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PREFACE 


This  document  is  an  input  into  the  Comprehensive  Statewide  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan.  It  is  an  inventory  of  data  on  the  Tourist  and  Recreation 
Industry  in  the  Northeast  (Pa.)  Development  District.  This  District  is 
composed  of  the  seven  counties  of  (;arhon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike, 
Schuylkill,  and  Wayne. 

Tlie  certified  District  organization  is  tlie  Economic  Development  Council 
of  Nortlieastern  Pennsylvania  (EDCNP) , a non-profit  research  and  service 
organization  whose  Hoard  of  Directors  reflects  a wide  cross-section  of  interest 
groups  from  the  seven  counties  of  the  District.  The  Board  includes  represent- 
atives of  city  and  county  governments,  planning  commissions,  chambers  of 
commerce,  industrial  development  and  tourist  promotion  agencies,  labor, 
agriculture,  minority  groups,  education,  banking  and  financial  institutions, 
public  utilities,  human  resource  agencies,  general  business,  and  other 
related  groups. 

The  overall  study  of  the  Northeast  District  Includes  four  major  sections. 
They  are: 

I.  Existing  Private  Recreational  Development  in  Relation  to  the  Needs 
and  Goals  of  the  Region 

II.  Description  of  the  Existing  Private  Recreational  Development  Within 
the  Region 

III.  Desirable  Future  Private  Recreation  Development 

IV.  Possible  Public  (State)  Contributions  to  the  Future  Development  of 
Desirable  Private  Recreation  Industry 

The  State  Planning  Board  provided  a completed  private  recreation  inven- 
tory for  each  county  in  the  District.  The  inventory,  prepared  by  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  State  Planning  Board,  the  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  listed  twelve  (12)  types  of  recreation 
enterprises . 

With  tlie  consent  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  the  Council  re-defined 
certain  private  outdoor  recreation  facilities.  Undc-r  'i'ype  I of  the  inventory, 
"Cabins,  (Cottages,  and  llomesites,"  the  resort  and  iiutel  facilities  were 
extracted  and  listed  separately  as  Type  Xlli,  "Resorts,  Hotels,  and  Motels." 
Ihis  change  should  provide  a basis  for  a more  accurate  measurement  of  the 
contribution  of  the  different  categories  to  the  total  recreation  economy  of 
the  region. 

Definition  of  Types  of  Recreation  Enterprises 

I.  Cabins,  Second-Homes,  (Cottages 
II.  Camping  Crounds 
ill.  Field  Sports  Areas 

IV.  I'ishlng  Waters 

V.  Golf  Courses 

VI.  liunting  Areas 

VII.  Natural,  Scenic,  and  Historical  Areas 

VIII.  Riding  Stables 

IX.  Shooting  Preserves 

X.  Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch 
Xi.  Water  Sports  Areas 
XII.  Winter  Sports  Areas 
Xill.  Resort,  Hotels,  and  Motels 

Following  the  methodology  referred  to  above,  the  KDCNP  compiled  a listing 
of  private  recreation  facilities  by  county.  Tourist  Promotion  Agencies, 

County  Planning  Commissions,  Recreation  and  Parks  Commissions,  Penn  State 
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Agriculture  Extension  Agents,  Penn  State  Area  Resource  Development  Agents 
and  Soil  Conservation  Services,  then  reviewed  the  listings  in  order  to  add, 
delete,  and  verify  the  inventory.  These  organizations  were  also  asked  to 
comment  and  suggest  llie  types  of  private  and  public  recreation  developments 
needed  in  their  respi'Ctive  counties. 

In  preparing  this  study,  the  Economic  Development  Council  utilized  its 
data  bank  and  several  EDCNP  studies  such  as  the  Overall  Economic  Development 
Program  and  Northeastern  Pennsylvanla-Playground  of  the  Megalopolis,  a rec- 
reation/tourism industry  study  completed  in  1967.  These  data  were  then 
updated  through  the  use  of  a selected  sampling  survey  of  each  type  of  private 
outdoor  recreation  enterprise. 

Survey  of  l.ocal  Agencies 

In  order  to  obtain  spt!cific  data  on  private  outdoor  recreation  activities 

in  each  of  the  seven  counties  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  Economic 

Development  Council  staff  personally  interviewed  representatives  of  the 

following  agencies  in  each  county: 

Tourist  Promotion  Agencies 

County  Planning  Commissions 

Soil  Conservation  Services 

Recreation  aiid  Parks  Commissions 

Penn  State  Agriculture  Extension  Agents 

Penn  State  Area  Resource  Agents 

A questionnaire  was  used  in  each  interview  and  each  question  was  clearly 
defined  for  each  agency.  (See  Appendix  lA  and  IB.)  The  questionnaire  Included 
questions  on:  needs  and  goals;  existing  problems  and  effects;  trends;  resource 
potential;  desirable  future  recreation  development;  and  possible  public  contri- 
butions to  development  of  a desirable  private  recreation  industry. 


As  a result  of  the  interviews,  the  Economic  Development  Council  analyzed 
and  summarized  the  information  by  counties  and  for  the  seven-county  region. 
Therefore,  the  information  given  in  this  study  was  derived  from  professional 
staff  personnel  who  are  quite  knowledgeable  as  to  the  private  outdoor  rec- 
reational activities  in  their  particular  couties. 

Selected  Sample  Survey 

As  part  of  the  Economic  Development  Council's  Purchase  of  Service 
Agreement  with  the  State  Planning  lioard  to  secure  local  Information  on  the 
tourist  and  recrt'ation  industry  in  the  region,  the  EDC  conducted  a selected 
sample  survey  of  various  recreational  facilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  obtain  current  statistics  with  regard  to 
economic  factors  of  the  tourist  and  recreation  industry  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  These  factors  include:  Income,  employment,  payrolls, 
accommodation  capacity,  type  of  enterprise,  gross  receipts,  and  number  of 
visitors . 

In  1967,  EDC  published  a study  on  the  status  of  the  Recreat ion/1  our i sm 
Industry,  titled  Nor tlieastern  Pennsylvania  - Playground  of  the  Megalopolis. 
Personal  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1966  and  embrace  the 
seven  counties  of  the  Northeast  Development  District:  Carbon,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Schuylkill,  and  Wayne. 

Survey  teams  interviewed  managers  and  owners  of : 

1.  Accommodation  establishments  (hotels,  motels,  resorts,  tourist 
home,  and  other  facilities  providing  overnight  accommodations); 

2.  Children's  camps; 

3.  Tent  and  trailer  camps; 

4.  Restaurants,  eating  and  drinking  establishments  ; and 


5. 


Tourist  attractions 


Questionnaires  were  designed  for  each  of  the  five  categories  above,  and 
replies  were  recorded  for  the  1,456  establishments  visited  by  members  of  the 
syrvey  team.  The  Council's  study  reported  economic  data  for  the  year  1965. 

In  order  to  project  current  data  we  used  in  the  Outdoor  Private  Rec- 
reation Study,  we  obtained  a 5 percent  sample  in  each  category  of  outdoor 
private  recreational  activities  for  each  of  the  thirteen  types  of  rec: reat  1 ona  1 
enterprises . 

f’our  different,  comprehensive  questionnaires  were  used  in  order  to  obtain 
information  applicable  to  the  various  types  of  recreational  enterprises.  (See 
Appendix  1C,  ID,  IE,  and  IF.)  The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all  facilities 
and  were  followed  up  by  telephone  and  personal  Interviews.  After  careful 
analysis  of  the  returns,  we  were  able  to  project  current  trends  and  statistics 
used  in  this  Study  under  Section  I and  Section  II  which  deal  with  income, 
employment,  enterprise  capacities,  and  visitors. 
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SECTION  I 

I 

EXISTING  PRIVATE  RECREATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

i 

NEEDS  AND  GOALS  OF  THE  REGION 


A.  NEEDS  AND  GOALS  OF  THE  REGION^ 

The  leaders  of  seven  counties  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  - Carbon, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Schuylkill,  and  Wayne  - have  established  the 
Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  This  4,400  square 
mile  Northeast  Local  Development  District  has  the  tlilrd  largest  population 
among  the  60  development  districts  in  Appalachia,  being  smaller  than  only  the 
districts  centered  on  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Its  883,100  estimated 
1965  population  was  four-fifths  that  of  the  13  county  area  including  Birmingham 
and  a third  of  the  population  of  the  sprawling  11  county  Southwest  Local  Develop- 
ment District  dominated  by  Pittsburgh.  Like  these  two  larger  development  dis- 
tricts, the  Northeast  has  a long  legacy  of  coal  mining  activity  which  contributed 
significantly  to  the  building  of  today’s  communities;  unlike  them,  however,  the 
Northeast  did  not  also  become  a center  of  steel  making  as  well  as  mining. 

Instead  it  has  undergone  a transition  to  manufacturing  and  service 
employment  far  deeper  and  more  significant  than  has  been  true  in  these  other 
areas.  This  fact  of  deep,  structural  changes  in  the  District’s  economy  is  a 
recurring  theme  of  this  chapter  because  it  accounts  for  so  much  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  in  the  area.  Indeed,  this  fact,  more  than  any  other, 
explains  the  cooperation  of  the  mining  counties  of  the  west  and  the  tourist 
counties  of  the  east  in  one  District  which  recognizes  its  unusual  opportunity 
to  attract  new  Industry  because  of  the  appeal  of  its  recreational  amenities  as 
well  as  other  resources. 

Physically,  the  District  is  much  like  other  sections  of  the  Ridge  and 
Valley  Province  that  extends  from  Alabama  north  through  Pennsylvania.  Parallel 
two  to  three  thousand  foot  ridges  separated  by  wide  fertile  valleys  dictated 

^Pages  1-71  of  this  document  are  taken  directly  from  pages 
208-279  of  the  Pennsylvania  Appalachian  Development  Plan. 
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most  of  the  travel  patterns  that  prevail  today.  This  topography  is  typical 
especially  of  the  western  counties  - Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  and  parts 
of  Carbon  - but  to  the  east  there  is  less  uniformity  as  the  glaciated  Moosic 
and  Pocono  Mountains  dominate  the  scene.  Here  low,  eroded  hills  are  inter- 
spersed with  abundant  lakes  left  by  glaciers  70,000  years  ago  - lakes  that 
have  attracted  tourists  to  the  area  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  many  years. 

The  District  is  drained  by  two  of  the  State's  major  river  systems  - 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware.  At  Pittston,  after  breaking  through  the 
Allegheny  Front,  the  Susquehanna  is  joined  by  the  Lackawanna  River  and  turns 
to  the  southwest  coursing  down  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The  Schuylkill  River, 
rising  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  the  Lehigh  River,  rising  in  Wayne  County, 
flow  to  the  southeast.  Each  breaches  Blue  Mountain  and  cuts  across  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  to  join  the  Delaware. 

The  routes  of  these  three  rivers  - the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  and 
Lehigh  - figured  prominently  in  the  District's  early  development  by  affording 
the  best  travel  routes  through  the  rugged  terrain.  Canals  were  built  to  haul 
out  anthracite  to  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
highways  and  railroads.  The  Delaware,  by  contrast,  did  not  flow  from  the  coal 
fields,  so  no  canals  were  constructed  above  Easton,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Lehigh.  It  is  today,  as  then,  the  State's  eastern  border  with  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  and  one  of  the  great  unspoiled  water  courses  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  a resource  coveted  for  both  the  pure  water  supply  it  affords  seaboard 
cities  and  the  recreation  it  promises  their  people. 

The  District  is  being  opened  to  New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  Midwest  with  highways  today  just  as  it  was 
connected  to  these  areas  by  railroads  in  the  past.  1-80  (the  Keystone  Short- 
way) and  1-84  provide  east-west  routes.  The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Northeast 
Extension  already  connects  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  to  Philadelphia  and  other 
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points  to  the  southeast.  And  1-81  will  link  the  District's  largest  cities  with 
Dinghamton,  New  York,  to  the  north  and  Harrisburg  to  the  southwest. 

For  the  changing  District  economy,  this  expanding  highway  network  is 
significant  to  the  area's  future  as  was  the  coming  of  railroads  to  move  the 
"bla  k diamonds"  from  the  coal  mines.  Today's  highways,  as  was  the  case  with 
sesLerday's  railroads,  make  possible  the  movement  of  goods  and  people. 

The  highways  will  provide  a greater  ease  of  movement  to  and  from  the 
rest  of  Megalopolis  and  thereby  improve  the  competitive  position  of  the  District 
.nsofar  as  transportation  is  concerned.  That  fact  alone  is  expected  to  enhance 
■-ne  ability  of  District  leaders  to  lure  new  industry  into  the  area.  In  addition, 
ne  highways  are  expected  to  bring  lourists  to  the  Poconos  and  to  the  Delaware 
/ater  ap  National  Recreation  Area  that  is  being  planned  on  the  Delaware  River. 

'■  ev  industries  are  expected  to  develop  from  this  growth  in  tourism,  setting  in 
an  economic  chain  of  events  tliai  promises  to  continue  altering  the 
iistrict's  economic  structure. 

^JHlftCAST  DISTRICT  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  ARI':AS 

A review  of  recent  trends  in  the  Northeast  Local  Development  District's 
economic  activity  areas  shows  that  rejuvenation  has  come  almost  exclusively  from 
Lard  work  by  local  development  leaders. 

To  be  sure,  they  had  good  material  to  shape  this  rejuvenation  with, 
j.argfc  cities,  industrious  people,  economic  and  community  organizations,  and 
leadership  were  all  present  in  generous  measure.  Perhaps  of  equal  importance 
■v.cis  the  highly  urban  character  of  the  In  strict  - 72  percent  of  the  people  were 
classified  as  urban  in  1960  - which  helps  people  organize  themselves  for  con- 
certed action.  The  contrast  with  the  Northern  Tier  Local  Development  District 
vhere  only  20  percent  of  the  people  wexe  living  in  urban  areas  in  1960  imme- 
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diately  comes  to  mind,  especially  because  leaders  in  that  District  noted  the 
organizational  difficulties  that  derive  from  a scattered  population. 

SCRANTON/WILKES-BARRE  is  the  most  outstanding  example  of  the  urban 
character  that  typifies  the  Northeast  District.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the 
District's  people  live  in  the  40-mile  continuous  urban  area  stretching  from 
Forest  City  southwest  through  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Valleys  to  Nanticoke. 
here  on  about  five  percent  of  the  District's  land  are  59  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturing jobs  and  b(J  percent  of  the  retail  sales.  While  urbanizing  townships 
contain  a good  proportion  ol  botli  people  and  jobs,  the  great  majority  - over 
half  of  Che  District  total  of  eai.h  - is  louiul  jii  t lie  11  municipalities  lining 
the  valleys  around  Scranton  and  Wilkes-l'.ar  re . 

Perhaps  as  important  as  the  71, DUO  inanul acturing  jobs  located  in  this 
economic  activity  area  is  the  concentration  of  wealth,  talent,  and  community 
resources.  Size  alone  brings  with  it  new  functions  in  communities  ranging  all 
file  way  from  the  support  of  specialists  in  business  services  to  specialists  in 
medical  practice.  Jobbing,  wholesaling,  and  distribution  rise  in  importance, 
giving  an  area's  activities  a long  reach  into  other  communities  - a fact  well 
illustrated  by  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  economic  activity  area  which  accounts 
for  three-quarters  of  the  wholesaling  in  the  District.  This  role  undoubtedly 
will  increase  as  the  Interstate  highways  planned  for  the  District  are  completed. 

In  this  highly  compact  economic  activity  area  that  covers  approximately 
192  square  miles,  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  are  the  recognized  leaders  as  they 
have  been  for  over  a century.  Both  Cities  developed  as  centers  of  anthracite 
mining  and  railroading  as  the  canoe-shaped  Northern  Anthracite  Field  that  ex- 
tends from  Carbondale  to  Nanticoke  was  mined  of  4.6  billion  tons  of  coal.  Each 
hit  its  population  peak  in  1930  before  anthracite  mining  fell  into  a steep 
slump.  Scranton  hit  143,000  population,  but  liogan  falling  rapidly  down  to 
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111.000  by  1960.  Its  1965  estimated  population  - 105,000  - was  almost  the  same 
number  ot  people  it  contained  at  the  turn  of  the  Century.  Wilkes-Barre's  1930 
population  was  86,600,  which  it  maintained  for  a decade  before  losses  began. 

By  1960,  it  was  down  to  63,000,  and  by  1965  there  was  a further  decline  of 

2,000. 

The  combined  populations  of  these  two  cities  - 166,000  - is  only 
about  a third  of  the  510 ,000  total  for  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  economic 
activity  area,  but  the  influence  of  these  two  cities  extends  throughout  and 
beyond  the  Wyoming  and  Lackav^/aana  Valleys.  In  other  Districts,  Kingston's 

20.000  people  would  constitute  a distinctive  center;  the  same  could  be  said 
for  Dunmore,  Scranton's  neighbor  with  an  10,000  population,  or  Nanticoke 
(15,000),  Carbondale  (13,000),  and  several  other  Important  communities. 

It  would  be  false  to  conclude  that  these  are  suburban  communities 
which  have  grown  on  the  edges  of  the  larger  cities  since  World  War  II  as  has 
been  the  case  in  so  many  American  metropolitan  centers.  On  the  contrary,  these 
and  other  communities  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Valleys  date  back  to  the 
early  19th  Century  and  grew  up  with  anthracite  mining  as  did  their  larger 
neighbors.  Not  only  are  they  old  mining  communities,  but  they  are  manufactur- 
ing communities  as  well.  Even  the  smallest  of  them  with  population  of  three  or 
tour  thousand  typically  have  ten  to  fifteen  manufacturers  together  employing 
over  five  hundred  people.  And  the  largest  of  these  often  overlooked  communities 
have  several  thousand  employed  in  local  factories. 

To  a visitor  unfamiliar  with  governmental  boundaries,  there  is  a 
pattern  of  urban  development  that  suggests  a single  large  community  with  two 
downtown  centers.  Indeed,  District  officials  believe  that  in  the  future  Lack- 
awanna and  Luzerne  Counties  may  be  combined  into  one  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  because  of  the  artificiality  that  results  in  separating  commu- 
nities among  which  there  is  so  mucli  economic  interaction. 
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Even  if  community  boundaries  are  not  distinctive,  there  have  long  been 
rivalries  that  have  emphasized  the  parts  instead  of  the  entire  area.  Jealousies 
that  seem  to  occur  among  municipalities  have  had  to  be  overcome  by  patient 
officials  seeking  means  of  pooling  efforts  and  cooperating.  Seldom  have  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  themselves  as  a single  large  social  and  economic 
unit,  a unit  with  a population  larger  than  many  of  the  other  local  development 
districts  in  the  State.  This  long  valley  city  and  its  immediate  hinterland  has 
a population  larger  than  all  of  the  other  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  in  the  State  except  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
market  capable  of  self-regeneration,  of  pushing  itself  forward. 

A quick  measure  employed  by  market  analysts  to  determine  the  impor- 
tance of  prospective  markets  is  the  size  of  the  metropolitan  population  because 
it  is  believed  to  reflect  economic  boundaries  better  than  mere  city  populations. 
Yet  in  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  economic  activity  area  there  is  no  adequate 
measure  of  the  real  market  population,  and  this  simple  fact  about  statistical 
reporting  gives  researchers  the  impression  of  a population  about  half  its 
actual  size.  And  unfortunately,  once  such  statistics  are  published,  there  is 
no  simple  means  of  correcting  the  impression  they  convey. 

Were  the  510,000  people  in  this  continuous  urban  area  considered  to 
be  a single  market,  they  would  rank  about  AOth  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  effec- 
tive buying  income  and  retail  sales  and  therefore  be  considered  a prime  market. 
Instead,  the  area  is  now  ranked  by  Scranton's  population,  buying  power,  and 
retail  sales  because  it  is  the  largest  single  unit,  and  its  population  is  but 
150th  in  the  Nation.  The  many  small  political  units  obscure  the  larger  economic 
unit . 

The  larger  economic  unit  is,  however,  the  overriding  fact  about  this 
economic  activity  area.  If  rivalries  among  city  halls  and  fire  companies  catch 
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Ltifc  headlines,  patient  cooperation  of  development  officials,  bankers,  managers, 
and  labor  leaders  as  often  goes  unsung.  That  cooperation  was  responsible  for 
an  industrial  development  program  that  has  been  a leader  in  the  Nation.  During 
the  19S6-1967  period,  it  has  brought  to  the  area  356  new  firms  with  an  estimated 
employment  of  32,609. 

Much  ol  the  recent  new  employment  in  the  economic  activity  area  is 
concentrated  in  the  six  industrlaJ  parks  which  already  have  27  tenants.  The 
1,700  acres  ol  these  parks  that  have  been  developed  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
new  iudustiies  are  one  ol  the  key  attractions  development  officals  have  offered 
industrial  prospects.  In  the  last  thio'e  yeais,  observers  have  reported  that 
development  etlorts  in  piogtcss  lor  at  U-ast  two  decades  are  at  last  producing 
jobs  in  the  quantities  u.’cded.  Since  19hS  alone,  twenty-nine  new  and  expanded 
plants  with  employment  in  excess  ot  H,000  were  announced  in  the  Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre  economic  activity  area. 

Ten  of  these  plants  will  produt:e  app.irel,  lootwear,  textiles,  and 
tobacco  products  - itulustries  in  which  District  employment  is  heavily  concen- 
trated. But  in  atldiLion,  the  otlu‘r  ID  piomise  d i versit  ication  of  employment  by 
bringing  jobs  in  electric.il  machinery,  optical  glass,  paper,  steel  fabrication, 
and  aircraft  instruments.  Television  tube  manufacturing  is  expected  to  employ 
over  a quarter  of  the  new  job  total  in  two  new  plants. 

Even  so,  the  Scranton/Wiikes-Barie  area's  economic  base  is  today  still 
heavily  influenced  by  its  past.  Coal  and  railroading  employment,  to  be  sure,  no 
longer  figure  prominently,  having  left  only  the  physical  evidences  of  their  past 
importance.  Apparel  manufacturers  moved  into  the  area  and  employed  the  women. 

As  the  mines  closed,  this  became  the  major  source  of  factory  jobs  and  remains 
so  today  as  35  percent  ol  all  manufacturing  jobs  are  in  this  single  industry. 

No  other  manufacturing  industry  apqjioaches  the  importance  of  apparel 
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iln  the  economy  of  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  area.  Instead,  nine  others  - food 
jDrocessing,  fabricated  metals,  electrical  machinery,  leather,  tobacco,  printing 
and  publishing,  paper,  textiles,  and  non-electrical  machinery  - have  from  7 to 
j-^  percent  of  the  Jobs.  Most  plants  are  relatively  small  employers  - none  has 

i 

imore  than  two  thousand  Jobs  - so  that  despite  the  heavy  concentration  of  work- 

) 

ers  in  the  apparel  industry,  no  single  employer  dominates  the  area  as  was  true 
in  the  days  of  coal  mining  and  railroading. 

ihis  iiealthy  diversification  is  offset,  however,  by  the  concentration 
of  low  wage  paying  industries  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  Almost  three- fifths 
of  the  area's  73,000  factory  Jobs  are  in  industries  which  typically  pay  low 
wages;  about  a third  fall  into  the  medium  wage  range,  leaving  about  5 percent 
in  the  high  wage  category. 

This  wage  structure  contrasts  vividly  with  many  other  Appalachia 
Pennsylvania  local  development  districts  where  a third  or  more  of  manufacturing 
Jobs  pay  high  wage  rates  and  only  a quarter  of  the  jobs  are  in  low  wage  paying 
industries.  The  presence  of  so  many  jobs  in  the  apparel  industry,  where  the 
majority  of  workers  are  women  and  wage  rates  are  low,  is  a large  part  of  the 
explanation.  As  a result,  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming 
Valleys  have  high  proportions  of  females  in  the  manufacturing  labor  force.  Even 
the  lowest  - Scranton,  where  38  percent  of  the  manufacturing  workers  are  women  - 
far  exceeds  the  25  percent  average  for  Appalachia  Pennsylvania.  Wilkes-Barre 
has  48  percent.  The  proportions  for  other  major  communities  in  the  District 
range  from  41  percent  in  Dunmore  to  78  percent  in  Pittston;  in  Kingston  the 
proportion  is  44  percent,  in  Carbondale  50,  Plymouth  61,  and  Nanticoke  75. 

Factory  jobs  for  men,  though  they  have  not  yet  achieved  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  the  Northeast  or  Turnpike  Districts  where  steel  has  played  such  a 
dominant  role,  have  been  increasing  in  the  past  few  years  as  manpower  training 
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and  industrial  diversification  efforts  have  concentrated  on  changing  the  domi- 


nance of  female  employing  industries.  Non-manufacturing  sectors  have  also  becor.e 
sources  of  new  jobs  for  those  displaced  from  anthracite  mines.  The  leading 
sources  of  non-manufacturing  employment  in  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Bar re  economic 
activity  area  are  those  typically  associated  with  urban  centers  serving  a largo 
region  - wholesale  and  retail  trade,  services,  government,  and  transportation, 
communications,  and  public  utilities.  These  industry  groups  provide  about  7,00N 
more  jobs  than  manufacturing  and  are  prime  sources  of  employment  for  men. 

A transportation  consultant  working  for  both  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne 
Counties  noted  in  this  connection  many  development  activities  that  reveal  the 
buoyancy  of  investors  toward  the  area.  Many  new  investments  are  in  non-manu- 
facturing sectors.  These  include  a large  suburban  department  store,  a 700-unit 
apartment  de  velopment  nearby,  two  other,  smaller  apartmtut  complexes,  two  large 
motels,  and  a sixty  acre  shopping  center  - all  near  Scranton.  In  Wi  1 kes-l'.a  r re , 
a downtown  complex  of  apartments,  commercial  buildings,  and  a civic  center  has 
been  announced.  A trailer  plant,  a glass  plant,  and  a 2,000  acre  industrial 
park  have  just  been  started  nearby. 

And  several  public  projects  - low  income  housing  in  at  least  five 
communities,  two  additional  state  parks  and  two  county  parks  in  Luzerne  County, 
and  expansion  of  the  facilities  at  the  Wilkes-barre/Scranton  Airport  to  accom- 
modate jet  service  - are  recent  investments  also  noted  by  the  consultant. 

HAZLETON,  the  District's  second  largest  econtunic  activity  area,  is 
twenty  miles  south  of  Wilkes-Barre  in  Luzerne  County.  Nescopeck  and  I’enoLscot 
Mountains  lie  between  the  two  cities.  They  created  transportation  barriers 
that  have  now  largely  been  eliminated  by  construction  of  1-81. 

Hazleton  has  grown  by  itself  as  a center  of  its  ow'n  rather  than  along 
with  adjoining  communities  as  was  the  case  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Val- 
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leys.  Like  then,  however,  it  developed  originally  as  an  anthracite  mining 
comrr.unity  lying  in  the  Eastern  Middle  Field  and  hit  its  population  peak  of 
38,000  in  1940.  Since  then,  the  City's  population  has  decreased  to  32,000, 
although  there  has  been  constant  development  in  the  urban  fringe  which  is 
estimated  to  contain  20,000  people.  Approximately  21,000  people  live  in  the 
hinterland  served  by  the  Hazleton  economic  activity  center.  The  Hazleton 
economic  activity  area  includes  about  8 percent  of  the  District's  population. 
Hazleton,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
Pennsylvania's  highest  city.  Like  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  economic  activity 
area,  the  Hazleton  area  is  highly  urbanized,  with  70  percent  of  the  population 
living  in  and  around  Hazleton.  Much  of  the  explanation  for  this  urban  charac- 
ter derives  from  the  mining  history  of  the  area,  but  today  the  image  of  mining 
is  largely  Irrelevant.  Symbolic  of  the  change  is  the  835  acre  Valmont  Indus- 
trial Park  on  the  western  edge  of  Hazleton  in  which  14  new  industries  with 
approximately  2,340  new  employees  have  already  located.  Another  five  plants 
with  500  expected  employees  are  committed  to  a new  section  of  the  park. 

Industries  that  have  been  attracted  to  Hazleton  are  bringing  a 
healthy  diversity  of  employment  opportunities,  altering  the  past  dependence  on 
apparel  manufacturing  which  developed  alongside  mining  employment.  At  the  end 
of  1966,  apparel  was  still  dominant  in  Hazleton  with  31  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing jobs.  Many  jobs  that  have  been  developed  since  1965  are  in  fabri- 
cated metals,  paper,  electrical  machinery,  transportation  equipment,  and 
similar  industries.  At  the  end  of  1966,  other  industries,  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, were  non-electrical  machinery,  textiles,  electrical  machinery,  chemicals, 
food  processing,  and  primary  metals. 

Significantly,  62  percent  of  the  12,612  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
Hazleton  economic  activity  center  were  held  by  women  in  1966  indicating  that 
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the  tradition  of  female  factory  workers,  a characteristic  inherited  from  mining 
days,  still  lingers. 

Estimates  of  non-manufacturing  employment  for  Hazleton  are  included 
in  those  prepared  for  the  labor  market  area  that  covers  all  of  Luzerne  County. 
Iherefore,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  how  many  or  what  kinds  of  non-manu- 
facturing jobs  may  be  developing  now  in  the  Hazleton  area  to  afford  employment 
for  men. 

SHAMOKIN-SHENAHDOAH  is  an  economic  activity  area  which  lies  in  the 
series  of  valleys  between  Little  and  Mahanoy  Mountains  in  Northumberland, 
Columbia,  and  Schuylkill  Counties.  The  major  centers  include  Shamokin,  Mount 
Carmel,  Ashl^^nd,  Frackville,  Mahanoy  City,  and  Shenandoah.  Its  geographic 
location  was  dictated  by  the  location  of  anthracite  deposits.  These  communities 
and  many  smaller  villages  developed  as  the  mines  of  the  Western  Middle  Field 
created  the  economic  basis  of  the  area. 

Today  the  population  of  the  Shamokin-Shenandoah  economic  activity  area 
is  approximately  96,000,  but  less  than  half  of  this  total  lies  in  the  Northeast 
District.  An  estimated  51,000  people  reside  in  Northumberland  and  Columbia 
Counties,  in  and  around  Shamokin,  Mount  Carmel,  and  Centralia,  which  are  in  the 
Central  Susquehanna  Basin  Local  Development  District. 

Movement  through  the  valleys  along  routes  Pa.  54  and  Pa.  61  created 
economic  ties  that  continue  today.  Both  the  Reading  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads 
established  service  to  the  mines  and  for  many  years  provided  these  communities 
with  public  transportation  service  linking  their  people  and  their  businesses. 

Unlike  their  neighbors  to  the  northeast  around  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre,  the  miners  in  the  Western  Middle  Field  have  not  had  quite  as  good  mining 
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conditions  as  those  existing  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Middle  Fields.  Con- 
sequently, during  the  heyday  of  anthracite  production,  the  heaviest  mining 
occurred  where  the  deposits  were  easiest  and  cheapest  to  mine,  and  this  tech- 
nical fact  accounts  largely  for  the  lack  of  growth  in  the  Shamokin-Shenandoah 
economic  activity  area  since  1920. 

Indeed,  of  the  six  centers  in  this  economic  activity  area,  two  of 
them  - Shenandoah  and  Mahanoy  City  - reached  their  greatest  populations  in  1910. 
Shenandoah's  25,774  population  in  that  year  was  the  greatest  achieved  by  any  of 
these  communities.  By  1960,  it  had  declined  to  11,000.  Mahanoy  City  experi- 
enced a similar  decline.  Its  15,600  peak  population  had  shrunk  to  8,536  in 
1960. 

Shamokin  reported  its  largest  population  in  1920  - 22,200  - which  was 
down  to  13,674  in  1960.  (An  intercensal  estimate  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
for  selected  cities  indicated  that  it  had  further  decline  to  10,600  by  1965.) 
Mount  Carmel  and  Ashland  had  their  largest  population  in  1930,  and  they  too 
experienced  large  declines:  Mount  Carmel  dropped  from  17,967  to  10,760  in 
1960;  Ashland  went  from  7,164  down  to  5,000  in  the  same  period. 

Only  Frackville  reached  its  greatest  population  in  1940  (and  then 
only  one  person  more  than  its  1930  total).  It  dropped  from  8,035  to  5,651  in 
1960  in  keeping  with  the  experience  of  its  neighbors. 

The  role  of  coal  was  clearly  dominant;  everything  else  was  subordi- 
nate. Unfortunately,  the  population  was  spread  out  over  twenty-five  miles  so 
that  one  large  urban  center  did  not  develop  instead  of  the  six  that  exist  to- 
day. This  fact,  as  much  as  any  other,  has  made  the  transition  from  mining  to 
taanuf acturing  difficult.  The  highly  developed  infrastructure  of  social,  polit- 
ical, economic,  educational,  and  medical  institutions  that  is  created  in  large 
cities  makes  the  transition  easier  because  it  is  a ready  reservoir  of  talent 
and  resources  that  can  be  used. 
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For  smaller  cities,  however,  the  changes  that  are  well  advanced  in 
the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  economic  activity  area  are  only  beginning.  Most  of 
t;.e  Shamokin-Shenandoah  economic  activity  area  remains  heavily  dependent  on  the 
apparel  industry.  Shamokin  has  eleven  plants  with  2,500  Jobs  - two-thirds  of 
the  City's  manufacturing  employment.  Mount  Carmel's  eight  apparel  plants 
account  for  70  percent  of  that  community's  1,300  manufacturing  jobs.  Ashland 
has  the  smallest  proportion,  but  even  so,  half  of  its  620  jobs  are  in  apparel, 
h'ext  is  Mahanoy  City,  where  apparel  constitutes  62  percent  of  1,445  production 
jobs.  In  Shenandoah,  four  out  of  five  jobs  are  in  apparel,  while  in  Frackville 
rive  out  of  six  jobs  are. 

A high  proportion  of  female  employees  naturally  results  from  this 
heavy  incidence  of  apparel  manufacturing.  Here  the  range  among  the  economic 
activity  area's  communities  is  not  as  wide  as  the  range  in  the  proportion  of 
apparel  jobs.  The  smallest  proportion  of  female  factory  workers  is  in  Shamokin 
v/here  two-thirds  are  women,  while  both  Mount  ('armel  and  Shenandoah  have  83  per- 
cent. In  between  are  Ashland  (70  percent),  Mahanoy  City  (74  percent),  and 
Irackville  (75  percent). 

Widespread  efforts  are  underway  to  correct  this  imbalance.  Industrial 
parks  in  Shamokin,  Shenandoah,  and  Frackville  have  been  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  prospective  new  industries,  and  in  the  past  year  a new  plastics  plant 
and  two  other  existing  plants  have  expanded  employment  by  350.  Additional 
erforts  to  restore  the  landscape  scarred  by  past  mining  are  also  considered 
important  in  the  general  effort  to  attract  new  jobs  to  the  area. 

POTTSVILLE  is  an  economic  activity  area  in  Schuylkill  County  at  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Southern  Field  where  some  of  the  earliest  anthracite  mining 
occurred.  The  Schuylkill  Canal  was  opened  from  Philadelphia  in  1825  for  coal 
traffic,  and  by  1850  Pottsville  was  the  largest  city  in  the  District  with  a 
population  of  7,500. 
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Mining  was  the  early  basis  for  the  economy.  Although  the  anthracite 
deposits  of  the  Southern  Field  are  generally  thicker  than  in  the  other  three 
fields,  they  are  deeper,  have  been  subjected  to  intense  folding  and  faulting, 
and  are  therefore  more  difficult  to  mine.  Soon  Pottsville  lost  its  leadership 
to  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  where  conditions  were  more  favorable  for  under- 
ground mining.  Today,  however,  the  frequent  outcrops  of  the  Southern  Field 
lend  themselves  to  stripping. 

'Ihe  Pottsville  economic  activity  area  includes  Pottsville  and  three 
other  activity  centers  - Minersville,  population  6,6(30;  Schuylkill  Haven,  6,500; 
and  St.  Clair,  5,200.  Pottsville  itself  achieved  its  largest  population, 

24,530,  in  1940,  and  was  estimated  to  have  23,000  in  1965,  reflecting  relatively 
greater  stability  than  most  other  cities  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

In  all,  these  activity  centers  and  their  urban  fringes  are  estimated 
to  have  57,000  people  and  an  additional  13,000  are  thought  to  live  in  the  hin- 
terland served  by  the  businesses,  social,  educational,  and  medical  Institutions 
in  the  activity  center.  Thus,  four-fifths  of  the  population  is  urban. 

Employment  patterns  here  are  similar  to  those  in  the  other  mining 
communities  in  the  District.  In  Pottsville,  apparel  accounts  for  three-fifths 
of  3,000  manufacturing  jobs;  90  percent  of  the  968  jobs  in  Minersville  facto- 
ries; 85  percent  of  those  in  St.  Clair.  In  Schuylkill  Haven,  only  a tenth  of 
all  jobs  are  in  apparel;  47  percent  are  in  textiles.  The  effect  on  employment 
patterns  by  sex  is  also  much  the  same  as  seen  in  the  District's  other  activity 
centers;  female  production  workers  are  a substantial  majority.  In  Pottsville, 
three-fifths  of  factory  workers  are  women;  62  percent  in  Schuylkill  Haven;  77 
percent  in  St.  Clair;  82  percent  in  Minersville. 

Two  industrial  parks  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Pottsville  Industrial 
Development  Corporation  have  been  established  to  create  more  diversified  em- 
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ployment  opportunities  and  have  attracted  four  businesses.  In  the  past  three 
•■•ears,  their  efforts  have  proved  more  rewarding  by  attracting  three  new  plants 
with  800  jobs  and  expanding  three  others  employing  320  more.  None  of  these 
plants  was  in  the  apparel  or  textiles  categories.  Instead  they  produce  wire, 
bearings,  electrical  equipment,  and  paper  boxes. 

TAMAQUA-PALMEKTON  is  an  economic  activity  area  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Southern  Field  above  Blue  Mountain.  Like  the  Pottsville  area,  it  was  open- 
ed by  a canal  constructed  to  carry  anthracite  to  Philadelphia  in  1829,  but  in 
contrast,  a major  terminus  at  the  canal's  end  did  not  become  one  of  the  Dis- 
trict's important  cities.  The  reason  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  canal's 
builder,  Josiah  White,  incorporated  an  ingenious  switchback  railroad  into  the 
transportation  system,  thereby  shifting  the  center  of  business  farther  into 
mining  country.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  economic  activity  area  includes 
seven  centers  of  four  to  ten  thousand  people  in  size  with  a 42,600  total  popu- 
lation . 

The  largest  of  them  is  Tamaqua  (10,173  in  1960)  at  the  western  end 
or  the  economic  activity  area.  It  lies  in  a deep  ravine  along  the  Little 
Schuylkill  River  but  was  early  connected  to  its  eastern  neighbors  - Coaldale, 
Lansford,  and  Summit  Hill  - which  drew  coal  down  the  Lehigh  Canal.  These 
neighbors  have  suffered  some  losses  of  population  in  recent  years,  as  did 
Tamaqua,  because  of  the  decline  in  mining.  Tamaqua  lost  1,500  in  the  1950-60 
decade;  Coaldale  lost  1,400  during  the  same  period  bringing  it  down  to  3,900; 
Lansford  lost  1,500,  dropping  it  to  5,900.  Summit  Hill,  the  terminus  of  the 
switchback  railroad,  declined  from  4,900  to  4,400. 

On  the  Lehigh  River,  Mauch  Chunk,  now  renamed  Jim  Thorpe,  has  a 
5,900  population.  Two  boroughs  and  part  of  a township  were  consolidated  at 
the  same  time  it  was  renamed,  so  comparisons  with  past  populations  are  diffi- 
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cult  to  make.  Down  the  River  are  Lehighton  and  Palmerton,  about  the  same  size 
as  Jim  Thorpe,  which  have  experienced  smaller  population  losses  than  their 
neighbors  over  the  Mauch  Chunk  Ridge.  Palmerton  lost  700  people  dropping  to 
5,900,  while  Lehighton  lost  only  250. 

The  urban  areas  surrounding  these  communities  have  tended  to  grow  as 
the  older  central  communities  lost  population.  An  estimated  12,000  people  live 
in  these  adjacent  urban  fringe  areas,  while  only  about  A, 100  are  thought  to 
live  in  the  rural  hinterland  that  depends  on  these  communities  for  urban  ser- 
vices. About  93  percent  of  the  people  live  in  or  adjacent  to  the  urban  centers 
in  this  economic  activity  area. 

While  the  road  network  and  commercial  relations  between  these  commu- 
nities appear  to  link  them  together  into  a single  economic  activity  area,  they 
are  not  all  former  anthracite  mining  communities.  Tamaqua,  Coaldale,  Lansford, 
and  Summit  Hill  thrived  on  mining,  but  the  communities  on  the  Lehigh  River 
developed  for  other  reasons.  Palmerton  became  one  of  the  leading  zinc  smelting 
centers  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Textile  mills  became  Important  to  Mauch 
Chunk  and  Lehighton,  but  have  been  superseded  by  apparel. 

With  the  decline  of  mining  in  the  western  portion  of  this  activity 
area  and  the  loss  of  textile  employment  in  the  eastern  portion  as  mills  moved 
south,  the  two  sections  are  becoming  economically  more  similar.  The  propor- 
tions of  manufacturing  employment  in  apparel  are  84  percent  for  Tamaqua,  100 
percent  for  Coaldale,  80  percent  for  Lansford,  84  percent  for  Summit  Hill,  35 
percent  for  Jim  Thorpe,  58  percent  for  Lehighton,  and  29  percent  for  Palmerton. 
The  Palmerton  zinc  plant  with  1,781  employees  is  the  largest  single  employer 
and  stands  out  in  stark  relief  against  the  many  small  factories  employing  less 
than  100  people  than  exist  elsewhere  in  the  economic  activity  area. 

It  also  makes  Palmerton  distinctive  since  it  employs  few  women.  Only 
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2H  percent  of  factory  workers  in  that  community  are  female  compared  with  79 
percent  in  Tamaqua,  92  percent  in  Coaldale,  76  percent  in  Lansford,  70  percent 
in  Summit  Hill,  63  percent  in  Lehighton,  and  60  percent  in  Jim  Thorpe. 

As  with  other  former  mining  communities,  diligent  campaigns  are 
being  conducted  to  attract  new  and  diverse  sources  of  jobs.  In  Tamaqua,  two 
new  plants  and  two  expanded  plants  have  brought  over  800  new  jobs  in  chemicals, 
building  fabrication,  primary  metals,  and  textiles.  Lansford  brought  in  a 
packaging  materials  factory  that  will  employ  100  people. 

STRUUDSBURC;  is  an  economic  activity  area  in  eastern  Monroe  (’ounty 
u.eaLcred  on  Stroudsburg  and  liast  Stroudsl)urg  whlcli  lie  just  northwest  of  tlie 
Delaware  Water  Oap,  a long-time  tourist  attraction  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
lliat  location  speaks  much  for  the  nature  of  this  economic  area  which  has  been 
a gateway  to  the  Poconos  from  New  York  and  ITiilade  1 phia  .sime  tiefore  the  Jays 
of  rail  roads . 

There  was  no  natural  resource  base  for  the  Stroudsburg  economy  com- 
pared to  the  resources  associated  with  the  mining,  steel  making,  cement  r.anu- 
!acture,  or  clay  products  production  typical  in  other  parts  of  Appalachia 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  a consequence  the  industrial  revolutioii  left  this  area 
in  .Monroe  County  largely  unaffected  by  development.  Today  conditions  are 
changed;  yesterday's  natural  resources  elsewhere  have  declined  greatly  in 
Significance  and  yesterday's  unproductive,  rocky  hills  have  become  suddenly 
very  valuable  when  found  in  a beautiful  setting. 

Beauty  lias  thus  become  the  natural  resource  at  the  base  of  an  ex- 
panding Stroudsburg  economy.  In  contrast  to  the  economic  activity  centers 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Northeast  District  which  were  booming  by  1910  or 
192()  and  have  been  losing  population  since,  Stroudsburg  and  East  Stroudsburg 
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have  been  showing  steady,  if  modest,  increases.  Combined,  they  had  13,700 
inhabitants  in  1960,  and  an  urban  fringe  of  approximately  5,300;  this  19,000 
urban  center  served  a hinterland  in  Pennsylvania  with  approximately  15,500 
more  people. 

In  part,  the  people  living  in  this  hinterland  are  farm  people,  but 
because  this  is  resort  country  there  are  also  many  vacation  homes,  tourist 
facilities,  and  other  non-farm  activities  in  the  countryside.  This  gives  the 
population  the  largest  non-urban  proportion  of  any  of  the  District's  activity 
areas  - 45  percent. 

ihere  is  an  easy  confidence  about  the  future  of  the  Stroudsburg 
economic  activity  area  because  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
structed nearby  on  the  Delaware  River.  Around  the  reservoir  the  Delaware  Water 
Cap  National  Recreation  Area  will  be  created  to  serve  the  population  of  east 
coast  cities  where  recreation  space  is  currently  in  great  demand. 

In  addition,  the  construction  of  1-80  of  the  Interstate  highway 
system  assures  that  recreation  seekers  will  have  quick  and  easy  access  from 
New  York. 

The  current  economic  picture  of  the  Stroudsburg  economic  activity 
area  is  considerably  different  from  those  areas  where  mining  has  been  important. 
For  one  thing,  apparel  manufacture  never  took  hold  here  as  it  did  there;  for 
another,  the  manufacturing  base  is  both  widely  diversified  and  heavily  weighted 
with  employment  for  men  who  hold  73  percent  of  factory  jobs.  Leading  sources 
of  manufacturing  employment  are  miscellaneous  manufacturing,  fabricated  metals, 
printing,  electrical  machinery,  and  textiles. 

But  manufacturing  is  not  the  most  important  source  of  jobs  - govern- 
ment is.  Here  the  combined  employment  of  East  Stroudsburg  State  College  and 
the  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  have  assumed  a dominant  employment  role  in  addition 
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to  the  new  jobs  associated  with  the  locks  Island  Dam  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area. 

In  Monroe  County,  government  with  5,900  jobs  and  manufacturing  with 
5,200  are  the  largest  employment  categories  based  on  annual  averages,  but 
services  with  a reported  annual  average  of  5,100  jobs  increases  to  about  7,800 
in  August  at  the  height  of  the  tourist  season.  There  are  corresponding  slack 
periods  during  Winter  months,  highlighting  the  seasonal  quality  of  many  employ- 
ment opportunities  that  will  result  from  expanded  recreational  development. 

Dptimism  in  the  Stroudsburg  economic  activity  area  is  not  based  on 
recreational  development  alone,  however.  Rather  there  is  the  fact  that  Monroe 
County  has  had  an  effective  industrial  development  program.  In  1965,  there 
were  six  expansions  and  two  new  plants  resulting  in  362  new  jobs;  in  1966,  four 
new  and  four  expanded  plants  for  A57  more  Jobs;  and  in  1967,  six  new  plants  and 
four  expansions  producing  228  new  positions.  Some  observers  suggest  that  local 
development  officials  have  succeeded  in  using  the  area's  natural  beauty  and 
recreation  assets  to  attract  new  employers. 

HONRSDALE  is  an  economic  activity  area  in  central  Wayne  County  com- 
prised of  llonesdale  Borough  with  a 5,500  population  and  an  urban  fringe  of 
approximately  1,A00.  The  rural  hinterland  surrounding  it  has  an  estimated 
-•,500  people,  bringing  the  total  population  of  the  economic  activity  area  to 
11,A00,  which  is  1.3  percent  of  the  Northeast  District  population. 

Honesdale  is  the  Wayne  County  seat  and  was  once  an  important  depot 
for  anthracite  coal  being  shipped  from  Carbondale  to  New  York  City.  Before  the 
end  of  the  19th  Century  it  lost  that  role  and  became  instead  a small  govern- 
mental, agricultural,  and  manufacturing  center.  Today  over  half  of  its  1,220 
manufacturing  jobs  are  in  two  apparel  plants.  Other  leading  industries  are 
turniture,  printing,  and  textiles.  Half  of  the  area's  manufacturing  workers 
are  women. 
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Efforts  to  diversify  the  economy  have  been  rewarded  in  the  Honesdale 
area  in  the  past  two  years  during  which  a sporting  equipment  plant,  a television 
tube  manufacturer,  and  a printer  of  business  forms  have  established  300  new 

jobs. 

MATANORAS-MILFORD , in  Pike  County,  is  the  smallest  economic  activity 
area  in  the  Northeast  District  with  a total  population  of  5,000.  This  is  made 
up  of  1,200  people  in  Milford  Borough,  2,000  in  Matamoras  Borough,  600  living 
in  the  urban  fringes  around  these  two  communities,  and  another  1,200  living  in 
the  hinterland  that  depends  on  these  communities  for  urban  services. 

Both  Matamoras  and  Milford  are  located  on  the  Delaware  River  and  both 
si'.ODiJ  benefit  by  construction  of  1-84,  the  Interstate  highway  from  Scranton  to 
Coruiccticut.  Matamoras  is  the  larger  of  these  two  communities  because  it  is 
satellite  to  Port  Jervis,  New  York  (1960  population  9,268)  where  many  residents 
to  the  economic  activity  area  are  employed. 

Manufacturing  employment  in  the  economic  activity  area  is  insignifi- 
cant, accounting  for  less  than  a hundred  workers.  There  is  some  service  em- 
pio.  lent  here,  however.  In  the  Matamoras-Mllf ord  labor  market  area  the  average 
annual  employment  in  services  in  1967  was  2,500  but  it  almost  doubled  during 
August  reflecting  both  the  seasonal  nature  of  many  Job  opportunities  and  the 
fact  that  this  area,  like  the  Stroudsburg  economic  activity  area,  is  tourist 
country . 

In  the  last  two  years,  both  Matamoras  and  Milford  have  added  small 
apparel  factories  to  their  communities,  but  local  officials  see  a greater 
potential  for  economic  improvement  resulting  from  construction  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  which  will  extend 
north  almost  to  Milford. 
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The  economic  renaissance  occuring  in  the  Northeast  Local  Development 
i'istrict  has  grown  from  economic  necessity  but  has  been  possible  only  because 
many  people  of  the  District  were  willing  to  accept  change.  Normally,  young 
people  are  considered  the  most  willing  to  see  changes,  but  in  the  Northeast 
oistrict  young  and  old  were  affected  by  the  ailing  anthracite  industry.  Many 
voung  people  left  the  District,  so  that  by  1960,  the  District's  population 
profile  was  much  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ihere  were  fewer  young  people  and  more  older  people,  just  exactly 
opposite  from  the  population  composition  most  conducive  to  change.  In  the 
2d-44  age  group,  all  of  the  Northeast  District's  counties  had  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  people  than  was  true  for  the  State.  Since  this  is  the  age  group 
with  most  child  bearing  women,  a decline  in  numbers  here  also  affects  the 
number  of  children  in  the  population.  Of  all  the  67  Pennsylvania  counties, 
only  lb  had  smaller  proportions  in  the  0-19  age  group  than  the  State  proportion, 
but  all  of  the  Northeast  District's  counties  were  in  this  group.  In  fact.  Pike 
and  bchuylkill  were  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list,  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  were 
fourth  and  fifth.  Carbon  was  eighth,  Wayne  was  tenth,  and  Monroe  twelfth. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  spectrum.  Pike  had  the  highest  proportion 
of  people  over  age  65  of  all  counties  in  the  State.  Wayne  was  next.  Lackawanna 
and  Carbon  ranked  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  Schuylkill  nineteenth,  Luzerne  twenty- 
third,  and  Monroe  twenty-sixth. 

With  this  higher  than  average  age  population,  changes  in  the  District's 
economy  meant  hardship  for  older  people  whose  skills  developed  over  decades 
become  obsolete. 

The  1960  figures  actually  repeated  those  of  earlier  censuses  which  also 
showed  an  aging  population  as  a result  of  migration.  This  pattern  of  peo  pie 
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leaving  was  noted  in  the  descriptions  of  many  of  the  economic  activity  centers 
which  began  losing  population  in  1910,  1920,  or  1930  as  the  anthracite  industry 
began  slipping. 

TABLE  42 

NORTHEAST  DISTRICT  POPULATION  CHANGES  1929-1963 

County  Percent  Change 


Carbon 

— 

17 

Lackawanna 

- 

28 

Luze  rne 

- 

23 

Monroe 

+ 

55 

Pike 

+ 

25 

Schuylkill 

- 

28 

Wayne 

- 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 

The  total  migration  was,  of  course,  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
1929  figure  when  natural  increase  for  this  period  was  considered.  In  the 
1950-60  period  alone,  the  migration  loss  (which  includes  natural  Increase)  came 
to  155,330,  or  16  percent  of  the  1950  population. 

Migration  is  most  often  simply  a demographic  expression  of  economic 
conditions  - usually  adverse  conditions  - and  in  the  Northeast  District  declin- 
ing raining  and  railroading  activities  were  the  major  causes  of  departure.  At 
least  the  decline  in  general  economic  activity  brought  on  by  widespread  unemploy- 
ment prompted  people  in  many  businesses  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  where 
conditions  were  more  favorable.  Hence,  migration  patterns  can  be  taken  as  an 
indicator  of  economic  health. 
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The  losses  came  in  the  counties  with  the  most  people  - the  counties 
where  there  had  been  the  most  mining  employment.  As  the  table  below  shows, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  and  Schuylkill  Counties  lost  more  people  in  the  fifties 
than  lived  in  the  Northern  Tier  District  in  1965.  State  Planning  Board  esti- 
mates suggest  that  since  1960  the  rates  of  leaving  have  dropped  greatly  and 
that  they  have  been  reversed  in  some  cases.  By  1975,  in-migration  is  expected 
to  be  the  rule. 


TABLE  43 

NORIHEAST  DISTRICT  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FROM  MIGRATION 


County  1950-1960  1960-1965  1965-1975 


Carbon 

- 8,791 

+ 131 

+ 2,100 

Lackawanna 

- 39,201 

- 12,012 

-4-  12,800 

L-uzerne 

- 69,181 

- 6,745 

+ 23,400 

Monroe 

-f  2,411 

+ 2,083 

+ 18,300 

i’  iku 

+ 444 

+ 628 

+ 2,700 

S chuy Ikill 

- 38,731 

934 

- 3,600 

Wayne 

- 2,281 

+ 1,105 

+ 5,100 

-155,330 

- 15,744 

+ 60,800 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
estimates  and  projections. 


The  reversal  of  trends  - always  a somewhat  daring  prediction  - is 
niore  fully  explained  in  the  following  section  which  discusses  employment  be- 
cause in  this  Plan  report  future  population  is  predicted  on  the  basis  of  future 
employment  expectations.  The  near  static  1960-65  population  level  (there  was  a 
decrease  of  .15  percent)  is  expected  to  give  way  to  a 9.7  percent  increase  in 
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.the  1965-75  period.  These  increases  will  be  most  pronounced  in  the  eastern 
; counties  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  but  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties, 
:v;ith  65  percent  of  the  District  population,  are  expected  to  show  the  greatest 
absolute  gains . 


TABLE  44 

NORTHEAST  DISTRICT  POPULATION  SUMMARY 


County  1950  1960  1965  1975 


Carbon 

57,588 

52,889 

54,000 

57,400 

Lackawanna 

257,369 

234,531 

226,000 

243,500 

Luzerne 

392,241 

346,972 

346,000 

377,100 

Monroe 

33,773 

39,567 

43,300 

63,800 

Pike 

8,425 

9,158 

9,800 

12,500 

Schuylkill 

200,577 

173,027 

174,000 

173,000 

Wayne 

28,478 

28,237 

30,000 

36,000 

978,451 

884,381 

883,100 

963,300 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 

estimates  and  projections. 

These  are  the  counties  where  the  losses  have  been  most  crucial,  and 
where  the  reversal  of  past  trends  has  the  deepest  social  and  economic  signifi- 
cance. During  the  fifties,  for  example,  a third  of  the  people  lost  through 
migration  from  these  two  counties  were  20-29  years  old,  those  young  people  just 
entering  on  lifetime  careers  who  showed  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  area  by 
moving  elsewhere.  While  this  is  far  from  an  unusual  pattern  in  Appalachian 
counties  where  migration  has  been  the  rule,  the  reversal  of  that  trend  suggests 
not  only  enough  confidence  to  hold  future  young  adults,  but  enough  to  bring  in 


others  from  elsewhere. 
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That  fact  has  a psychological  significance  with  considerably  more 
than  mere  economic  importance.  If  in-migration  actually  begins  in  these 
counties  where  evidences  of  coal  mining  abound,  it  means  that  the  image  of 
failure  and  obsolescence  associated  witli  mining  will  have  been  overcome.  No 
doubt  part  of  this  change  will  come  from  the  elimination  of  culm  banks,  mine 
fires,  and  other  intrusions  on  the  landscape  that  may  have  discouraged  young 
people  in  the  past. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Since  Jobs  are  used  as  the  key  lor  estimating  future  population,  tiie 
presumption  is  that  Job  opportunities  in  the  Nortlieast  l^istrict  will  be  attrac- 
t iv'e  to  new  entrants  into  the  Job  market.  Hence,  a close  examination  of  employ- 
ment trends  and  projections  shows  the  kinds  of  jobs  expected  to  produce  changes 
in  the  District.  The  employment  summary  in  the  table  below  contains  the  essen- 
tials of  the  story.  Non-manufacturing  employment  is  expected  to  grow  faster 
than  manufacturing  employment,  and  that  growth  is  concentrated  in  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  and  in  services.  Among  manufacturing  industries,  electrical 
machinery  is  expected  to  register  the  largest  gain  by  almost  doubling  in  employ- 
ment between  1965  and  1975.  In  contrast,  apparel,  which  accounted  for  two- 
fifths  of  all  factory  Jobs  in  1965  and  sliowed  the  greatest  growth  between  1960 
and  1965,  is  expected  to  decline  slightly  in  the  1965-75  period. 

This  table  is  a good  reference  point  for  many  of  the  comments  below. 
One  point  requiring  emphasis  is  the  decline  in  the  self-employed  category. 

Since  the  data  in  this  category  result  from  estimating  techniques  instead  of 
head  counts,  they  can  fluctuate  merely  as  a result  of  revised  statistical 
methods.  Here,  employment  in  this  category  is  declining  for  exactly  that  reason 
and  obscures  other  actual  gains.  Perhaps  most  important  is  for  readers  to  note 
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TABLE  45 


NORTHEAST  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT  EMPLOYMENT 

(IN  THOUSANDS) 


Industry  Groups 

1960 

1965 

1975 

Agriculture 

7.8 

6.1 

4.2 

Mining 

13.5 

8.8 

4.1 

Contract  Construction 

8.1 

9.8 

13.6 

Transportation,  Communications , 

Public  Utilities 

18.3 

15.8 

16.4 

Trade 

44.3 

45.2 

53.1 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

7.5 

7.8 

8.7 

Services 

33.7 

36.5 

49.1 

Civilian  Government 

31.0 

34.9 

44.1 

Manufacturing 

109.4 

124.4 

139.8 

Food  Products 

7.7 

7,5 

6.8 

Tobacco 

4.4 

5.1 

4.6 

Textiles 

10.1 

9.9 

8.1 

Apparel 

43.5 

49.6 

48.3 

Paper 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

Printing  and  Publishing 

4.4 

4.9 

7.6 

Chemicals 

1.7 

2.7 

3.  7 

Petroleum 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

Rubber  and  Plastics 

1.9 

2.7 

4.1 

Leather 

6 . 6 

5.9 

5.4 

Lumber,  Wood,  Furniture 

2.3 

3.6 

4.2 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass 

1.1 

1 .6 

2,2 

Primary  Metals 

5.1 

4.9 

4.6 

Fabricated  Metals 

5.2 

6.5 

8.9 

Non-electrical  Machinery 

3.7 

4.2 

6 , 6 

Electrical  Machinery 

5.3 

6.8 

11.2 

Transportation  Equipment 

1.9 

1.9 

3.4 

Instruments 

* 

0.1 

0.9 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

3.4 

5.4 

6.8 

Sub-Total  Agricultural  and 

Wage  and  Salary 

273.6 

289.3 

333.1 

Self  - employed 

38.7 

37.7 

31.3 

Total 

312.3 

327.0 

364.4 

Unemployed 

42.0 

21.6 

12.8** 

*Fewer  than  50  employees. 

**3.5%  unemployment  rate  assumed 

as 

point  at 

which  outmigration 

begins . 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department 

of 

Labor  and 

Industry,  Bureau 

of  Employment 

Security;  Pennsylvania 

Department  of 

Internal  Affairs; 

Pennsylvania 

State  Planning  Board. 
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that  total  agricultural  and  wage  and  salary  employment  increased  by  15,700  jobs 
during  the  1960-65  period  and  is  projected  to  increase  by  43,800  jobs  between 
1965  and  1975. 

A number  of  analyses  of  the  Northeast  District  economy  have  been  made  re- 
cently to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  to  evolve  a development  strategy 
for  local  development  officials.  One  of  the  most  useful  tools  is  the  differ- 
ential shift  analysis.  It  provides  a means  for  comparing  relative  changes 
between  two  different  areas. 

One  of  the  comparisons  made  was  that  between  the  performance  of  the  North- 
east District  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  1960-65  period  to  determine 
whether  the  District  maintained  the  State's  growth  rates.  Had  the  District 
performed  as  well  as  the  State  between  1960  and  1965,  total  agricultural  wage 
and  salary  employment  would  have  increased  by  19,710.  Instead,  the  total  gain 
in  employment  was  only  15,700,  which  resulted  in  a relative  shift  downward  of 
4,010  Jobs.  This  performance  below  the  State  average  is  attributable  to  two 
factors : 

*79  percent  of  the  shift  (also  called  net  relative  change)  is  the 
result  of  the  District's  unfavorable  industrial  mix.  That  is. 

District  employment  was  concentrated  in  industries  that  grew  slowly 
or  declined  in  Pennsylvania  between  1960  and  1965. 

*21  percent  of  the  shift  derived  from  the  District's  inability  to 
compete  effectively  with  the  rest  of  the  State  for  new  employment 
growth.  This  applies  both  to  less  success  in  attracting  new  indus- 
tries into  the  area  and  to  obtaining  less  expansion  of  locally 
existing  industries. 

Mining,  as  might  be  anticipated,  led  the  industries  that  contributed 
to  the  District's  unfavorable  industrial  mix.  The  major  contributors  were: 
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Indus  try 


Employment  Change  Related  to 
Unfavorable  Industrial  Mix 


lining  - 4,290 
'ransportation,  Communications, 

Public  Utilities  - 2,280 
’extlles  - 1,460 
Agriculture  - 1,430 
lobacco  - 1,170 


Net  losses  resulting  from  inability  to  compete  effectively  were  signi- 
ficant in  the  following  industries: 


Industry 


Employment  Change  Related  to 
Unfavorable  Competitive  Effect 


Trade  - 5,200 
Services  - 1,870 
Transportation,  Communications, 

Public  Utilities  - 1,540 
Mining  - 1,380 
Government  - 1,360 


These  losses  more  than  offset  increases  in  other  industries  that 
derived  from  the  District's  demonstrated  ability  to  compete  well  with  other 
areas  for  employment.  Those  industries  in  which  the  District  excelled 
significantly  during  the  1960-65  period  were: 
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Employment  Change  Related  to 
Industry  Favorable  Competitive  Effect 


Apparel 

2,500 

Tobacco 

1,550 

Fabricated  Metals 

+ 

1,520 

Electrical  Machinery 

+ 

1,460 

Chemical  Products 

+ 

1,020 

Lumber,  Wood,  Furniture 

+ 

1,000 

To  be  sure,  some  of  these  changes  have  occurred  in  industries  in  which 
the  District  has  a small  number  of  peopJe  employed,  so  that  even  if  relative 
growth  is  pronounced,  it  may  amount  to  little  in  terms  of  overall  employment. 

And  still  another  factor  besides  size  that  is  of  concern  to  economic  analysts 
is  the  rate  of  growth  an  industry  is  exhibiting.  More  total  employment  results 
if  rapid  growth  industries  are  present  in  an  area  and  shares  in  them  are  being 
increased  than  if  an  area  is  obtaining  increasing  shares  in  declining  or  slow 
growth  industries.  Hence,  analysts  look  for  evidence  of  high  growth  rates  in 
fast  growing  industries.  Among  the  major  employers  between  1960  and  1965,  the 
District  performed  better  than  the  State  average  only  in  two  rapid  growth 
industries  - apparel  and  construction.  In  one  slow  growth  industry  - electri- 
cal machinery  - it  exceeded  the  State  growth  rate,  and  in  two  declining  indus- 
tries - textiles  and  fabricated  metals  - it  also  exceeded  the  State  growth 
rates . 

Ideally,  a district  could  hope  to  enjoy  above  average  growth  in  its 
largest  industries  so  that  expanded  job  opportunities  in  the  future  would  come 
about  almost  automatically.  In  most  of  Appalachia,  that  ideal  is  often  the 
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TABLE  46 


NORTHEAST  DISTRICT  INDUSTRIES  EMPLOYING  6,500  OR  MORE  IN  1965 


Industry  Group 

1965 

Employment 

State  Growth 
Characteris  tic 
1960-1965 

District  Growth 
Relative  to  the 
State 

Apparel 

49,600 

rapid  growth 

above 

average 

Trade 

45,200 

rapid  growth 

below 

average 

Services 

36,500 

rapid  growth 

below 

average 

Government 

34,900 

rapid  growth 

below 

average 

Transportation, 
Communications , 

Public  Utilities 

15,800 

declining 

below 

average 

Textiles 

9,900 

declining 

above 

average 

Construction 

9,800 

rapid  growth 

above 

average 

Mining 

8,800 

declining 

below 

average 

Finance,  Insurance, 

Real  Estate 

7,800 

alow  growth 

below 

average 

Food  Products 

7,500 

declining 

below 

average 

Electrical  Machinery 

6,800 

slow  growth 

above 

average 

Fabricated  Metals 

6,500 

declining 

above 

average 

Source:  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 

opposite  of  reality  since  heaviest  concentrations  of  jobs  have  been  in  indus- 
tries where  the  outlook  is  bleakest  or  at  the  moat,  not  very  promising.  Thus, 
a long-term  goal  in  many  areas  is  a change  in  the  industrial  mix  from  one  with 
many  Jobs  concentrated  in  slow  growth  and  declining  industries  to  an  economy 
with  many  rapid  growth  industries  supplying  most  of  the  Jobs. 

Most  economic  forecasts  begin  with  a projection  of  national  perfor- 
mance, and  since  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  competing  within  this  total 
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economy,  its  relative  standing  is  important  to  understand.  Because  the  national 
figures  obscure  whether  the  keenest  competition  is  nearby  or  remotely  distant, 
the  competitive  effect  of  tlie  Middle  Atlantic  States  was  introduced.  This 
nearby  area  is  actually  a more  important  source  of  competition  to  Northeast 
Pennsylvania  than  is  the  total  Nation,  so  it  Is  probaiily  more  important  to  know 
liow  well  the  District  is  competing  with  it  than  with  some  distant  State  sucPi  as 
California  or  Texas. 


CHART  14 

COMPONENTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGE 
NORTHEAST  DISTRICT 
1965  TO  1975 


Percent  Change  Numerical  Chong# 


Using  State  Planning  Board  projections  (as  modified  by  the  staff  of 
the  Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania)  for  the  District 
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and  National  Planning  Association  projections  for  the  Nation  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  a shift  analysis  was  made  of  agricultural  and  wage  and  salary 
employment.  It  showed  that  if  the  Northeast  District  were  to  perform  at  national 
rates  during  the  1965-75  period,  employment  would  increase  by  59,020  Jobs.  In- 
stead, the  total  projected  gain  is  43,800,  which  amounts  to  a relative  down- 
ward shift  of  15,220  jobs.  This  below  average  performance  is  attributable  to 
two  factors: 

*54  percent  derives  from  the  District's  inability  to  compete  success- 
fully with  other  areas  for  new  jobs,  and 

*46  percent  derives  from  the  District's  adverse  industrial  mix  in 
which  slow  growth  and  declining  industries  are  dominant. 

Among  the  slow  growth  and  declining  industries  which  give  the  District 
this  poor  industrial  mix,  those  accounting  for  the  largest  downward  shifts  are 
expected  to  be: 


Industry 


Employment  Change  Related  to 
Unfavorable  Industrial  Mix 


.Apparel  - 5,370 

Mining  - 3,430 

Agriculture  - 3,260 

Trade  - 2,770 

Textiles  - 2,440 

Transportation,  Communications, 

Public  Utilities  - 2,050 

Food  - 1,560 

Tobacco  - 1,510 

Leather  - 1 , 300 
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Partially  offsetting  the  poor  growth  of  these  industries  are  civilian 
overnment  (9,720  jobs),  services  (4,570),  and  electrical  machinery  (2,180), 
'hich  are  expected  to  grow  at  rates  faster  than  the  National  average.  These 
ategories  are  significant  sources  of  Jobs  in  the  Northeast  District. 

The  industrial  mix  in  an  area  usually  evolves  slowly,  so  despite  the 
.deal  of  having  most  employment  concentrated  in  rapid  growth  industries,  it  is 
lext  to  impossible  to  switch  suddenly  from  slow  growth  to  rapid  growth  indus- 
:ries.  Instead,  moat  development  strategists  concentrate  on  competitive  fac- 
tors to  enhance  the  economy  of  an  area. 

In  this  respect,  the  Northeast  District  is  not  expected  to  gain 
shares  of  employment  in  existing  industries  as  fast  as  the  Nation  is  expected 
to  grow  in  those  industries,  but  is  expected  to  exceed  the  growth  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  significance  is  less  that  the  District  is  expected 
not  to  compete  well  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  than  that  it  is  expected  to  do 
much  better  than  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  If  the  District  were  to  compete 
only  as  well  as  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  it  would  experience  a downward 
shift  of  29,860  jobs  during  the  1965-75  period.  Instead  its  relative  loss  of 
jobs  is  expected  to  be  8,280.  Thus  the  District  would  experience  an  upward 
shift  of  21,580  jobs  relative  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Major  contributors  to  this  competitive  advantage  of  the  Northeast 
District  over  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are: 


Employment  Change  Related  to 
Industry  Favorable  Competitive  Effect 


Trade 

Apparel 

Services 


+ 6,000 
+ 4,030 
+ 3,120 
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Industry 


Employment  Change  Related  to 
Favorable  Competitive  Effect 


Electrical  Machinery 


+ 2,390 


Printing  and  Publishing 


+ 2,300 


|Non-electrical  Machinery 


+ 2,080 


[Contract  Construction 


+ 1,970 


These  are  the  industries  in  which  the  District  is  expected  to  gain 
significant  shares  of  employment  relative  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Since 
this  is  the  area  with  which  the  District  is  in  keenest  competition,  these  gains 
are  indeed  significant.  While  the  employment  projections  are  not  self-fulfill- 
ing and  these  relative  gains  are  not  automatic,  they  point  to  the  sources  of 
employment  where  the  District’s  prospects  are  brightest  and  suggest  industries 
on  which  development  efforts  can  be  profitably  concentrated. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  of  these  are  rapid  growth  industries  nationally. 
Hence,  employment  expansion  in  them  does  not  necessarily  insure  continued  growth 
Indeed,  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  projected  to  be  the  District's  largest  Indus 
try  in  1975,  is  expected  to  be  a slow  growth  industry  nationally. 

Of  the  District's  seven  Industry  groups  expected  to  employ  over  10,000 
by  1975,  four  are  in  the  rapid  growth  category  and  three  are  alow  growth;  in 
three  rapid  growth  groups  and  one  slow  growth  group,  the  District  is  expected 
to  out-perform  the  Nation. 

This  latter  fact  - that  the  District  projection  is  for  faster  growth 
than  is  expected  in  the  Nation  - may  be  somewhat  speculative.  Retail  and 
wholesale  trade,  for  example,  increased  only  900  jobs  between  1960  and  1965 
while  the  1965-75  increase  projected  is  7,900.  Thus  the  rate  is  expected  to 
jump  from  180  new  jobs  annually  to  790,  over  four  times  the  1960-65  growth  rate. 
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TABLE  47 


NORTHEAST 

DISTRICT 

INDUSTRIES  EMPLOYING 

10.000  OR  MORE 

IN  1975 

Industry  Group 

1975 

Employment 

National  Growth 
Characteristic 

District  Performance  Expectation 
1965-75  relative  to: 
Mid-Atlantic  United  States 

Trade 

53,100 

slow  growth 

above  average 

above  average 

Services 

49,100 

rapid  growth 

above  average 

above  average 

Apparel 

48,300 

slow  growth 

above  average 

below  average 

Government 

44,100 

rapid  growth 

below  average 

below  average 

Transportation, 
Communications , 
Public  Utilities 

16,400 

slow  growth 

above  average 

below  average 

Construction 

13,600 

rapid  growth 

above  average 

above  average 

Electrical 

Machinery 

11,200 

rapid  growth 

above  average 

above  average 

Source:  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 


The  basis  for  this  acceleration  in  an  industry  predicted  to  grow  slow- 
er than  the  national  all-industry  growth  rate  is  the  new  highway  network  under 
construction  which  will  give  the  area  great  appeal  as  a distribution  center. 

Most  disinterested  observers  agree  that  these  new  highways  will  have  a deep 
impact  on  the  District's  economy,  so  this  estimate  of  future  employment  in  trade 
may  be  optimistic  but  not  unreasonable. 

Similarly,  predicted  growth  in  service  employment,  a rapid  growth 
industry  nationally,  is  expected  to  exceed  national  rates  in  the  Northeast 
District.  Service  employment  grew  2,800  from  1960  to  1965,  and  is  expected  to 
grow  12,600  during  the  1965-75  decade.  Here  again,  the  annual  growth  is  proj- 
ected to  accelerate  - from  560  per  year  to  1,260.  District  officials  have 
noted  in  the  past  that  service  employment  in  the  District  was  disproportion- 
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ately  low  in  comparison  to  other  areas  of  similar  size.  Now  that  the  structure 
of  the  District's  economy  is  changing  to  more  closely  resemble  other  areas,  the 
proportion  of  service  employment  will  expand.  A factor  that  may  slow  this 
projected  growth  of  service  employment  is  lower  per  capita  personal  income  in 
the  District  than  in  the  State  or  the  Nation.  As  was  mentioned  in  Manpower 
Dilemma  In  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  "per  capita  personal  income  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  has  been  between  $400  and  $500  less  than  per  capita  income  in  the 
State  or  in  the  Nation.  This  lower  level  of  income  per  individual  has  con- 
tributed to  the  lag  in  the  growth  of  the  service  industry  within  the  Northeast 
District . " 

The  increase  of  contract  construction  employment  at  a rate  faster 
than  the  national  growth  rate  is  somewhat  more  easily  explained  especially 
since  the  annual  rate  is  expected  to  increase  by  only  40  jobs  per  year.  Con- 
struction of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  on  the  Delaware  River  alone  could  account  for 
this  much  increase. 

Electrical  machinery,  the  last  of  the  four  major  industry  groups  in 
which  the  District  is  expected  to  exceed  national  growth  rates,  is  expected  to 
increase  from  the  300  new  jobs  annually  it  experienced  during  the  1960-65 
period  to  440  annually  during  the  1965-75  decade.  While  optimistic,  recent 
plant  additions  have  already  put  the  District  ahead  of  that  rate  for  the  years 
since  1965. 

Fortunately,  much  study  and  research  of  the  Northeast  District  by 
local  officials  preceded  this  analysis  and  explains  what  otherwise  might  be 
considered  overly  optimistic  employment  projections.  One  of  the  most  percep- 
tive studies  was  the  Overall  Economic  Development  Program  prepared  by  the 
Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  which  showed  some 
specific  handicaps  that  must  be  overcome.  They  include: 
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*heavy  concentration  (almost  40  percent)  of  employment  in  apparel 
manufacturing ; 

*raore  than  half  of  the  manufacturing  labor  force  is  women; 

*average  take-home  pay  of  manufacturing  workers  in  the  District  is 
about  $1,500  less  than  the  average  for  Pennsylvania; 

*value  added  in  manufacturing  per  employee  in  the  Northeast  District 
was  $3,500  lower  than  for  Pennsylvania  and  $5,000  lower  than  for  the 
Nation;  on  an  industry  by  industry  basis,  value  added  was  lower  for 
the  District's  largest  employers  - apparel,  textiles,  food  products, 
electrical  machinery,  fabricated  metals,  leather  products,  printing 
and  publishing,  primary  metals,  and  non-electrical  machinery; 

*the  level  of  annual  new  capital  expenditures  per  employee  in  manu- 
facturing has  been  substantially  lower  than  that  for  either  the 
State  or  the  Nation; 

^average  household  effective  buying  income  ranges  from  $1,000  to 
$1,700  below  that  of  the  Nation  while  the  typical  city  worker's 
annual  family  budget  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  eastern  seaboard 
cities . 

This  range  of  problems  requires  many  solutions.  In  general,  the 
District  needs  to  attract  more  growth  industries  that  pay  high  wages.  To  aug- 
ment this  selective  industrial  development  program,  the  Economic  Development 
Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  has  proposed  the  establishment  of  a manage- 
ment consulting  service  to  aid  local  businesses  in  solving  technical  and  per- 
sonnel problems.  A third  area  of  need  is  educational  programs  to  insure  that 
the  District's  labor  force  is  qualified  to  fill  the  exacting  requirements  of 
industries  with  high  capital/worker  ratios  and  high  wage  rates. 
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MANPOWER  TRAINING 


The  quality  of  the  labor  force  is  always  of  deep  concern  to  develop- 
ment officials.  In  the  Northeast  District,  that  concern  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Manpower  Dilemma,  which  reported  that, 

"The  District  continues  to  suffer  greatly  from  outmigration  of 
its  young,  best-educated  talent.  This  is  related  to  the  limited 
opportunities  for  college-trained  middle-management  people.  In 
addition,  job  openings  for  highly  skilled  or  professional  people 
are  limited.” 

"Levels  of  educational  attainment  of  those  remaining  with  the 
District  are  far  below  normal.  As  a consequence,  the  District  has 
a less  versatile  labor  force." 

Creation  of  more  job  opportunities  for  managerial,  professional,  and 
skilled  workers  through  selective  industrial  development  is  one  part  of  the 
answer  to  this  problem.  Those  industries  in  which  the  District  seems  to  have  a 
competitive  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  - transpor- 
tation equipment,  electrical  machinery,  non-electrical  machinery,  fabricated 
metals,  trade,  services,  and  contract  construction  - all  suggest  promising  areas 
of  emphasis  although  they  are  not  all  expected  to  be  rapid  growth  industries. 

One  rapid  growth  industry  in  which  the  District  is  projected  to  per- 
form poorly  relative  to  both  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  the  Nation  is  civil- 
ian government  employment.  This  is  an  industry  group  which  generally  attracts 
professional  and  managerial  workers  in  large  numbers,  and  may  therefore  benefit 
through  expanded  training  facilities  in  the  District. 

The  District's  seven  private  and  five  public  colleges  and  branch 
campuses  of  universities  supply  a steady  stream  of  graduates  to  fill  many  of 
these  positions.  However,  some  of  the  District's  leading  employers  reported 
shortages  of  qualified  job  applicants  at  the  technical  level.  A 1965  survey 
by  the  Economic  Development  Council  revealed  a number  of  skills  in  short  supply 
and  prompted  the  Council  to  call  for  "an  inventory/evaluation  study"  of  the 
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many  training  efforts.  A 1966  survey  revealed  several  thousand  jobs  for  which 
no  applicants  could  be  found. 

Since  those  surveys  were  completed,  two  area  vocational-technical 
schools  with  space  for  1,372  pupils  have  opened  - one  in  Luzerne  County  and 
the  other  in  Carbon  County  - at  a total  cost  of  almost  $5  million.  Three  more  - 
two  in  Schuylkill  County  and  one  in  Luzerne  County  - with  a combined  pupil 
capacity  of  2,560  - are  under  construction.  Four  other  schools  - one  for 
Wilkes-Barre,  two  for  Lackawanna  County,  and  another  near  Stroudsburg  to  serve 
Monroe  County  - are  being  planned.  Local  leaders  In  Pike  County  put  vocational- 
technical  education  at  the  top  of  their  list  of  needs  and  Wayne  County  leaders 
list  vocational-technical  education  as  that  County's  second  greatest  need,  but 
no  attendance  area  has  yet  been  approved  for  either  county  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Before  the  establishment  of  vocational-technical  schools,  the  District's 
manpower  training  problems  were  receiving  aid  through  a variety  of  public  and 
private  programs.  A private  trade  and  industrial  school  in  Scranton,  business 
schools  in  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  Counties,  and  nursing  schools  in  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  and  Schuylkill  Counties  augmented  shop,  home  economics,  and  business 
courses  in  high  schools  of  the  District.  For  the  waves  of  displaced  miners 
lacking  skills,  both  the  State  and  Federal  governments  have  been  sponsoring 
manpower  retraining  programs  teaching  such  skills  as  mechanical  maintenance, 
general  machine  operation,  welding,  auto  mechanics,  and  a variety  of  similar 
occupations.  Since  1962,  when  the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  was  passed,  both  State  and  Federal  retraining  programs  have  given  courses 
to  2,235  people  in  the  Northeast  District.  The  larger  classes  have  concen- 
trated on  the  major  occupational  shortages  such  as  those  just  named,  while 
individuals  have  been  given  schooling  where  an  individual  opening  was  avail- 
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able.  In  other  cases,  on-the-job  training  has  been  supported  through  cooper- 
ation with  employers. 

This  range  of  retraining  interests  highlights  those  categories  in 
which  skills  are  in  shortest  supply  and  the  demand  is  greatest  in  the  I'.'ortheast 
District.  It  does  not  reveal  the  amount  of  specialized  training  being  given 
workers  through  employee  training  programs  by  private  industry  without  public 
compensation  nor  training  from  other  sources. 

To  date,  however,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Northeast  District  as  in 
most  other  sections  of  Appalachia  Pennsylvania,  manpower  training  programs  are 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  local  employers.  The  manpower  surveys  of  1965  and 
1966  sponsored  by  the  Economic  Development  Council  emphasized  this  fact  by  re- 
vealing the  many  positions  for  which  no  qualified  applicants  could  be  found. 
They  may  well  be  the  harbinger  of  an  even  tighter  labor  situation  in  the  future 
if  job  opportunities  expand  according  to  the  employment  projections  show  above. 

Fortunately,  an  evaluation  of  manpower  needs  until  1975  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  aid  local  training  efforts. 

An  important  emphasis  of  this  study  will  be  new  skills,  so  that  tomorrow's 
labor  force  will  be  equipped  for  the  evolving  occupational  skills  of  modern 
industry.  Also  important  will  be  the  identification  of  skills  that  are  ex- 
pected to  decline  in  importance  to  help  assure  that  by  1975  there  will  not  be 
excess  and  idle  workers  - like  the  miners  of  the  fifties. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Another  estimate  of  the  Northeast  District's  future  concerns  the  role 
of  natural  resources  - minerals,  timber,  and  agriculture  - that  have  had  eco- 
nomic influence  in  the  past.  Clearly,  occupational  demands  related  to  natural 
resources  are  declining  and  suggest  little  demand  from  tomorrow's  labor  force 
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as  overall  numbers  of  employees  decline.  However,  in  natural  resource  use,  as 


in  so  many  other  industries  today,  there  is  often  a shortage  of  technically 
trained  people  at  the  same  time  those  lacking  skills  are  without  employment. 
Mining  - the  industry  that  dropped  55,000  jobs  during  the  fifties  in  the 
Northeast  District  alone  - is  reported  to  have  a chronic  shortage  of  mine- 
machine  mechanics,  and  many  other  industries  noted  in  the  past  for  reliance 
on  muscle  now  need  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  to  compete  effectively. 

To  the  Northeast  District  for  over  a century,  mineral  resources  has 
meant  anthracite  coal.  An  estimated  5.3  billion  tons  of  anthracite  have  been 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  since  1820.  This  amounts  to  about  a fifth  of  all  the 
coal  produced  in  Appalachia.  From  1825,  when  the  Schuylkill  Canal  opened, 
production  for  the  domestic  heating  market  of  eastern  seaboard  cities  con- 
stantly rose  to  a peak  production  of  99.6  million  tons  in  1917.  Since  then, 
production  declined  to  a low  of  16.9  million  tons  in  1962,  which  is  about  one 
percent  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  Nation  today. 

The  economics  of  the  anthracite  industry  are  influenced  by  two  impor- 
tant factors  - consumer  preference  for  other  fuels  and  rising  mining  costs. 
Despite  the  fact  that  anthracite  is  a cheaper  fuel  for  domestic  heating,  today's 
consumers  choose  fuel  oil,  natural  gas,  and  electricity  to  heat  their  homes  be- 
cause of  their  greater  convenience.  Until  new  markets  can  be  developed,  the 
outlook  for  anthracite  is  continued  low  production. 

A part  of  developing  new  markets  depends,  of  course,  on  keeping 
prices  down,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  mining  costs  have  become  a burden 
to  the  industry.  Much  of  the  relatively  flat  coal  has  been  mined,  leaving 
steeply  pitching  underground  seams  which  prohibit  extensive  use  of  mechanized 
equipment.  This  is  the  same  coal  passed  over  a century  ago  by  raining  companies 
because  the  coal  of  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Valleys  was  easier  to  mine. 
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Labor  costs  for  underground  mining  have  risen  as  mining  conditions  have  become 
more  difficult.  Another  cause  of  rising  costs  has  been  mine  water  control, 
sometimes  requiring  a thousand  tons  of  water  to  be  pumped  from  the  mine  for 
each  ton  of  coal  mined. 

As  mining  costs  have  risen,  open  pit  strip  mining  has  been  turned  to 
as  an  alternative.  Today  most  of  the  coal  beds  near  the  surface  have  been 
mined,  so  that  strip  mines  must  be  dug  deeper.  The  result  is  Increased  produc- 
tion costs. 

With  anthracite  reduced  to  about  8 percent  of  the  domestic  heating 
market  in  its  traditional  market  area,  attention  must  be  directed  to  other 
consumers.  Electric  utilities  have  consumed  most  of  the  reclaimed  coal  from 
culm  banks  and  river  dredging.  This  market  has  been  declining  in  recent  years 
and  may  cease  to  exist  as  these  sources  are  exhausted. 

Steel  and  cement  industries  have  remained  a steady,  if  small,  market 
for  anthracite  producers  - about  a third  of  the  utilities  market.  A glimmer  of 
hope  for  increasing  demand  is  in  markets  for  sintering  and  pelletizing  iron  ore, 
for  industrial  carbon,  and  for  various  other  metallurgical  uses. 

Generally,  however,  the  outlook  for  anthracite  is  pessimistic.  Other 
minerals  are  not  now  being  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  Northeast  Dis- 
trict although  there  are  substantial  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  in  the  sections 
of  the  District  covered  by  glaciers  during  the  two  ice  ages  that  affected  Penn- 
sylvania. Peat  is  another  product  found  in  the  same  area. 

These  glacial  deposits  are  also  natural  aquifers  containing  enormous 
quantities  of  untapped  ground  water  which  may  well  become  one  of  the  Northeast 
District's  most  valuable  natural  resources.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  great- 
est share  of  mineral  production  comes  from  anthracite  coal  in  all  counties 
except  Monroe  and  Wayne. 
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TABLE  48 


1966  VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  NORTHEAST  DISTRICT 


County 

Value 

^Minerals  Produced  in  Order  of 

Value 

Carbon 

$ 4,885,309 

Coal,  stone,  sand  and  gravel. 

peat 

Lackawanna 

withheld 

Coal,  sand  and  gravel,  peat 

Luzerne 

40,677,402 

Coal,  sand  and  gravel,  stone, 
clays 

peat 

Monroe 

771,072 

Stone,  clays,  sand  and  gravel, 

peat 

Pike 

withheld 

Stone,  sand  and  gravel 

Schuylkill 

37,123,723 

Coal,  stone,  sand  and  gravel, 

clays 

Wayne 

withheld 

Stone,  sand  and  gravel 

Total 

$90,993,000 

*Excludes  value  of  natural  gas,  natural  gasoline,  LP  gases,  petroleum,  and 
gem  s tones . 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Topographic  and  Geologic 

Survey . 

Other  economic  activity  based  on  the  District's  natural  endowments  is 
not  impressive.  In  agriculture,  for  example,  the  District  accounted  for  5.8 
percent  of  the  State's  farm  receipts  while  it  contains  9.8  percent  of  the  land 
area.  This  rough  comparison  suggests  that  there  is  a lack  of  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive land.  Only  in  the  production  of  vegetables  and  potatoes  does  the  Dis- 
trict appear  to  excel:  it  had  10.9  percent  of  the  State's  receipts  in  1965, 
most  of  which  was  contributed  by  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  County  farmers. 

Among  the  District's  counties,  Wayne  and  Schuylkill  are  the  agri- 
cultural leaders.  Wayne's  $14.4  million  of  farm  receipts  in  1965  was  almost 
30  percent  of  the  District  total,  and  Schuylkill's  $12  million  accounted  for 
about  a quarter  of  the  seven-county  total.  In  these  two  counties^  as  in  the 
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District  as  a whole,  the  leading  sources  of  revenue  were  dairy  products  and 
poultry.  Wayne  accounted  for  over  half  of  the  District's  $20.8  million  dairy 
production  while  Schuylkill  farmers  produced  two-fifths  of  all  the  District's 
poultry  products  in  1965. 

With  the  District's  high  level  of  urbanization,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  vegetable  and  potato  production  should  be  higher  than  average  in  the  State. 
It  is,  however,  surprising  to  find  in  the  U.  S.  (,’ensus  of  Agriculture  that  be- 
tween 1959  and  1964  the  actual  dollar  value  of  receipts  dropped  $175,000  while 
increases  were  reported  in  most  other  farming  specialties.  Undoubtedly, 
drought  conditions  contributed  to  this  decline,  Init  field  crops  and  livestock 
■"eceipts  showed  increases  over  this  period. 

Nevertheless,  District  officials  conclude  that  truck  farming  will 
increase  in  importance  as  urbanization  continues  and  the  population  increases 
expected  from  other  economic  stimulation  are  realized. 

The  District's  number  of  farms  has  been  declining  sharply  as  has  been 
true  in  most  areas  of  Appalachia  and  the  Nation.  As  of  January,  1967,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  there  were  4,600  farms  in 
the  Northeast  District  - 1,220  in  Wayne  and  1,160  in  Schuylkill,  the  two  lead- 
ing counties.  This  was  but  5.8  percent  of  the  State's  farms  at  that  time. 
Perhaps  more  revealing  is  that  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture  reported  a drop 
of  36  percent  in  the  number  of  farms  between  1959  and  1964. 

Much  of  this  decline  in  the  number  of  individual  farms  is  explained 
by  consolidation  since  during  this  same  period  the  average  farm  size  rose  from 
121.2  acres  to  132.7  acres.  However,  this  Is  not  all  of  the  explanation.  Land 
area  in  farms  fell  from  26.7  percent  of  the  District  to  22.4  percent  as  total 
acreage  in  farms  dropped  17  percent.  Cropland  declined  14  percent,  and  pasture 
12  percent.  Woodland  on  farms  showed  the  largest  decrease  of  all  agricultural 
land  uses  - 33  percent. 
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The  District's  role  in  the  State's  timber  Industry  is  no  more  im- 
pressive than  its  position  in  agriculture.  With  nearly  a tenth  of  the  land 
area,  it  supplied  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  1964  sawtimber  production  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Its  proportion  of  poletimber  production  is  even  less  impressive  - 
3.2  percent  of  the  State's  production. 

Stocks  in  the  District's  forests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  abundant. 

It  had  8.4  percent  of  the  State's  sawtimber  in  1964  and  14.8  percent  of  the 
poletimber,  and  the  balances  between  the  annual  allowable  cut  and  annual  growth 
were  showing  sizable  increases.  As  of  1954,  there  had  been  over-cutting  in 
Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties,  giving  the  District's  sawtimber  stock  a deficit 
ol  1.9  million  board  feet.  By  1964,  this  deficit  had  been  overcome  and  a sur- 
plus of  41  million  board  feet  was  reported.  A smaller,  though  still  Impressive, 
increase  in  the  poletimber  balance  was  registered  over  the  same  period. 

In  terms  of  economic  activity,  forest  products  are  of  modest  signif- 
icance in  the  District.  About  158  sawmills  are  scattered  throughout  the  seven 
counties.  Furniture,  paper,  and  other  wood  products  manufacturers  employ  3.7 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  employees.  Few  new  jobs  in  wood  using  industries 
have  resulted  from  the  industrial  development  campaigns  in  the  District. 

DISTRICT  PROBLEMS  AND  DEFICIENCIES 

Through  examination  of  the  economic  activity  areas,  population  and 
employment  trends,  retraining  needs  for  workers,  and  the  role  of  natural  re- 
sources, many  needs  of  the  District  have  come  into  view.  District  leaders  have 
classified  them  as  economic,  social,  and  environmental  problems.  They  have 
selected  the  problems  that  best  can  be  solved  through  multiple-county  efforts 
as  the  ones  that  the  Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
and  other  organizations  should  concentrate  their  resources  on.  Among  them  are 
the  following: 
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Economic  Problems 


1.  Low  levels  of  per  capita  Income; 

2.  Low  levels  of  output  in  manufacturing  industries; 

3.  Levels  of  capital  investment  per  employee  in  manufacturing 
industries  below  State  and  national  averages; 

A.  Adverse  industrial  mix  of  manufacturing  industries  in  which 
new  high  wage  and  rapid  growth  industries  are  needed  to 
improve  economic  balance; 

5.  Shortage  of  entrepreneurial  "risk"  capital  for  new  business 
ventures ; 

6.  Apparent  underemployment  of  manpower; 

7.  Shortage  of  skilled  managers  for  new  and  existing  businesses 

8.  Unbalanced  economic  growth  in  which  non-manufacturing  employ 
ment  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  growth  in  manufacturing. 

Social  Problems  - 

1.  Average  educational  attainment  below  State  norms; 

2.  Occupational  groups  heavily  weighted  with  operatives  and 
unskilled  workers  and  deficient  in  professional,  technical, 
managers,  and  clerical  skills; 

3.  Demographic  profile  at  variance  with  State  norma;  higher 
proportion  of  people  over  65  and  lower  proportion  of  those 
25-44  years  of  age; 

4.  Unusually  large  proportion  of  men  aged  17  to  65  outside  the 
labor  force; 

5.  Large  number  of  small,  uncoordinated  governmental  units 
often  unable  to  provide  a high  standard  of  public  services. 
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Environmental  Problems  - 

1.  Unsightly  appearance  of  mining  refuse,  dilapidated  housing, 
old  industrial  areas,  and  rundown  commercial  districts; 

2.  Air  pollution  caused  by  mine  fires,  burning  culm  banks, 
industrial  processes,  and  motor  vehicles; 

3.  Water  pollution  caused  by  acid  drainage  from  mines,  and 
industrial  and  municipal  wastes; 

A.  Land  subsidence  damage  to  buildings,  utilities,  and  road- 
ways ; 

5.  Water  supply  problems  including  the  need  of  distribution 
systems,  provision  of  necessary  reserves  in  developing 
areas,  and  allocation  of  supplies  to  rapidly  growing 
sections  of  Megalopolis; 

6.  Improvement  of  public  facilities  as  suggested  below. 

Within  individual  counties,  of  course,  the  degree  of  severity  of  these 

problems  varies.  Accordingly,  Northeast  District  officials  have  developed  pri- 
orities of  needed  action  for  each  county  so  that  the  most  crucial  local  problems 
can  receive  earliest  attention.  For  the  entire  District,  these  local  officials 
developed  a scheme  of  priorities  based  on  the  many  different  recommendations 
they  received  from  the  counties.  These  priorities  are: 

Northeast  District  Program  Priorities 

1.  Sewage  and  Water  Systems 

2.  Highway  Construction 

3.  Housing  Improvement 

4.  Industrial  Development 

5.  Mine  Land  Reclamation 

6.  Vocational-Technical  School  Facilities 
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7. 

Medical  Facilities 

8. 

Manpower  Training 

9. 

Public  Recreation  Facilities 

10. 

Urban  Renewal 

11. 

Higher  Education  Facilities 

12. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Facilities 

13. 

Air  and  Water  Pollution  Abatement 

1 

14. 

Airport  Development 

1, 

i 5 . 

Tourism  Di-ve  lopmen  L au<l  i'’inaming 

16. 

Flood  Protection 

17. 

Libraries 

18. 

Health/Welfare  and  OEO  Programs 

19. 

Model  Cities 

20. 

Public  Buildings 

21. 

Zoning  and  Planning 

22. 

Highway  Beautification 

23. 

Law  Enforcement 

JEWAGE  AND  WATER  SYSTEMS 

The  need  for  the  Northeast  District's  highest  priority  program  is  most 
keenly  felt  in  the  largest  communities  where  the  industrial,  municipal,  and 
lining  wastes  have  created  the  most  serious  conditions.  Mine  acid  pouring  into 
the  Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  Rivers  has  obscured  the  problem  by  neutralizing 
the  bio-degradable  wastes  from  municipalities  and  industries  discharging  direct 
ly  into  these  major  streams.  Tighter  regulations  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sanitary 
Water  Board  and  heightenetl  community  concern  for  improvement  of  local  water 
resources  have  prompted  expansion  and  new  c'onstruction  of  sewage  collection  and 
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treatment  systems.  Seventeen  new  systems  to  serve  36  communities  and  parts  of 
many  more  will  cost  at  least  an  estimated  $100  million.  A breakdown  of  these 
proposals  by  county  shows  that  most  of  them  are  found  in  Lackawanna,  Luzerne 
and  Schuylkill  Counties,  where  most  of  the  people  live. 


TABLE  49 

EXISTING  AND  PROPOSED  SEWAGE  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  NORTHEAST  DISTRICT 


County 

Number  of 
Existing  Systems 

Number  of 

Proposed  Systems 

Estimated 

Cost 

Carbon 

5 

0 

$ 

Lackawanna 

5 

7 

63.1 

Luzerne 

7 

4 

27.3 

Monroe 

2 

1 

N.A. 

Pike 

0 

1 (Study) 

N.A. 

Schuylkill 

7 

4 

10.3 

Wayne 

1 

0 

— 

27 

17 

$100.7 

Source:  Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 


Water  systems  tend  to  be  a less  serious  matter  since  there  are  large 
ground  water  reserves  throughout  much  of  the  District  and  municipal  systems  are 
extended  more  cheaply  than  is  true  of  sewer  lines.  Some  64  existing  systems 
are  scattered  through  the  urban  areas  of  all  the  District's  counties  except 
Pike.  Only  three  new  systems  are  currently  proposed  - two  in  Luzerne  to  serve 
new  industrial  parks  and  one  in  Monroe  to  serve  Stroud  Township.  No  cost  esti- 
mates for  them  are  available. 
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HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 


Out  of  several  score  proposals  and  recommendations  for  highway 
improvements  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  rural  sections  of  the  District,  five 
major  needs  have  been  isolated  and  given  the  highest  priorities.  In  order 
of  importance  they  are: 

^reconstruction  of  U.  S.  209  from  Matamoras  to  1-81  in  Schuylkill 
County,  making  it  a limited-access  four-lane  route; 

*recon8truction  of  Pa.  115  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  the  intersection 
with  U.  S.  209,  providing  six  lanes  of  limited  access  road  between 
Wilkes-Barre  and  1-80,  and  four  lanes  southeast  to  the  Northampton 
County  line; 

*construction  of  an  Inter-City  Expressway  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  Rivers  from  Forest  City  to  Nanticoke  to 
connect  the  continuous  urban  area  of  this  economic  activity  center; 
*widen  Pa.  390  to  four  lanes  from  Canadensis  in  Monroe  County  north 
to  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Pike  County;  and 

*establlsh  U.  S.  6 as  a "scenic  higliway"  keeping  the  existing  align- 
ment but  adding  passing  lanes  to  eliminate  hazardous  driving  con- 
ditions . 

The  construction  of  these  proposed  projects  would  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  improving  highway  network  that  has  been  built  over  the  past  fifteen  or  so 
years.  Beginning  with  the  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
and  followed  by  construction  of  links  of  Interstate  highways,  the  District's 
obsolete  road  system  has  become  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 1-80  is  already  completed  across  the  District;  1-81  is  completed  from 
I Binghamton,  New  York,  to  Hazleton.  Sections  in  various  stages  of  planning  and 
construction  are  1-81  from  Hazleton  to  Harrisburg;  I-81E  from  Scranton  to 
Pocono  Manor  in  Monroe  County,  and  1-84  from  Matamoras  to  Scranton. 
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An  Improved  U.  S.  209  will  link  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties  with 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  being  constructed  around  the 
proposed  locks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir.  PA  115  will  improve  connections  from 
Wilkes-Barre  to  the  recreation  areas  of  the  Poconos  and  to  the  east  coast  cities 
of  Megalopolis  as  well.  The  Inter-City  Expressway  will  give  to  the  communities 
on  the  west  side  of  the  rivers  speedy  circulation  comparable  to  that  afforded 
the  east  side  communities  by  1-81.  Improvement  of  Pa.  390  is  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute tourists  coming  to  the  Poconos  from  the  east  by  1-84,  and  establishing 
U.  S.  6 as  a scenic  highway  is  another  effort  to  make  tourist  travel  more 
pleasant . 

Many  more  highway  improvements  have  been  proposed  by  local  and  Dis- 
trict officials.  In  Luzerne  County,  15  highway  projects  of  considerable  local 
significance  were  proposed:  five  in  Lackawanna;  four  in  Monroe;  three  in  Carbon; 
one  in  Schuylkill. 

Access  roads  also  were  recommended  by  District  officials.  Many  of 
these  roads  are  related  to  site  development  needs  for  industrial  parks  and 
tourist  development  facilities.  For  example,  access  roads  and/or  site  devel- 
opment are  needed  for  industrial  parks  in  Hazleton,  Mahanoy  City,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton,  Pottsvllle,  Tamaqua,  Jim  Thorpe,  Nesquehonlng , and  Stroudsburg. 

Other  access  road  projects  proposed  would  serve  the  Ashland  coal  mine  museum, 
the  Scranton  campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  the  "Molly 
Maguires"  film  site  at  Eckley. 

HOUSING  IMPROVEMENT 

The  heavy  out-migration  of  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  is  blamed 
for  lagging  home  construction  in  the  Northeast  District,  but  the  high  levels 
of  unemployment  that  occurred  during  this  same  period  did  not  result  in  lower 
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standards  of  housing  maintenance.  By  1960,  the  District  compared  favorably 
with  both  the  State  and  the  Nation  in  several  key  indicators  recorded  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*84  percent  of  the  District's  housing  units  were  reported  to  be  in 
sound  condition  - the  same  proportion  as  for  the  State  and  slightly 
ahead  of  the  Nation's  81  percent; 

*46  percent  were  connected  to  public  sewers  compared  with  30  percent 
in  the  State  and  29  percent  in  the  Nation; 

*92  percent  had  hot  and  cold  running  water  while  93  percent  in  the 
State  and  87  percent  in  the  Nation  had  these  facilities;  and 
*65  percent  were  owner  occupied  while  68  percent  of  the  units  in  the 
State  and  56  percent  in  the  Nation  were. 

These  facts  are  perhaps  the  more  significant  in  light  of  the  greater 
relative  age  of  housing  units  in  the  Northeast  District.  For  example,  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  housing  units  in  the  District  in  1960  were  built  before  1930 
while  in  the  State  the  proportion  was  64  percent.  Apparently  in  the  Northeast 
District  older  buildings  have  been  well-maintained  in  contrast  with  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  where  age  and  deterioration  are  often  considered  to  be 
synonymous. 

Thirteen  housing  projects  have  been  proposed  by  District  leaders  - 
six  in  Lackawanna  County,  two  in  Luzerne,  three  in  Monroe,  and  one  each  for 
Schuylkill  and  Carbon.  Seven  of  them  are  proposals  for  housing  construction 
or  rehabilitation  projects  for  low  and  moderate  income  families  to  be  financed 
under  Section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  The  sponsors  of  these  projects 
expect  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  Appalachian  Section  207  housing  assistance 
program  for  planning  and  other  preliminary  expenses.  Three  of  the  District's 
economic  activity  centers  - Scranton/Wilkes-Barre,  Pottsville,  and  Stroudsburg  - 
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have  already  been  designated  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  as  areas 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  program. 

Four  of  the  District's  housing  proposals  are  for  new  public  housing 
projects:  two  of  these  are  in  Lackawanna  ('ounty,  one  in  Luzerne,  and  one  in 

Carbon . 

The  two  remaining  iiouslng  programs  proposed  by  District  leaders  con- 
cern an  effort  to  improve  code  enforcement  in  Lackawanna  County  and  a desire  to 
demolish  or  rehabilitate  rural  homes  in  Monroe  County  where  dilapidated  build- 
ings are  considered  to  be  a liability  to  the  tourist  industry. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  industrial  development  has  been  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  leaders  in  every  county  of  the  Northeast  District.  The  fact 
that  now  District  officials  find  that  it  Is  fourth  among  concerns  of  local 
oflicials  is  itself  significant.  No  longer  is  high  unemployment  the  nagging 
problem  that  It  was  for  two  decades  prior  to  IDbS.  Indeed,  as  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  chapter,  industriai  development  efforts  in  the  Northeast  District  have 
become  the  model  for  many  sections  of  the  Nation  since  imitation  is  bred  by 
success . 

Now,  instead  of  trying  to  attract  industries  that  will  employ  large 
numbers  of  people.  District  leaders  are  determined  to  be  more  selective  and 
tiiereby  improve  the  industrial  mix  by  broadening  employment  opportunities. 

Today,  they  seek  industries  paying  high  wages,  industries  utilizing  modern 
technology,  industries  with  high  values  oi  capital  investment  per  worker,  and 
industries  in  which  employment  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly.  These  are  the 
employment  goals  which  will  help  to  raise  per  capita  incomes  in  the  District 
and  thereby  raise  the  standard  of  living. 
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Industrial  parks  are  considered  one  of  the  inducements  necessary  to 
attract  industries  with  the  characteristics  cited  above.  Already  there  are 
nany  industrial  parks  in  the  District,  and  ten  more  are  proposed  or  in  various 
stages  of  development. 

Access  roads,  water  and  sewer  lines,  and  related  facilities  are  need- 
ed to  serve  the  industrial  parks.  All  told,  eighteen  separate  project  proposals 
have  been  developed  to  provide  these  facilities  with  the  hope  that  grants  from 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  for  access  roads  and  other  grants  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  for  water,  sewer  and  other  site  improve- 
ments will  bring  them  to  early  completion.  Some  of  the  access  road  projects 
have  been  listed  in  the  highways  section.  Reclamation  of  strip  mined  land  is 
proposed  for  industrial  park  areas  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties,  so  that 
both  conservation  and  economic  development  goals  are  to  be  achieved  in  one 
effort . 

Along  somewhat  different  lines.  District  officials  have  proposed  that 
the  lowbush  blueberry  industry  be  developed  in  Pike  and  Wayne  Counties.  As 
justification  for  this  proposal,  agricultural  experts  point  to  the  favorable 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  area  plus  improved  transportation  provided 
by  Interstate  highways  which  will  put  the  area  within  easy  reach  of  east  coast 
markets . 

MINE  LAND  RECLAMATION 

Restoration  of  land  disrupted  by  mining  - whether  one  means  the  re- 
moval of  burning  and  non-burning  culm  piles  resulting  from  deep  mining,  the 
filling  of  abandoned  tunnels  that  are  subsiding  and  damaging  surface  structures, 
the  extinguishing  or  controlling  of  underground  mine  fires,  or  the  restoring  of 
strip  mined  areas  to  original  contours  - has  great  significance  in  the  mining 
sections  of  Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  and  Schuylkill  Counties. 
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The  correction  of  these  problems  is  considered  necessary  not  only 
because  they  cause  air  and  water  pollution  and  often  are  hazardous,  but  because 
they  appear  ugly,  and  create  a poor  image  of  the  area.  Thus,  local  leaders  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  and  MLneral  Industries  have  been  working 
for  many  years  to  mitigate  these  conditions.  Since  1965,  these  efforts  have 
been  given  substantial  financial  assistance  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  which  has  made  grants  total  totaling  $17.7  million  for  seven  mine 
fire  projects,  seven  mine  subsidence  projects,  and  one  strip  mine  reclamation 
project  in  the  District. 

The  job  is  far  from  completed.  District  leaders  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  have  proposed  many  additional  proj- 
ects. Five  of  the  proposed  projects  are  to  stop  underground  mine  fires.  Four 
uf  these  are  in  Luzerne  County  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Hanover,  Newport,  and  Plymouth 
Townships,  and  one  is  in  Schuylkill  County  at  PottsviJle:  I’each  Mountain. 

Five  mine  subsidence  projects  have  been  Identified  - three  in  the 
Scranton  City  Hill,  Oxford,  and  Green  Ridge  sections,  and  two  in  Luzerne 
County  at  Ashley  and  Luzerne. 

Strip  mine  reclamation  projects  have  been  proposed  to  eliminate  mining 
scars  and  to  restore  land  for  uses  such  as  industrial  parks.  In  Luzerne  County, 
projects  have  been  recommended  for  areas  in  Wilkes-Barre  City,  Parsons  and 
Miners  Mills  sections,  Wilkes-Barre  Township,  Hazleton,  Larksville,  and  in 
Swoyersville  at  an  Industrial  park  site. 

In  Lackawanna  County,  a strip  mine  reclamation  project  has  been  pro- 
posed for  a site  in  Dickson  City  to  create  an  industrial  park;  another  has  been 
proposed  for  an  area  in  Scranton.  A project  also  has  been  recommended  for  a 
site  in  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County. 

A suggestion  has  been  made  to  create  a limited  dividend  corporation 
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in  the  District  to  purchase  culm  piles  and  then  secure  public  funds  to  elimi- 
nate them  and  make  the  land  available  for  other  uses.  A similar  approach 
could  be  used  for  strip  mine  reclamation  projects. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 

The  District's  twi.)  existing,  three  under  construction,  and  four  plan- 
ned vocational- technical  schools  were  described  in  tlie  discussion  of  manpower 
training  earlier:  in  the  chapter  and  do  not  require  additional  detail  here. 

Other  schools  are  now  in  tlie  liiscussion  stage. 

MEDICAL  FACILIIIES 

There  are  28  general  care  hospitals  with  4,800  beds  serving  the 
Northeast  District.  Of  these,  six  State  general  hospitals  and  one  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  account  for  a third  of  all  the  beds.  Nineteen  of  the 
hospitals  are  found  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
beJ:>  are  in  them.  By  contrast.  Pike  County  has  no  hospitals,  Wayne  has  one 
with  78  beds,  Monroe  has  one  witii  192  beds,  and  Carbon  has  two  small  ones  with 
a total  of  119  beds. 

There  are  three  state  mental  hospitals  with  3,7f)0  beds  and  a variety 
of  other  organizations  giving  mental  health  care  in  the  District.  Some  sixty 
nursing  homes,  thirty-seven  of  which  are  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties, 
provide  extended  care  especially  for  the  elderly  infirm. 

Sixteen  new  projects  are  now  being  advanced  by  District  leaders. 

Seven  of  these  are  for  improvements  to  general  care  hospitals,  including  con- 
struction of  the  first  hospital  in  Pike  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Milford  and 
Matamoras,  and  of  improvements  at  the  Carbondale  Ceneral  Hospital  . Five  of  tiie 
proposals  are  to  enlarge  or  provide  convalescent  facilities  and  homes  for  the 
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elderly,  one  is  a new  medical  center,  another  is  a mental  health  center,  and 
two  are  for  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 

These  projects  include  facilities  for  the  Institute  of  Physical  Med- 
icine and  Rehabilitation  in  Scranton  and  St.  Stanislaus  Institute  in  Nantlcoke. 

Costs  estimates  have  yet  to  be  made  for  four  of  these  projects,  but 
five  of  the  general  care  hospital  projects  will  cost  an  estimated  $10.3  million, 
three  of  the  homes  for  the  elderly  will  cost  $8.5  million,  the  medical  center 
$2.2  million,  and  the  rehabilitation  centers  $1.6  million.  Some  smaller  special 
proposals  will  cost  about  $350,000. 

M^uNPOWER  TRAINING 

District  officials  have  found  it  useful  to  distinguish  between  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  occupational  training  and  special  programs  for  man- 
power training  and  utilization.  Thus,  they  distinguish  between  vocational- 
technical  schools  and  special  manpower  training  programs  sponsored  under  the 
Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  such  special  programs  have  offered  training  to 
over  2,200  individuals  in  the  Northeast  District  since  1962.  Six  additional 
programs  are  now  proposed  by  District  leaders  to  achieve  a variety  of  goals. 

In  Carbon  County,  a $50,000  retraining  program  of  adults  has  been  proposed 
using  the  facilities  of  the  County  Vocational-Technical  School  at  Jim  Thorpe. 

A woodworking  machine  operator  course  to  be  conducted  at  the  Johnson  School 
of  Technology  in  Scranton  awaits  Federal  approval.  Federal  funds  are  also 
being  sought  to  extend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs  in 
progress  at  the  West  Side  Vocational-Technical  School  in  Luzerne  County. 

Another  kind  of  training  program  proposed  in  Luzerne  County  is  a 
computer  seminar  for  business  managers  to  suggest  improved  managerial  tech- 
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niques  open  to  them.  Still  another  approach  in  the  same  County  is  a proposed 
study  of  transportation  of  low-income  families  to  determine  ways  by  which 
broader  employment  opportunities  can  be  opened  to  them.  And  a concentrated 
employment  program  coordinating  public  and  private  manpower  programs  is  pro- 
posed to  return  dropout  workers  to  the  work  force.  This  program  will  combine 
the  resources  of  anti-poverty,  social  service,  and  employment  agencies  in 
getting  employable  people  back  into  productive  jobs.  Its  estimated  cost  for 
15  months  is  one  to  two  million  dollars. 

PUBLIC  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

From  State  Parks  to  community  tot  lots,  local  officials  recognize 
the  importance  of  recreation  facilities  for  both  the  well-being  of  its  citizens 
and  the  attraction  they  provide  the  District's  tourist  industry.  The  Poconos 
have  long  been  recognized  as  tourist  country  and  that  mountainous  section  has 
been  developed  by  private  resort  owners  around  glacial  lakes.  The  bulk  of  the 
District's  State  parks  have  been  located  here  as  well  - six  out  of  ten  being 
in  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties. 

A concerted  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Economic  Development  Council 
to  expand  the  tourist  industry  to  other  counties  of  the  District  as  well.  A 
big  boost  to  this  effort  is  coming  from  the  expanding  State  Park  system  made 
possible  in  large  part  by  PROJECT  70.  Two  new  parks  located  in  Schuylkill  and 
Luzerne  Counties  were  opened  in  1968,  and  eight  more  are  being  planned,  acquired, 
or  developed  - all  of  them  in  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Luzerne,  and  Lackawanna 
Counties.  They  will  add  13,428  acres  of  park  land  to  the  43,000  existing  today. 

Local  officials  estimate  that  the  tourist  industry  is  the  second  most 
important  to  the  economic  base  in  the  District.  At  the  peak  of  the  season,  it 
employs  more  than  30,000  people  and  generates  an  estimated  $100,000,000  in 
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annual  receipts.  These  new  parks  will  contribute  substantially  to  the  expansion 
of  this  economic  activity.  Moreover,  the  creation  of  the  72,000  acre  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  on  the  Delaware  River  will  reinforce  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Poconos  to  the  thirty  million  people  who  live  within  a 
hundred  miles. 

On  a smaller  scale.  District  officials  propose  construction  of  swim- 
ming pools,  county  parks,  community  parks,  small  fishing  and  boating  lakes,  and 
a municipal  golf  course  as  desirable  public  Improvements  in  the  near  future. 

Five  swimming  pools  in  Lackawanna  and  one  in  Schuylkill,  ten  county  parks  - six 
in  Luzerne  and  four  in  Lackawanna  - and  six  small  fishing  lakes  in  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  and  Wayne  Counties  have  been  proposed. 

URBAlNi  RENEWAL 

Since  the  passage  of  the  State's  Urban  Redevelopment  Law  in  1945,  the 
communities  of  the  Northeast  District  have  undertaken  57  renewal  projects  rang- 
ing from  total  clearance  of  areas  to  selective  clearance  and  rehabilitation 
projects.  Forty-five  of  these  projects  have  been  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne 
Counties,  ten  in  Schuylkill,  and  two  in  Monroe. 

Once  they  are  all  completed,  these  communities,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  government  will  have  Invested  an  estimated  $139  million  in  rebuilding 
commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  sections,  and  in  providing  new  public 
parks  and  buildings. 

Another  eighteen  projects,  concentrated  in  Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  and 
Lackawanna  Counties  and  expected  to  cost  $86  million,  are  now  in  various  stages 
of  planning.  Five  in  Wilkes-Barre  will  require  $64  million  of  the  total. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 


Eight  private  colleges  with  11,400  students  and  six  public  colleges 
with  4,400  students  provide  higher  education  to  residents  of  the  Northeast  Dis- 
trict. Until  recently,  when  the  major  universities  of  the  State  embarked  upon 
programs  of  establishing  2-year  branch  centers  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth,  District  students  depended  largely  on  private  colleges  or 
left  the  District  to  pursue  their  education.  The  only  public  facility  was  East 
Stroudsburg  State  College  in  Monroe  County.  Now  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity has  branch  campuses  in  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton,  and  Pottsville. 

One  community  college  has  been  established  in  Wilkes-Barre,  another  is  proposed 
in  Scranton,  and  a third  is  being  promoted  in  Monroe  County. 

Both  new  and  existing  colleges,  public  and  private,  are  proposing 
expansion  programs  that  will  cost  an  estimated  $28  million.  The  largest  propos- 
al is  a complete  new  campus  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  Community  College  costing  $18 
million.  New  buildings  proposed  for  three  private  schools  will  cost  $4.5 
million,  and  an  equal  amount  is  needed  for  enlargement  of  two  branch  campuses 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Another  proposal  is  to  construct  a science 
and  engineering  research  center  for  all  the  colleges,  universities,  and  indus- 
tries in  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton-Pottsvllle  area. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

In  the  Northeast  District  there  are  424  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  which  had  191,000  students  in  the  1966-67  school  year.  As  in  other 
sections  of  the  Nation,  the  local  school  districts  of  the  Northeast  District 
are  constantly  engaged  in  improving  the  buildings  and  facilities  of  their 
school  systems  to  insure  the  best  possible  education  for  their  children. 

Indeed,  in  Luzerne  County  the  Director  of  the  County  Planning  Commission  men- 
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tioned  that  elementary  and  secondary  school  buildings  needed  replacement  in  most 
of  that  county's  communities,  an  appraisal  of  conditions  probably  true  of  other 
areas  as  well. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  needs  identified  by  local  development 
officials  are  expansion  of  the  inventory  of  Northeast  Regional  Instructional 
Materials  Center,  creation  of  a science  program  in  the  elementary  schools  In 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  development  of  a new  science  and  mathematics  program  by 
Wilkes  College  for  elementary  and  secondary  students.  Officials  of  Lackawanna 
County  also  pointed  to  their  need  of  a high  school,  four  elementary  schools, 
and  two  vocational-technical  schools,  all  of  which  are  expected  to  cost  about 
$10.7  million. 

AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

Several  of  the  measures  proposed  for  abatement  of  stream  pollution 
were  discussed  in  the  section  concerning  sewage  and  water  systems.  In  addition, 
District  leaders  are  urging  some  water  pollution  studies,  including  funds  for 
work  to  be  done  at  Wilkes  College  and  a Pike  County  study  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing high  quality  of  ground  water  supplies  as  urbanization  takes  place. 

A dredging  project  is  proposed  on  Leggetts  Creek  in  North  Scranton  to 
restore  high  quality  to  this  stream  that  has  been  affected  by  acid  impregnated 
by  coal  that  has  washed  in  it  over  the  years. 

The  most  important  project  to  the  District  probably  is  the  $68.2 
million  Lackawanna  River  and  Susquehanna  River  Mine  Drainage  Abatement,  Sub- 
sidence Prevention  and  Flood  Protection  emergency  project  advocated  by  State 
and  local  leaders  alike  and  recommended  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Water  Re- 
sources Supplement.  The  decline  of  deep  mining  in  these  river  basins  has 
resulted  in  the  filling  of  these  mines  with  water  which  has  resulted  in  great- 
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pollution  and  subsidence.  A variety  of  measures  will  be  taken  when  funds 
are  provided.  These  include  installation  of  pumps,  boreholes,  land  reclamation 
and  restoration,  mine  flushing,  grouting,  and  treatment  facilities. 

Air  pollution  abatement,  a concern  in  most  urban  areas  today,  is  in- 
tensified in  the  anthracite  mining  sections  of  the  District  where  underground 
mine  fires  and  burning  culm  banks  add  considerably  to  the  common  pollutants 
emitted  by  automobiles,  industries,  and  domestic  heating  systems.  Many  of  the 
District's  mine  fires  are  being  combated  today  using  funds  provided  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  and 
Mineral  Industries. 

Taking  a longer-range  view  of  air  pollution  conditions,  officials  are 
supporting  the  proposal  for  an  air  pollution  study  by  the  Wilkes-College  Insti- 
tute of  Regional  Affairs. 

In  Monroe  County,  officials  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  air  pollution  committee  similar  to  the  regional  committees  that  have 
been  established  to  deal  with  water  pollution  around  the  'locks  Island  Reservoir 
and  watershed. 

AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

Airports,  like  highways,  are  considered  by  development  officials  to 
be  essential  to  their  efforts  to  attract  and  service  new  business  enterprises. 
Indeed,  recent  improvements  at  the  Wilkes-Barre/Scranton  Airport  to  accommodate 
jets  of  the  three  scheduled  airlines  are  considered  one  of  the  District's 
important  assets. 

There  are  five  other  public  airports  in  the  District,  only  one  of 
which  - the  Hazleton  Municipal  Airport  - is  served  by  regularly  scheduled  pas- 
senger service.  All  of  these  public  airports  have  paved  runways.  in  addition. 
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there  are  thirty-three  private  airstrips  found  throughout  the  District  which 
have  turf  runways. 

Six  projected  improvements  have  been  suggested  for  the  public  air- 
ports, including  increases  in  hanger  space,  creation  of  clear  zones,  installa- 
tion of  lights,  and  paving  of  runways.  Only  one  of  these  proposals  - the 
purchase  of  land  and  the  extension  of  runways  at  the  Mount  Pocono  Airport  - 
has  a specific  cost  estimate  - $2,048,000.  This  project  has  been  urged  by 
local  officials  because  it  will  serve  both  the  tourist  industry  and  a proposed 
industrial  park  in  Monroe  County. 

TOURISM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FINANCING 

The  estimate  of  local  officials  that  tourism  is  the  Northeast  Dis- 
trict's second  largest  industry  after  manufacturing  has  been  detailed  in  the 
Economic  Development  Council's  study.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  - Playground 
of  the  Megalopolis.  Tliis  study  examined  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  investment 
that  result  in  the  most  economic  activity  and  found  that,  if  anything,  there 
was  annual  "under  Investment"  in  tourist  facilities  In  the  District. 

Five  courses  of  action  have  been  proposed  to  assure  the  full  devel- 
opment of  this  Important  industry  - districtwide  promotion,  management  seminars 
for  tourist  facility  operators,  expansion  and  improvement  of  public  recreation 
facilities,  more  liberal  lending  terms  to  owners  wishing  to  expand  tourist 
facilities,  and  more  alert  regulation  of  objectionable  developments  and  sources 
of  pollution  that  destroy  the  District's  attractiveness. 

FLOOD  PPO'IECTION 

A survey  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  revealed 
that  nine  communities  of  2,500  or  more  in  the  Northeast  District  are  subject  to 
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major  floods.  (A  major  flood  was  defined  as  one  in  which  40  percent  of  the 
community's  buildings  have  been  flooded  in  the  past.)  1 hese  communities  are 
('arbondale  , Blakely,  Exeter,  I’orty  Ihir  t -Swoye  rs  v i 1 1 e , Wist  I'ittston,  Wyoming- 
West  Wyoming,  Wilkes-Barre,  Jim  Thor[)e,  and  l.ehighton. 

Already  several  flood  control  works  liave  iieen  constructed  in  the 
District  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  SoiJ  Conse i v.i  t i on  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  others  have  been  propost.-d  or  ate  now  under 
construction. 

The  locks  Island  Dam,  better  known  for  the  benefits  it  is  to  provide 
for  water  supply  and  recreation,  will  also  provide  signil leant  flood  protection 
to  communities  on  the  lower  Delaware  River.  Absence  of  control  of  the  River's 
water  in  1955  during  Hurricane  Diane  cost  downstream  communities  $100,000,000 
in  property  damages. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  ol  Eorests  and  Wau-tc,  lias  proposed  channel 
improvtments  to  Abrahams  Creek  In  Wyoming,  and  West  Wyoming,  I uzerne  County,  to 
avercome  an  unusual  geologic  condition  in  which  once  water  breaks  out  of  the 
channel,  it  flows  away  from  the  creek  hed  into  homes  and  businesses.  This 
project  and  a study  of  the  proposed  reservoir  on  Wapwallopen  Creek  in  Luzerne 
County  were  recommended  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Water  Resources  Supplement. 


LIBRARIES 

In  1965,  the  District's  twenty-*' ight  libraries  contained  728,000 
volumes,  employed  111  persons  full-time,  and  tiad  expenditures  of  $818,000. 
Lackawanna's  six  libraries  have  219,000  volumes,  folK'wed  by  Luzerne's  seven 
with  181,000,  and  Schuylkill's  seven  with  11/', 000.  1 he  Scranton  Public  Library 

is  the  tenth  in  the  State  in  annual  ex[)enditures  and  Wilkes-Barre's  is  eleventh. 

Overall,  however,  the  District's  library  resources  are  found  wanting 
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in  several  respects.  Existing  facilities  are  in  need  of  improvement  - either 
repair  or  replacement  - and  expansion.  The  District  lags  behind  the  State  and 
National  averages  in  books  per  capita.  Likewise  it  falls  below  State  and 
National  levels  of  per  capita  expenditures  for  libraries.  The  business  and 
research  sections  of  the  libraries  are  considered  small  by  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council  officials  who  recommend  establishment  of  a committee  to  study 
library  needs  more  thoroughly. 

Already  I'istrict  officials  have  re<'( mimeniled  some  specific  and  general 
improvements,  among  them  replacement  ol  lout  I»i.iiuIm's  ot  the  Scranton  Public 
Library  and  enlargement  of  aniither  l)iaiu.  h at  a tot.il  co^i  ot  S J , /DO , 000 . In  the 
fioyt  I.ibrary  in  Kingston,  a project  t(3  im  tease  the  liool  inventory  is  proposed 
at  a cost  of  $60,000. 

The  complete  upgrading  of  the  library  system  in  Carbon  County  has  been 
proposed.  This  would  begin  with  the  reliabili  tat  ion  of  the  library  system's  main 
office  at  Jim  Thorpe,  but  would  extend  to  overhauling  the  system  itself  to  give 
wider  services  to  community  programs  - especially  job  tiaining. 

HEALTli/WELFARE  AND  OEO  PKOCRAMS 

Health,  welfare,  and  anti-poverty  programs  often  are  excluded  from 
consideration  by  economic  development  groups,  but  in  the  Nortlieast  District, 
officials  find  that  these  programs  provide  important  underpinning  to  the  general 
economy.  Ihe  programs  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  in  partic- 
ular, suggest  direct  aid  in  solving  some  manpower  problems  that  officials  have 
found  perplexing.  They  found  a higher  than  average  proportion  of  adult  men  out 
of  the  labor  market  - apparent  dropouts  after  the  years  of  frustration  when 
unemployment  rates  were  very  high  - and  designed  a comprehensive  training, 
placement,  and  social  services  effort  to  attack  the  problem.  This  program  is 
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to  be  conducted  on  an  experimental  basis  in  Wilkes-Barre  at  a cost  of  one  to 
two  million  dollars,  using  community  workers  to  locate  the  "dropouts"  and  to 
determine  the  cause  of  their  apparent  resignation.  Then  through  combined 
efforts  of  social  service  agencies,  the  individual's  handicap  will  be  corrected 
so  that  the  placement  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  can  help  the 
person  get  a suitable  job. 

Community  action  programs  exist  In  many  of  the  District's  communities 
as  do  Head  Start  and  Upward  Bound  programs  which  are  intended  to  stimulate 
educational  achievement.  These  programs  are  both  beneficial  to  the  individuals 
Involved  and  to  the  community  generally  since  they  help  individuals  become 
productive  citizens. 

MODEL  CITIES 

Interest  in  the  Model  Cities  program  in  the  District  may  be  likened 
to  interest  in  the  anti-poverty  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
since  Model  Cities  also  is  a special  Federal  program.  Like  OEO  programs,  too, 
it  is  aimed  at  social  problems  and  human  services  needs  as  well  as  the  more 
traditional  physical  problems  of  neighborhoods  which  have  been  the  concern  of 
Federal  housing  officials. 

Model  Cities  has  been  considered  most  important  for  fairly  large 
cities,  and  to  date,  only  Wilkes-Barre,  among  the  District's  communities,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  Model 
Cities  planning  funds.  Scranton  officials  have  submitted  an  application  in 
hopes  of  being  selected  during  the  second  round  of  consideration. 

The  program  is  given  high  priority  by  these  cities  because  it  offers 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  social,  economic,  and  physical  problems  of  a whole 
neighborhood  at  once  in  a coordinated  effort  and  promises  not  just  the  physical 
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renewal  of  buildings,  but  also  improvement  in  the  lives  ot  residents  of  tfie 
area . 


PUBLIC  BUILDINCS 

When  District  officials  were  surveying  needs  of  local  areas,  a number 
of  public  building  projects  were  brought  to  their  attention.  In  Lackawanna 
County,  three  new  fire  fiouses  (estimated  to  cost  $P00,00()),  a new  prison  fSl.b 
raJlion),  an  addition  to  tlie  court  house  ($P.l‘5  luilliunj,  and  a community  center 
<!L  ('larK's  -'.ummit  were  listed.  In  l.uzeine,  a new  prison,  a county  administra- 
tion tiulldlng,  and  an  addition  to  the  county  liomes  wei  e specilied.  And  in  Mon- 
roe County,  a new  complex  of  county  buildings  including  court  house,  jail,  and 
library  is  being  contemplated. 


ZONING  AND  PLANNING 

This  District  program  item  aptly  illustrates  local  awareness  that  all 
efforts  are  not  dependent  on  money  and  construction,  f)ut  that  orderly  develop- 
ment often  depends  on  patience  and  thoughtful  attention  to  tfie  future.  Ihus, 
planning,  which  is  being  conducted  in  most  of  the  District's  counties  and  all 
of  its  larger  communities,  is  the  local  means  of  charting  the  directions 
communities  should  move  tor  the  greatest  benefit.  Through  zoning,  they  can 
prevent  Incompatible  development  from  occurring  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
costly  corrections  in  the  future.  Development  officials  know  the  importance 
that  both  planning  and  zoning  have  for  national  manufacturers  who  consider 
locating  in  the  District,  and  therefore  strive  to  have  areas  set  aside  for 
industrial  use  where  there  is  no  danger  oi'  future  encroachment. 
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HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 


A related  concern  is  roadside  appearance,  since  the  District's  roads 
bring  the  tourists  it  wishes  to  attract.  In  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties,  general 
efforts  to  control  junk  yards  and  to  limit  billboards  have  been  proposed.  A 
related  proposal  in  Pike  County  is  the  establishment  of  U.  S.  6 as  a scenic 
highway . 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

While  the  District's  cities  boast  low  crime  rates  and  the  rural  sec- 
tions can  cite  even  lower  ones,  there  is  some  concern  about  giving  law  enforce- 
ment officials  more  efficient  means  of  performing  their  duty.  In  Pike  County, 
for  example,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a law  enforcement  program  be  instituted 
for  the  County  that  can  serve  efficiently  the  scattered  resorts  and  small 
communities.  District  officials  also  propose  a study  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  forming  county  police  and  law  enforcement  departments  as  a means 
of  increasing  efficiency. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Several  individual  projects  have  been  urged  by  District  officials  but 
were  excluded  from  the  priority  listing.  The  exclusion  derives  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  unique  to  one  section  or  one  interest  and  not  from  any  lack  of 
importance.  For  example,  improved  educational  television  reception  for  Wayne 
County  ($10,000  for  engineering  is  needed)  is  the  top  priority  in  that  County 
but  has  no  significance  to  the  remainder  of  the  District.  Thus,  it  has  the 
highest  county  priority  and  no  District  priority.  This  project  would  involve 
the  construction  of  an  educational  television  "booster"  system  to  extend  recep- 
tion to  areas  not  now  served  and  to  become  a part  of  the  proposed  Statewide 
educational  television  network. 
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Other  special  projects  include  a proposal  to  revive  the  District's 
railroads  and  to  put  abandoned  rights-of-way  to  use  for  scenic  parkways  or  for 
water  and  sewer  trunk  lines.  A consolidation  study  for  municipalities  in  the 
area  of  Stroudsburg  is  another  special  project  proposed  to  District  officials. 

A final  special  project  of  concern  to  District  officials  is  improvement  of 
their  resources  f ■ir  publishing  and  distributing  their  own  publications. 

NORTHEASl  DlslKlCT  DEVELOPMENT  STRATECY 

Both  the  t:oinplexity  of  the  Djj'iict  and  the  swift  changes  which  have 
typified  it  tor  the  past  five  years  have  impressed  these  officials  that  a 
strategy  for  development  is  needed,  but  thtit  it  cannot  be  static. 

District  leaders  have  evolved  a development  strategy  with  four  impor- 
tant objectives: 

* raise  per  capita  incomes, 

* improve  the  physical  environment, 

’^create,  nurture,  and  promote  a new  "image"  for  the  District,  and 

■^create  a better  institutional  environment. 

To  raise  per  capita  incomes.  District  officials  propose  to  expand  the 
scope  of  management  consulting  services  to  local  businesses  and  industries  to 
help  them  improve  their  efficiency  and  thus  raise  wages.  Another  recommenda- 
tion to  this  end  is  that  industrial  development  efforts  be  aimed  at  changing 
the  industrial  mix  of  the  area  by  attracting  fast  growth,  high  wage  paying 
industries . 

Another  means  of  raising  per  cajiita  incomes  is  to  raise  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  classified  as  managers,  professional,  and  technical  workers. 

The  District  today  has  a disproportionately  large  number  of  laborers  and  opera- 
tives who  are  qualified  only  for  low  wage  paying  jobs.  Through  education,  some 
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of  them  can  be  trained  for  higher  wage  occupations.  Also  the  occupational 
structure  can  be  changed  by  attracting  skilled  people  from  outside  the  District. 

District  leaders  have  determined  that  six  groups  have  important  roles 
in  raising  per  capita  income.  The  communications  media  have  an  educational 
function  both  in  relating  economic  matters  to  residents  and  in  creating  a new 
image  for  outsiders.  Educational  institutions  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  adjusting  their  curricula  to  changing  needs  of  tomorrow's  manpower 
requirements.  Business  managers  are  called  upon  to  provide  more  on-the-job 
training  and  adopt  new  managerial  techniques.  Industrial  developers  are  asked 
to  be  selective  in  the  kinds  of  industries  they  attract  to  the  District  so  that 
workers  will  have  higli  wages.  Job  placement  people  are  asked  to  work  to  get 
the  adult  males  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  back  into  productive 
work  again.  And  governmental  institutions  are  called  upon  to  improve  public 
services . 

Secondly,  improvement  of  the  physical  environment  is  to  be  achieved 
in  the  following  sequence: 

a)  A program  aimed  at  improving  the  tourists'  initial  impressions  of 
the  District  is  to  be  established; 

b)  Better  utilization  of  private  and  public  lands  for  recreational 
purposes  should  be  encouraged; 

c)  New  water  resources  are  to  be  developed  and  existing  sources  and 
facilities  are  to  be  used  more  intensively; 

d)  The  District's  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  should  be  cleaned  up 
and  public  regulation  should  be  fostered  to  prevent  further 
pollution  of  surface  and  underground  water  supplies; 

e)  Better  utilization  of  forest  and  agricultural  resources  should 
be  encouraged; 
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f)  Positive  steps  to  alleviate  air  pollution  should  be  tried;  and 

g)  Land  subsidence  problems  should  be  corrected. 

Thirdly,  creation  of  a new  "image"  for  the  District  should  be  done  by 
a public  relations  firm  with  careful  coordination  to  economic  and  statistical 
research,  community  development  programs,  and  the  District's  overall  economic 
strategy.  The  new  image  desired  is  one  of  a tourist/recreation  area. 

Fourthly,  creating  a better  institutional  environment  is  to  be 
achieved  by  making  local  government  more  efficient.  Thus,  non-partisan  studies 
can  be  instituted  to  solve  special  problems  relating  to  services  so  that  more 
economic  use  of  tax  monies  is  achieved. 

In  an  area  as  large  and  complex  as  the  Northeast  District,  officials 
continue  to  weigh  proposals  for  action,  investigate  promising  economic  develop- 
ment ideas,  and  study  the  rapidly  changing  quality  of  the  economic,  social,  and 


physical  environment. 


B.  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  RECREATION/TOURISM  INDUSTRY 


IN  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Since  its  inception,  one  of  the  liconomic  Develo[)ment  Council's  [irlnie  objectives 
lias  beiMi  to  study  tlie.  growth  and  development  of  I lie  Kec  rent  i<jn/Tour  i sm  Influstry  in 
Northeastern  I'ennsy Ivan i a and  to  explore  practical  methods  for  expanding  the  rolo 
of  this  Industry  in  the  District's  economy.  Not  only  is  Recreat ion /Tour i sm  an 
important  part  of  the  District's  "export-type"  Industry,  but  development  of  the 
Recreation/Tourism  image  is  seen  as  a crucial  factor  in  fostering  new  manufacturing 
industry  within  the  area. 

In  1967,  the  Counci J completed  a study  of  the  Recreation/Tourism  Industry  in 
.Northeastern  Pennsylvania  entitled  Northeastern  Ihninsy  1 v.ini a - Playground  of  tie- 
Me^iJ._opo  1 i s . The  Council's  study  showed  that,  in  1966,  the  District's  Rec  r*  .it  i on/ 
Tourifim  Industry  generati-d  about  .$70  million  in  receiiils  among,  the  seh'Cted  estahlisfi 
ments  included  in  the  study.  (Receipts  for  1968  an*  est  imati'd  at  $110  million.) 
Included  were  accommodation  establishments,  children's  camps,  tent  and  trailc-r 
camps,  restaurants,  and  tourist  attractions.  Excluded  were  gasoline  service 
stations  and  miscellaneous  retail  establishments  whose  main  revenue  ccjmes  from 
non-tourist  sources.  Rased  on  some  sample  studies,  it  is  estimated  that  pas 
stations  and  miscellaneous  retail  sales  accounted  for  an  additional  $20  million 
in  tourism  sales.  In  aggrc'gate,  tiierefore.  District  proprietors  grossed  approximate! 
$90  million  in  receipts  from  rec'reatlon  and  tourism  ac:tivltles  in  1966. 

The  Counc'Ll's  study  also  showed  that  between  196)  and  1966  rc'ceipis  from 
recreat  i on/ tourism  activitic's  were  increasing  at  an  aver.ige  rate  of  10-12 
p<rcent--maki ng  this  Industry  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in  the  District. 
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The  District's  Recreation/Tourism  Industry  was  a small  businessman's  field 
until  recently  when  a new  wave  of  larger  corporate  investors  began  diversifying 
their  portfolios  by  building  huge,  complete  resort  complexes  in  Northeastern 
Ih  nnsy  1 van  i a . 

Within  the  District,  many  of  the  rec  reat  Ion/ tour  I sin  busiiu-sses  an-  fjuite 
seasonal;  but  during  the  last  few  years,  with  the  advent  of  winter  sports  such  as 
skiing,  snowmobiling , etc.,  new  facilities  are  being  constructed  to  include 
recreation  activities  for  a twelve-month  operation.  The  Skiing  Industry  in  itself 
has  made  many  resorts  into  year-round  operations  and  has  generated  an  additional 
SIO  million  into  the  Region's  economy.  In  1965,  approximately  one-half  of  the 
accommodation  establishments  were  not  open  on  a year-round  basis.  Employment  in 
tlie  Industry  reflected  its  seasonality — from  a peak  of  nearly  18,000  paid  employees 
(v;ith  a monthly  payroll  ot  over  $1  million)  at  the  height  of  the  tourism  si-ason 
id  Julv  and  August  to  6,000  in  .lanuary. 

In  1965,  the  cai)aclty  lor  overnight  accommodations  for  tourists  In  the 
District  was  estimated  to  be  33,000  in  tlic-  521  accommodat  ion  establishments 
included  in  the  survey.  Monroe  County  accommodations  included  about  one-half  of  these. 

The  prime  source  of  the  District's  tourists  is  New  York  (32.4%)  with 
Pennsylvania  running  a close  second  (30.6%)  and  New  Jersey  close  behind  (22.0%). 

The  New  York  figure  is  particularly  significant  because  in  1965  access  to  this 
area  was  relatively  poor  (no  thruways  or  turnpikes).  Wtien  better  access  is  pro- 
vided bv  completion  of  Interstate  Highways  80  and  84,  it  is  anticipated  th.it  the 
.'.'••w  York/New  Jersey  proportion  will  expand  substantially. 

rill'  tliree  types  of  tourist  attractions  wlilch  registered  tlui  greatest 
attendance  in  1965  were  swimming  beaches  and  amusement  [uirks  (3.1  mil  lion 
visitors),  movie  theaters  (1.5  million  vittitors),  and  Stati*  parks  (1.1  million 
visitors) . 
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Although  not  strictly  part  of  the  Recreation/Tourism  Industry,  public 
recreational  lands  play  an  Important  role  in  attracting  tourists.  Northeastern 
Pt'nnsy  Ivania  is  part  icuilarly  well-endowed  witli  such  lands  relative  to  its 
population.  However,  modernization  of  these  public  facilities  and  a broad'-r, 
more  intensive  use  of  public  lands  is  needed. 

Because  of  the  dominance  of  small  business  in  tlie  Recreation/Tourism  Industry, 
there  has  been  a wide-spread  tendency  for  business  investment  not  to  keep  pace 
with  tourist  demands.  A rating  of  District  establishments  found,  for  example, 
that  in  1965,  more  than  one-half  of  the  accommodation  establishments  and  restaurants 
included  in  the  survey  wore  "less  than  good"  and  about  A1  percent  of  the  attractions 
and  recreational  facilitic's  also  were  llstt'd  in  this  category. 

It  was  estimated  in  1965  tliat  the  Dial  riot’s  Recreat  ion/Tourl  sm  Industry 
suffered  from  "underinvestment"  by  perliairs  $1 '3  million  annually.  Actual  investment 
in  the  Industry  sliould  have  been  approximately  $21  million  annually;  but  it  was 
about  $8  million  a year. 

V-’ith  anticipated  returns  on  capital  investment  in  the  neighborhood  of  1'.'% 
percent,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "i'/hy  are  such  investments  not  made?" 

The  answer  appears  partly  to  be  the  fact  that  small  operators  are  not  suffi- 
ciently knowledgeable  concerning  their  business  potential.  Also,  it  was  widely 
reported  that  financial  institutions  in  the  District  were  not  receptive  to  making 
loans  for  this  type  of  development.  There  have  been  significant  changes  as  a 
result  of  the  Council's  study,  I’layground  of  the  Megalopolis,  released  in  1967. 

1 lie  study  was  the  first  attempt  to  define  the  Recreation/Tourism  Industry  as  to 
money  generated  into  the  economy,  receipts  of  recreation  facilities,  employment, 
etc.  Financial  institutions  for  the  first  time,  had  a statistical  study  ot  the 
Recreation/Tourism  Industry,  by  which  they  could  weigh  the  merits  of  a loan 
application  for  recreation/tourism  facility  development. 
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Another  important  factor  to  the  financial  institutions  was  the  transition  of 
facility  operations  from  a seasonal  nature  to  a year-round  operation. 

The  climate  of  confidence  among  owners  and  operators  is  improving.  Recent 
reports  indicate  widespread  capital  Improvements  in  most  categories  throughout 
the  region. 


I 
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C.  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  RECREATION  AND  TOURISM  ON 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Wliat  is  the  dollar  impact  of  the  recreation/tourism  industry  on  the  District's 

economy?  This  is  the  question  which  the  following  1965  tabulations  attempt  to 

answer . 

Volume  of  Receipts  in  Selected  Tourism  Establishments 

Total  receipts  in 

1965  of  selected  establishments 

included  in  the  Council's 

survey  amounted  to  some 

$69,860,000.  These  included  on 

l_y  receipts  of  the  type  of 

establishments  shown  below: 

Number  in 

Estimated 

Survey 

Type  of  Establishment 

Receipts 

515 

Accommodation  Establishments 

$43,416 ,000 

86 

Children's  Camps 

10,370,000 

20 

Tent  and  Trailer  Camps 

214  ,000 

533 

Restaurants 

7,506,000 

303 

Tourist  Attractions 

8,354,000 

1,457 

TOTAL 

69,860,000 

Table  I in  Appendix  T,  shows  a breakdown  of  receipts  by  county. 
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Growth  Patterns 


The  rate  of  growth  in  receipts  witliin  the  different  categories  from  19G'3  to 
Ihh')  was  as  follows: 


Charts 
gories  on  a 


Percent  Increase 


t:at  egory 

1963  to  6j 

Accommodat ion  Establishments 

2 1 

Children's  Camps 

10 

Tent  and  Trailer  Camps 

26 

Restaurants 

30 

Tourist  Attractions 

38 

2 through  5,  in  Appendix  2,  show  the  growth  In  the  different  cate- 
county-by-county  basis. 


Average  J )a i 1 y Expenditure  per  Person 

Hotels,  motels,  resorts,  and  other  accommodation  establishments  were  asked  t(j 
provide  information  on  the  daily  expenditures  per  person.  Such  expenditures  would 
include  room  and  board  and  any  otlier  expenditures  made  on  the  premises  of  an 
establishment  for  any  one  day. 

The  findings  showed  that  daily  expenditures  per  person  within  the  seven- 
county  District  averaged  as  follows: 

Spring  $ 9.09 

Summer  10.21 

Fall  10.16 

Winter  9.71 

These  figures  are  shown  on  a county  basis  in  Table  11  of  Appendix  2.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Monroe  and  Carbon  County  establishments  reported  higher  average- 
daily  expenditures  than  those  in  the  other  five  counties. 
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Ko n thly  FJraployment  by  Tourl  st~Relatecl  I'lstab  J ishments 


Witriin  the  seven-coanly  District,  July  and  August  are  tlie  peak  employment 
TiO  n t h a . 

In  July  and  August  of  1965  tlie  number  of  persons  employed  in  selected  cate- 
gories wc  re  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 


CateRory 

JuJ^ 

August 

Accommodat ion  Establishments 
(with  food  service) 

4,851 

4,836 

Accommodation  Establishments 
(without  food  service) 

1 , 1 L4 

1,610 

Restaurants 

J,5J6 

3,543 

lourist  Attractions 

1 , 357 

1,331 

Children’s  Camps 

6,490 

6,398 

Teat  and  Trailer  Camps 

5 5 

55 

TOTAL 

17,403 

17,773 

Employment  figures  reported  for  other 

months  in  the  year 

are  shown  in 

Appendix  2,  Tables  III  through  VIII. 

Weekly  Payrolls 

The  average  weekly  payrolls  during  the 

peak  employnunl  months  of  July 

August,  1965,  are  siiown  below: 

DISTRICT  WEEKLY 

PAYROLLS 

Category 

July 

Augus  t 

Accommodation  Establishments 
(with  food  service) 

$ 269,575  $ 

267,096 

Accommodation  Establishments 
(without  food  service) 

66,702 

66,560 

Restaurants 

169,536 

171,027 

Tourist  Attractions 

112,747 

110,162 

Children's  Camps 

408,826 

402,966 

Tent  and  Trailer  Camps 

3,280 

3,160 

TOTAL 

$1,030,666  $1 

,020,971 
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Although  the  recreation/tourism  dollar  is  spent  initially  at  acconimodat ion 
establishments,  tourist  attractions,  restaurants,  and  other  tourist-related 
establishments,  its  impact  on  the  community  is  broad.  The  payroll  dollar,  for 
example, is  re-spent  within  the  community;  and  its  impact  probably  affects  almost 
every  retail  establishment. 

Weekly  payrolls  derived  from  tourism  in  the  above  categories  are  shown  for 
each  county  within  the  District  in  Appendix  2,  Tables  TX  through  XIV. 

Distribution  of  the  Tourist  Dollar 

Of  course,  the  entire  "tourist  dollar"  does  not  go  for  wages  and  saJaries. 
Every  operator  has  a number  of  other  expenses  which  also  must  be  covered. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  an  idea  just  how  the  "tourist  dollar"  is  distributed 
once  it  is  received,  and  how  it  might  affect  the  community  in  which  it  is  initially 
spent,  accountants  handling  resort  hotel  records  were  consulted.  They  estimated 
that  the  "tourist  dollar"  is  spent  as  follows: 


Percent 

Expenditure  of  Dollar 

Wages  and  Salaries  17. A 

Food  and  Beverages  1 A . 1 

Rent  or  Occupancy  Expense  lO.b 

Taxes  7.2 

Administrative  and  Miscellaneous  5. A 

Capital  Expenditures  and  Profit  5.2 

Maintenance  and  Repair  5.2 

Entertainment  A.  6 

Promotion  and  Advertising  3.8 

Electricity,  Gas,  Water,  and  Fuel  3. A 

Laundry,  Linen,  and  China  2.9 


100. 00 
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Although  all  of  the  expenditures  listed  above  will  not  be  spent  in  the  same 
community  in  which  the  accommodation  establishment  is  located,  nevertheless  it 
is  likely  that  a sizable  proportion  of  the  tourist  dollar  will  be  retained. 

The  tourist  dollars  which  are  brought  into  a community  are  relatively  "clean 
dollars"--in  that  many  local  services  (such  as  health,  education,  and  welfare) 
receive  support  from  such  dollars  but  are  not  required  by  those  making  the 
expend! tures . 
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D.  INVENTORY  OF  FACILITIES 


Number  and  Capacities  of  Establishments  Surveyed 

In  the  521  accommodation  establishments  surveyed,  a total  sleeping  capacity 
of  33,132  was  reported — Monroe  County  having  the  greatest  capacity  with  15,324. 

Monroe  County  also  had  the  largest  number  of  accommodation  establishments — 
followed  by  the  counties  of  Pike,  Wayne,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Schuylkill,  and 
Carbon,  In  that  order.  (See  Appendix  2,  Table  XV.) 

Most  of  the  accommodation  establishments  were  either  hotels  (115)  or  motels 
(155),  but  also  Included  were  lodges  and  Inns  (93),  and  "other”  accommodation 
establishments  which  numbered  62.  In  this  last  category  were  such  accommo- 
dations as  vacation  farms  and  family  tourist  homes. 

A total  of  303  tourist  attractions  were  visited  In  the  course  of  the  survey. 
These  Included  such  places  as  historic  exhibits,  art  or  cultural  exhibits,  sports 
facilities,  theaters,  waterfalls,  scenic  vistas,  unique  displays,  and  many  similar 
establishments.  In  1966,  the  total  estimated  visitor  capacity  of  these  "attrac- 
tions" was  reported  to  be  146,112.  (See  Appendix  2,  Table  XV.)  For  purposes  of 
this  survey,  a tourist  attraction  was  defined  as  any  business  establishment  that 
entertains  or  gives  pleasure  to  the  visiting  public. 

The  533  restaurants  or  eating  establishments  Included  In  the  survey  reported 
a total  seating  capacity  of  52,259.  Almost  half  of  the  eating  establishments 
visited  were  In  Luzerne  County.  (See  Appendix  2,  Table  XV.) 

While  the  distribution  appears  overweighted  with  Luzerne  County  establish- 
ments, an  examination  of  data  In  the  1963  Census  of  Business  shows  that  In  that 
year,  40  percent  of  the  District’s  eating  and  drinking  places  were  In  Luzerne 
County . 
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It  should  be  reiterated  that  included  in  the  Council's  survey  were  only  those 
establishments  catering'  to  the  recreat  ion/ tour  ism  trade.  Not  included  were  those 
businesses  mostly  local  In  iharacter. 

Tlie  8b  children's  camps  Included  in  the  survey  reported  a combined  c apac  Ity 
of  18  , 333,  'File  greatest  number  of  camps  were  in  Wayne  (bounty.  (See  Appendix  2, 
Table  XV.) 

Tenting  camps  and  trailer  camps  visited  in  the  course  of  the  survey  numbered 
20  and  the  reported  number  of  sites  was  894.  State  park  camping  facilities  were 
not  included  in  this  figure.  (See  Appendix  2,  Table  XV.) 


Seasonal  Operations 

To  determine  tlie  pattern  of  seasonal  operations  of  District  accommodation 
establishments,  survey  Interviewers  asked  owners  or  managers:  "is  your  estab- 
lishment open  all  year?"  Replies  to  this  question,  to  which  owners/managers  of 
515  establishments  responded,  Indicated  that  three-fifths  were  open  year-round 
and  two-fifths  were  seasonal  in  nature. 

In  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  Counties,  all  accommodation  establishments  visited 
were  open  year-round.  With  only  a few  exceptions,  the  same  was  the  case  in 
Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties.  But,  the  pattern  of  operation  was  quite  differ- 
ent in  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Pike,  and  Wayne  where  the  tourism  effort,  for 
years,  has  been  directed  mainly  toward  the  summer  months.  In  Monroe  County, 
only  115  of  the  207  accommodation  establishments,  responding  to  this  survey, 
remained  open  during  the  wintertime;  in  Pike  County,  only  41  of  the  111  accommo- 
dation establishments  responding  remained  open  in  the  winter;  and  in  Wayne  County, 
27  out  of  74  responding  remained  open  during  the  winter. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  each  year  more  accommodation  establishments 


are  remaining  open  during  the  winter  season.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  winter  sports  and  entertainment  activities  in  Northeastern  Penn- 
sy Ivania. 

Range  of  Rates 

Rates  for  accommodations  are  largely  affected  by  the  type  of  "plan"  the 
visitor  requests 

1.  The  "American  Plan"  includes  lodging,  plus  three  meals  a day. 

2.  The  "Luropean  Plan"  includes  lodging,  but  no  meals. 

3.  A "Modified  Plan"  would  include  lodging  plus  some  meal s--usual ly 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

Within  the  District,  managers  classified  their  establishments  as  follows: 


American 

Plan 

119 

European 

Plan 

355 

Modified 

Plan 

32 

(See  Appendix  2,  Table  XVIII.) 

Rates  charged  by  accommodation  establishments  were  classified  according  to 
plan.  A few  establishments  offered  ail  three  plans.  Most  offered  eitiier  the 
Puropean  Plan  or  the  American  Plan. 

Under  the  European  Plan,  about  60  percent  of  the  establisliments  reported 
their  rates  for  single  and  double  accommodations  were  under  $10.  Another  20 
percent  reported  that  their  rates  were  under  $15.  The  balance  charged  higher 
rates  ranging  to  more  than  $35.  (Sec  Appendix  2,  Tables  XVIII  through  XXV.) 
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Logically,  because  it  includes  meals,  the  American  Plan  rates  should  be 
higher.  But  of  the  79  establishments  (out  of  505)  offering  the  American  Plan, 
most  of  the  rates  reported  were  under  $15.  Only  34  establishments  reported  a 
rate  for  doubles  in  excess  of  $15  and  12  reported  rates  in  excess  of  $15  for 
singles.  (See  Appendix  2,  Table  XVIII  through  XXV.) 

Tile  range  of  rati's  reported  in  Monroe  County  were  somewliat  higher  tlian  In 
tile  rest  of  tile  District.  This  is  because  tlierc-  are  mor<.'  resort-type-  estaiillsii- 
r’lents  within  its  boundaries  which  offer  a wide  range  of  activity  privileges 
included  in  the  overall  rates. 

Facilities  at  Accommodation  Establishments 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a wide  variety  of  recreational  facilities 
help  to  draw  guests  to  an  accommodation  establishment.  The  survey  revealed  the 
following  services  or  facilities  were  most  frequently  reported  by  505  respondents 

Service /Facility  Number  Rc-iior  L ing 


i.ake  or  Pond 

1 65 

Swimming  Pool 

165 

Golf  Facliitic‘s  (ail  types) 

3 7 

Evening  Entertainment 

110 

Riding  Stables 

18 

Gift  Shops 

69 

Conference  Rooms 

(12,893  combined  capacity) 

184 

(Slc  Appendix  2,  Table  XXVI  for  services  and  facilities  by  county.) 
Origin  of  Gueete 

One  of  tlie  more  important  questions  in  the  survey  perLaInt.d  to  origin  of 
visitors  to  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  i'lie  501  replies  concerning  this  item 
revealed  the  following: 
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Origin 


Percentage 
of  Visitors 


New  York  State 


32. A 


New  Jersey 


23.1 


Phi 1 adeiphia 


22.0 


Pennsylvania 

(Other  than  Philadelphia) 


8.6 


Other  Areas  of  U.S. 


Northeast 


6.2 


Soutlieast 


2. A 


Midwest 


1.7 


Other  than  Above 


3.6 


100.0 


In  developing  future  marketing  campaigns,  managers  of  recreation/tour ism 
facilities  will  be  greatly  concerned  with  the  question  of  where  to  advertise  and 
how  much  to  spend  in  different  market  areas.  The  table  above  may  be  helpful  in 
determining  such  allocations. 

For  additional  detail  on  a county-l)y-county  basis,  see  Appendix  2,  Table  XXVII 

Length  of  Stay 

The  length  of  time  tourists  stay  at  accommodation  establishments  varies  some- 
what as  the  seasons  change.  Within  the  District,  the  1 to  3 day  stay  predominated 
during  three  of  the  four  seasons.  The  longer  visit,  A to  7 days,  was  least  popular 
but,  during  the  summer  season,  it  was  more  popular  than  in  the  other  three  seasons. 

District  hotelmen  have  Indicated  that  the  longer  stay  of  one  or  two  weeks, 
which  was  commonplace  a decade  or  so  ago,  is  passe.  Today,  they  say,  the  shorter 
stay  is  tlie  rule.  They  attribute  this  to  the  excellent  highways  that  lure  people 
to  more  places,  the  dominance  of  younger  people  in  their  clientele  who  are  more 
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prone  Lo  circulate,  and  the  availability  of  a great  variety  of  exciting  things  to 
do  and  see  which  entices  vacationers  to  move  on.  (See  Appendix  2,  Table  XXVIII.) 

Comparison  with  State  Traffic  Survey 

The  average  length  of  stay  recorded  by  the  State  Traffic  Survey  was  1.7  days 
in  Monroe  County,  3.5  days  in  Pike  County,  and  7.2  days  in  Wayne  County. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  tie  in  fairly  well  with  those  uncoverc-d  in  the 
t.’ounc  i 1 survey.  One  should  bear  In  mind,  however,  that  the  two  studies  were 
not  strictly  comparable.  In  tliat  the  Count:  1 1 survey  interviewed  managers  ol 
accommodation  establisliments  reporting  average  lengths  of  stay,  whereas  the  State- 
Traffic  Survey  interviewed  tourists  as  to  their  actual  lengtti  of  stay. 


In  addition  to  the  average  lengths  of  stay  elicited  from  tourists  for  .Monroe, 
Pike,  and  Wayne  Counties,  it  was  possible  to  make  a distribution  of  lengths  of 
stay  by  tourists  as  follows: 


Distribution  of  Lengths  of  Stay 
by  Time  Perlods--S L ate  Traffic Survey 

(in  percentages) 


No.  of  Days 

Monroe 

Pike 

Wayne 

1 

67.5 

14.6 

8.7 

2 

24.2 

37.5 

17.4 

3 

2.0 

16.8 

4.3 

4 

.4 

10.5 

13.0 

5-14 

5.2 

17.1 

26.1 

Over  14 

. 7 

3.5 

30 . 5 

Source;  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Department  Traffic  Survt-y  conducted  In  19h2. 
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Note  that  the  Council  survey  used  a different  methodology  than  was  utilized 
in  the  State  Traffic  Survey,  but  nevertheless  reached  a somewhat  similar  con- 
c lusion--that  is , tliat  a liigh  percentage  of  guests  visit  for  a short  (I  - 3 day 
period)  time. 

Tourist  Attraction 

Tourist  attractions  within  the  District  play  a significant  role  in  the  Dist- 
rict's recreat ion/ tourism  industry. 

An  estimate  of  the  attendance  at  a variety  of  attractions  provided  some 
indication  of  the  type  of  attraction  that  the  public  enjoys. 

Types  of  attractions  are  listed  below  in  descending  order  of  1965  estimated 


attendance . 

Category  Visitors  Reported 

Swimming  Beaches  and  Amusement  Parks '3,1  48,5  50 

Movie  Theaters  1,517,700 

State  Parks 1,107,158 

Waterfalls  and  Unique  Displays  or  Exhibits  654,725 

Golf  Facilities  (All  Types) 448,450 

Outdoor  Sports  Facilities 434,545 

Indoor  Sports  Facilities  361,500 

Art  or  Cultural  Exhibits  189,450 

Gift  Shops  125,450 

Picnic  Grounds  109,230 

Historic  Exhibits 64,56  3 

Antique  Shops 4 9,6  30 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  publication  Outdoor  Recreation  Trends, 
(April,  1967)  lists  "walking  for  pleasure"  first  and  "swimming"  second.  I he 
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i;stimated  attendance  at  attractions,  by  type,  within  the  seven  counties  of  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania  is  sliown  in  Table  XXTX  of  Appendix  2. 

Classification  of  District  Estab J ishments 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  interview.  Council  interviewers  were  instructed  to 
classify  aicominodat ion  establishments  as  to  their  physical  qualities,  including 
their  esthetic  appearance.  Those  classified  "excellent"  possessed  top  quality 
accommodations  and/or  facilities  similar  to  those  offered  by  new  nationally  known 
motels.  Establishments  of  lesser  quality  and/or  esthetic  appearance  were  graded 
"good"  c'r  "less  than  good-" 


Category 

I'lxcellent 

% 

Cood 

% 

Less  than  Cood 
% 

Accommodation  Establishments 

10.4 

36.4 

53.2 

Restaurants 

9.4 

37.0 

5 3.6 

Attractions  and 

Recreational  Facilities 

18.6 

40.6 

o 

00 

(For  details  on  eacli  county  see  Tallies  XX_X  through  XXXI 1 in  Appendix  2.) 

A Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Interviewers  with  Those  of  Managers 

In  addition  to  the  Interviewers'  ratings,  managers  of  different  accommodation 
establishments  visited  were  asked  to  make  their  own  evaluatlonR.  Specifically, 
the  question  asked  was:  "How  would  you  rate  the  condition  of  your  business 
property--excellent , good,  fair,  or  poor?" 

Then,  tlie  ratings  of  interviewers  were  subsequently  compared  with  those  of 
managers.  On  the  basis  of  these  comparisons,  a tally  of  questionnaires  for 
accommodation  establishments  revealed  that  only  about  33  percent  of  the  managers 
interviewed,  rated  their  establishments  the  same  as  the  interviewers  (or  as  a 
customer  might). 
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Another  40  percent  of  the  managers  were  inclined  to  over-rate  their  estab- 
lishments somewhat — that  is,  where  an  interviewer  would  see  an  establishment  as 
’good"  the  manager  would  vit!w  his  property  as  "excellent,"  or  where  the  inter- 
viewer would  classify  it  as  "less  than  good,"  the  manager  would  term  it  "good," 
But,  among  the  managers  Interviewed,  28  percent  showed  little  understanding  of 
their  deficiencies.  Wliere  an  interviewer  might  rate  the  establishment  as  "less 
than  good,"  the  manager  viewed  the  condition  of  liis  premises  as  "good"  to 
"excellent , " 
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E.  ANALYZING  AND  EVALUATING  FINDINGS  IN  THE  INVENTORY 


The  Appendicies  contain  a wealth  of  Information  for  the  analyst  because 
the  Council's  questionnaires  were  designed  to  elicit  information  which  could 
provide  valuable  insight  into  problems  facing  owners  and  managers. 

The  Appendix  2 tabulations  have  many  possible  uses.  Explorations  of  every 
possible  use  and  combination  are  not  possible  in  this  study.  But  analyses  of 
replies  to  several  questions  may  be  illuminating. 

Manager's  Views  Concerning  Need  for  Improvement 

Appendix  2,  Table  XXXIII  shows  that  236  owners /managers  of  accommodation 
establishments  responded  to  the  question:  "What  one  thing  can  be  done  to 
create  the  greatest  improvement  in  your  business?"  Listed  below  are  the  ten 
most  frequent  replies.  The  number  of  responses  in  each  category  are  shown  in 
parenthesis  to  the  right. 


1. 

Expand  facilities  (56) 

2. 

More  advertising  of 

their 

business  (36) 

3. 

Construct  swimming  pool 

(27) 

4. 

Modernize  facilities 

(24) 

5. 

Improve  State  roads 

(23) 
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6.  better  road  signs  (13) 

7.  Attract  more  industry  to  the  community  (11) 

8.  Develop  more  public  and  private  recreation  facilities  (10) 

9.  Permit  Sunday  sales  (7) 

10.  Beautify  highways  (7) 

Note  that  the  most  frequently  mentioned  item  above  was  "expand  facilities-" 
With  this  reply,  tlii-re  is  an  implication  that  tlu;  respondent  believes  that  a 
market  exists  for  his  service  or  activity  which  is  greiiter  than  his  capacity  to 
handle.  The  56  replies  in  this  category  indicate  that  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  respondents  had  an  immediate  "capacity  problem." 

The  next  most  frequently  mentioned  suggestion:  "more  advertising"  carries 
with  it  the  implication  that  the  respondent  sees  an  unexploited  potential  which 
might  be  tapped  if  advertising  efforts  were  expanded.  But  unlike  the  respondents 
who  answered  "expand  facilities,"  those  answering  "more  advertising"  are  likely 
to  have  existing  facilities  which  are  underutilized.  (For,  after  all,  if  existing 
facilities  are  being  used  to  capacity,  why  "more  advertising"?  'I'he  number  of 
responses  in  this  category  indicates  that  a little  over  7 percent  probably  had 
underutilized  capacity. 

The  third  item  shows  that  roughly  5 percent  of  the  respondents  recognized 
the  fact  that  their  lack  of  swimming  facilities  was  an  important  deficiency.  Since 
35  percent  in  the  survey  did  not  report  having  swimming  facilities,  this  reply 
indicates  that  30  percent  were  unaware  of  the  "drawing  power"  such  facilities 
have  in  attracting  tourists. 
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Approximately  5 percent  of  the  managers  expressed  an  awareness  that  their 
facilities  were  not  ''up-to-the-minute''  according  to  (4) 

For  a more  complete  breakdown  of  answers  to  this  question,  see  Appendix 
Table  XXXIII. 


Promotion  Efforts 

No  matter  how  attractive  Northeastern  Pennsylvania's  recreational  facilities 
may  be,  unless  those  in  the  potential  market  area  arc  made  aware  of  the  possi- 
bilities, they  are  likely  to  be  underutilized. 

Appendix  Table  XXXIV  shows  1,489  responses  were  tabulated  concerning  tlie 
types  of  promotional  media  used  by  Northeastern  Pennsylvania's  recreation/tourism 
establishments# 


Percent 

Type  of  Advertising 

45 

Newspapers 

21 

Direct  Mail 

17 

Radio  or  Television 

14 

No  Advertising  Whatsoever 

This  tabulation  is  only  an  Indicator  of  the  magnitude  of  present  efforts  at 
promotion.  Advertising  quality,  size  of  potential  market,  and  marketing  area 
advertising  have  not  been  considered.  Nor  has  the  size  of  the  advertising  budget 
relative  to  the  volume  of  business  been  examined. 

Nationally,  according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
hotels,  etc.,  spend  about  2.4  percent  of  gross  receipts  for  advertising,  and  rec- 
reational facilities  spend  about  2.8  percent.  If  the  District  followed  the 
National  pattern,  the  District's  Accommodation  Establishments  should  have  spent 
about  $1  million  in  1965,  based  on  their  gross  receipts  of  $43  million.  lourist 
Attractions  and  Children's  Camps  with  gross  receipts  of  $18.7  million  sliould 
have  spent  about  $524,000  on  advertising  and  promotion. 
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A.  Appendix  2,  Table  XXX  reveals  that  out  of  500  accommodation  establishments 

surveyed,  only  2'34  were  rated  as  Excellent  or  Good. 

B.  Appendix  2,  Table  XXXI  reveals  that  out  of  527  restaurants  surveyed,  only 

245  were  rated  as  Excellent  or  Good. 

Appendix  2,  Table  XXXII  reveals  that  out  of  301  tourist  attractions,  only 

178  were  rated  as  Excellent  or  Good. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  public  is  continually  demanding  higher 
and  higher  quality  and  better  and  better  service  when  it  travels,  these  facts 
Indicate  that  between  41  and  54  percent  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  estahlish- 
L'lhntH  presently  catering  to  the  recreat  lon/tourslm  trade  are  in  urgent  need  of 
upgrading. 

Recognition  of  Deficiencies 

tiow  well  do  entrepreneurs  recognize  their  problems  and  deficiencies?  In  one 
category,  Accommodation  Establishments  for  example,  answers  to  the  question: 

"How  would  you  rate  the  condition  of  your  business  property — excellent,  good,  fair, 
or  poor?"  were  cross-tabulated  with  interviewers'  evaluations.  The  results 
indicate  that  about  33  percent  of  those  interviewed  were  sufficiently  objective 
concerning  tiieir  operations  as  to  rate  them  as  a customer  might.  The  rest  were 
more  or  less  unaware  of  problems  and  deficiencies.  (See  page  88.) 

Anticipated  Actions  to  Correct  Deficiencies 

Do  entrepreneurs  plan  to  take  action  to  Improve  their  facilities?  Once 
again,  taking  Accommodation  Establishments  as  an  example,  in  answer  to  a question 
as  to  whether  they  contemplate  improving,  expanding,  or  otherwise  changing  the 
scope  of  their  existing  operation,  187  out  of  505  replied  yes.  Thus,  a little 
over  1/3  plan  to  do  something  to  increase  business. 
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Would  Improvements  Pay  Off? 


The  question  was  asked:  "Has  your  business  expanded  due  to  an  increase  or 
an  improvement  in  your  facilities?"  Of  the  446  operators  of  Accommodation  Estab- 
IJsments  who  indicated  that  improvements  had  been  made,  241  answered  yes.  Thus, 
in  about  64  percent  of  the  cases,  Improvements  do  result  in  increased  business, 
but,  do<;H  tiie  int:rease  In  business  justify  the  time  and  effort  put  into  the 
i criprovements  ? 

In  an  effort  to  answer  this  question,  Accommodation  Establ  isliment  managers 
were  asked  wiiat  the  cost  of  contemplated  improvements  might  be  and  how  long  it 
might  take  for  such  improvements  to  pay  for  themselves.  The  replies  indicated 
that,  on  the  average,  a 10  percent  annual  return  was  anticipated  on  such  invest- 
ment. (See  Appendix  2,  Table  XXXV.) 

Wiiat  Needs  to  be  Done? 

']  he  foregoing  analyses  indicate  that  possibly  more  than  half  the  operators  ot 
establishments  catering  to  the  area's  rec rent  ion/ 1 our ism  trade  are  not  up-to-date. 
'I  hey  apparently  do  not  si'o  their  business  ol)j  ec  tive  1 y ; they  may  not  see  the  need 
for  improvements;  if  improvements  are  made,  they  may  be  tlie  wrong  kind  (no  payoff) 
they  are  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  returns  which  can  be  earned  by  knowledgeable 
investors . 

These  facts  indicate  a need  for  an  educational/management-development  effort 
on  a sizable  scale.  They  may  also  indicate  a need  for  extensive  new  investment. 

How  Much  New  Investment  is  Needed? 

i iie  survey  was  not  designed  to  answer  this  question.  hut,  once  again,  taking 
tne  District's  Accommodation  ITstabl ishments  as  an  example,  it  was  found  that  the 
aggregate  cost  of  planned  improvements,  of  the  37  percent  indicating  that  such 
improvements  were  imminent,  amount  to  $7,()17,400.  (See  Appendi.x  2,  Table  XXXV.) 
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Assuming  that  Llie  oLla-r  63  percent  ef  the  District's  Accommodat  ion  F.stablish- 
ments  could  profitably  make  improvements,  an  annual  improvement  program  for 
District  Accommodation  Establishments  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,600,000  seems 
well  within  the  range  of  possibility.  If  this  figure  is  anywhere  near  correct, 
then  it  appears  that  "under-investment"  of  approximately  $13,000,000  a year 
provides  a "drag"  on  development  of  the  recreat ion/tour ism  industry's  Accommo- 
dation Establishments  within  the  District.  With  anticipated  returns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  percent,  the  question  is:  Why  are  such  investments  not  made"? 

Fart  of  the  problem  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  potential  investors 
ar(--  n(;t  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  return  possible  in  the  rocreation/tour ism  field. 
Also,  In  several  counties  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  tlie  possibilities  and 
potentials  for  recreat ion/ tourism  development  have  largely  been  ignored-- indicat ing 
a lack  of  awareness  or  a lack  of  entrepreneurial  effort.  Finally,  in  the  course 
of  the  survey  and  in  follow-up  interviews,  it  was  widely  reported  that  District 
financial  institutions  are  not  too  receptive  to  making  loans  for  this  type  of 
development . 
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SECTION  II 

DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  EXISTING  PRIVATE 

( PROFIT-ORIENTED) 
RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT^ 


2 

Except  for  the  regional  analysis,  most  of  the  material  used  in  the 
county  profiles  of  this  section  with  regard  to  the  existing  private' recrea- 
tion development  has  been  taken  from  completed  reports  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Economic  Development  Council 
to  verify  or  analyze  the  information. 


A.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY 


Northeastern  Pennsylvania  has  a distinct  strategic  advantage.  Here 
is  a vast  open  area  lying  abeam  the  center  of  the  emerging  strip  city  which 
extends  from  Boston  to  Washington.  The  area  enjoys  proximity  to  the 
Megalopolis  sector  of  highest  density — the  New  York  to  Philadelphia  stretch. 

New  interstate  highways  and  turnpikes  afford  direct  access  from  the  congested 
cities  of  the  coastal  plain  into  the  foothills,  mountains  and  secluded  valleys 
of  the  Appalachian  range. 

Add  to  this  locational  asset  the  well-known  economic  trends  such  as 
higher  family  incomes,  reduction  in  the  work  week,  change  in  spending  habits, 
and  heightened  demand  for  outdoor  recreation,  and  you  have  a powerful 
stimulus  for  development  of  recreation  areas. 

Geographically,  most  of  the  recreation  and  resort  activity  is  concentrated 
in  the  Poconos  (the  counties  of  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne  and  part  of  Carbon).  Only 
scattered  examples  are  found  in  the  old  coal  mining  districts  in  Luzerne, 
Lackawanna,  Schuylkill  and  western  Carbon  counties. 

In  the  area  of  accommodations,  there  is  a wide  latitude  of  choices 
available  to  the  visitor  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Lodging  ranges  from 
tent  sites  and  log  cabins  to  opulent,  self-contained  resort  palaces  with 
more  than  the  comforts  of  home. 

For  family  vacations,  some  resorts  offer  a variety  of  accommodations, 
including  motel  suites,  hotel  rooms  in  the  main  lodge,  separate  cottages  and 
special  family  suites.  These  resorts  offer  a whole  range  of  recreation 
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activities:  pitch-putt,  golf,  tennis,  volleyball,  softball,  horseback 

riding,  just  to  name  a few.  Many  resorts  have  lakes,  swimming  pools, 
hunting,  fishing  and  winter  sports  in  season. 

One  of  the  biggest  gaps  in  the  area's  travel-recreation  mix  is  the 
lack  of  large  convention  facilities.  Present  facilities  for  large 
gatherings  are  found  only  in  the  resorts  of  the  Pocono  counties.  The 
industrial  counties  of  Lackawanna,  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  have  an  acute 
need  for  convention  facilities.  There  is  an  urgent  regional  need  for  5,000 
to  10,000  convention  facilities. 

There  is  also  a lack  of  special  recreational  attractions  and  complexes 
such  as  Disneyland  and  Six  Flags. 

There  is  a significant  boom  at  the  present  time  in  year-round  and 
seasonal  recreational  communities  and  developments.  The  development  of 
second  homes  is  on  the  rise.  Second-home  communities  have  in  the  past  been 
concentrated  in  the  Pocono  area,  most  accessible  to  the  eastern  cities  via 
the  existing  highway  pattern.  Now,  new  access  routes  are  opening  a much 
broader  area  to  this  type  of  development.  Where  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties 
have  been  getting  a big  part  of  the  activity,  they  will  probably  find 
themselves  sharing  the  market  with  Wayne,  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  Luzerne  and 
Lackawanna  Counties. 

' Winter  recreational  activities  are  rising  sharply  each  year.  The 
skiing  industry  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  mushrooming.  Skiing 
activity  has  tripled  in  the  last  five  years.  At  the  end  of  1964  there  were 
five  ski  areas  in  operation,  while  today  there  are  thirteen.  A survey 
completed  by  the  Economic  Development  Council  in  1968  reveals  that  the  ski 
industry  in  the  seven-county  area  added  some  $7.7  million  to  the  local 
economy.  There  is  a growing  popularity  of  the  snowmobile  and  toboggan,  as 
well  as  ice  skating  and  ice  fishing. 
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The  many  lakes  and  streams  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  offer  a huge 
variety  of  fish,  plus  several  large  lakes  for  boating.  There  are  110  fish- 
ing sites  recognized  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  within  the  seven 
counties,  which  together  provide  19  species  of  fish.  The  largest  number  of 
fishing  sites  are  found  in  Wayne  and  Luzerne  Counties,  each  of  which  has  18 
recognized  fishing  spots.  Carbon  County  has  17,  Monroe  16,  Pike  15,  and 
Lackawanna  and  Schuylkill,  13  each. 

Additional  opportunities  for  winter-oriented  sports  are  needed  through- 
out the  Kegion.  Boating  and  water  skiing  have  gained  tremendous  popularity 
in  the  last  few  years.  These  sports  are  not  compatible  with  fishing  and 
swimming  and  require  larger  bodies  of  water. 

Based  on  current  activities,  private  camping  facilities  are  inadequate. 
The  existing  State  Parks  and  the  proposed  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Park 
will  not  be  able  to  handle  the  expected  load.  In  fact,  the  existing  State 
Parks  are  overflowed  at  the  present  time  and  this  overflow  cannot  be  accom- 
odated by  the  existing  private  camping  facilities. 

Upon  reviewing  the  inventory  of  private  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  it  is  obvious  in  certain  types  of  recreation 
activities  that  there  is  an  acute  need  for  additional  facilities.  Some  types 
of  recreation  activities  are  needed  on  a regional  and  county  basis  and  some 
types  of  activities  are  only  needed  in  specific  counties.  All  types  of  rec- 
reation activities  and  facilities  have  been  listed  on  the  following  pages  by 
Region  and  by  counties. 
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B.  CARBON  COUNTY 


Carbon  County  with  its  location  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  ease  of  access 
by  modern  expressways,  and  abundant  water  and  scenic  attractions,  lias  a great 
potential  for  recreation  development.  Part  of  this  potential  has  already  been 
realized,  but  much  remains  to  be  developed.  The  full  utilization  of  the  po- 
tential would  help  the  County  economy  by  raising  the  tax  base,  providing  new 
job  opportunities,  and  bringing  increased  numbers  of  recreationists  into  the 
County. 

The  Split  Rock  Recreation  Center  is  one  of  the  outstanding  areas  of  its 
type  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nation.  This  31,000  acre  tract,  containing 
Big  Boulder  and  Harmony  Lakes,  provides  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  horseback 
riding,  hiking,  skiing  and  tobogganing  for  thousands  of  visitors  each  year. 
There  are  opportunities  for  additional  developments  of  this  type. 

It  is  felt  that  additional  opportunities  for  water-oriented  sports  are 
needed  for  expanding  recreational  needs  in  the  County.  There  are  four  dams 
for  public  use  planned  for  construction.  These  include  (1)  a 350-acre  lake 
in  Mauch  Chunk  near  Jim  Thorpe;  (2)  the  870  acre  Beltzville  Reservoir,  four 
miles  east  of  Lehighton;  (3)  the  840  acre  Aquashicola  Reservoir  four  miles 
east  of  Palmerton  to  be  completed  in  1981;  and  (4)  a modification  of  Francis 
E.  Walters  Dam,  five  miles  northeast  of  White  Haven  to  increase  its  size  to 
200  surface  acres.  This  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1989. 

There  has  been  a leveling-off  trend  in  hunting  license  sales  in  the  last 
five  years,  with  an  average  of  11,000  licenses  sold  each  year.  The  sale  of 
non-resident  hunting  licenses  has  increased  from  131  in  1958  to  181  in  1962. 
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Li(C«jlse  holders  killed  1,390  deer  In  1962.  Thus  over  20  percent  of  the  license 
holders  were  successful  in  their  hunt.  Archery  license  sales  total  about  600 
a year,  while  doe  licenses  total  about  4,000.  The  average  hunter  spends  about 
$60  a year  on  this  activity.  Hunting  therefore  adds  about  $660,000  to  the 
county  income  annually. 

Over  26,000  acres  within  the  county  are  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Each  of  the  three  tracts  comprising  tills  acreage  has  an  operational 
land  management  plan  with  approximately  100  acres  under  cultivation  as  wildlife 
food  plots.  An  additional  15,000  acres  are  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters.  Both  of  these  large  holdings  are  open  to  public  hunting 
through  the  cooperative  farm-game  and  safety  zone  programs.  Big  game  is  hunted 
more  extensively  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county.  Small  game  is  generally 
more  plentiful  in  the  agricultural  areas,  with  most  hunting  occurring  in  the 
southern  sections  of  the  county.  Each  year  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
stocks  pheasants,  quail  and  wild  turkeys.  Bounties  are  paid  on  foxes  and  great 
horned  owls. 

At  present  there  are  two  regulated  shooting  grounds  totaling  over  1,600 
acres  in  the  county.  There  may  be  additional  opportunities  for  this  "put"  and 
"take"  type  of  hunting. 

There  are  more  than  40  private  sportsmen's  groups  or  hunting  clubs  in  the 
county,  31  of  which  control  land  totaling  8,222  acres  or  3.2  percent  of  the  land. 

About  5,000  fishing  licenses  are  sold  each  year.  Since  the  average  fish- 
erman spends  about  $95  a year  on  this  type  of  recreation,  fishing  adds  approxi- 
mately $475,000  annually  to  the  county  income.  The  income  to  the  county  from 
hunting  and  fishing  amounted  to  about  56  percent  of  the  agriculture  income  in  1961. 
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Most  fishermen  attempt  to  catch  brook,  brown,  or  rainbow  trout  which  are 
found  in  several  streams,  including  Mahoning  and  Pohopoco  Creeks  and  parts  of 
the  Lehigh  River.  These  are  stocked  annually  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  There  is  an  estimated  78  miles 
of  county  streams  suitable  for  stocking  fish.  About  18  miles  of  the  Lehigh 
River  and  18  miles  of  Buck  Mountain  Run,  Panther  Creek,  Nesquehoning  Creek, 

Black  Creek,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Quakake  Creek  are  polluted  by  sewage  or 
acid  mine  waste.  The  planning  and  application  of  conservation  measures  on 
agriculture  and  non-agr icultural  land  in  the  county  and  the  elimination  of 
pollution  caused  by  drainage  from  coal  mines  and  boroughs  will  increase  the 
fishing  waters  of  the  County. 

At  present,  five  fee  fishing  lakes  exist.  These  are  all  in  the  early 
stages  of  development  and  operation. 

Boating  is  done  principally  on  Lake  Harmony  and  Lake  Hauto.  Completion 
of  the  large  impoundments  discussed  earlier  in  this  section  will  provide  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  boating  in  the  county. 

The  15,500  acre  Hickory  Run  State  Park  is  located  about  12  miles  north 
of  Jim  Thorpe  on  State  Route  903.  It  is  within  a half-hour  drive  of  the  Maho- 
ning and  Pocono  interchanges  on  the  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike.  Interstate  Route  80,  when  completed,  will  pass  along  the  north  edge 
of  this  Park.  About  340,000  people  used  the  area  in  1962  for  tent  and  trailer 
camping,  picnicking,  fishing,  hunting,  and  hiking.  This  was  the  12th  most  used 
Park  in  the  State  for  that  year.  Camp  and  picnic  areas  frequently  have  overflow 
week-end  crowds  that  must  be  turned  away.  There  is  presently  one  well  estab- 
lished private  camp  site  development  outside  of  the  Park  to  serve  some  of  the 
overflow  visitors.  There  may  be  opportunities  for  additional  such  enterprises 
in  the  vicinity. 
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Within  the  Hickory  Run  State  Park  there  are  two  children's  camps  with  a 
capacity  of  273  individuals.  These  operate  during  the  summer  months.  There 
is  also  within  the  Park  a youth  forestry  camp  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Welfare  on  a year-round  basis  for  75  boys.  This  camp  is  similar 
to  those  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  operated  in  the  i930's. 

There  are  a number  of  other  private  youth  camps  in  the  county.  Some  of 
these  are  owned  by  churches  or  ethnic  groups,  which  provide  recreation  on  a 
daily  or  weekly  basis.  Camp  Mosey  Wood  is  a well  organized  Girl  Scout  Camp, 
belonging  to  the  Great  Valley  Girl  Scout  Gouncil.  There  are  many  opportunities 
for  additional  summer  camps  in  the  county  as  the  demand  for  this  type  of  rec- 
reation Increases. 

There  are  a limited  number  of  guest  houses  in  the  county  and  one  individual 
who  offers  farm  vacation  opportunities.  There  may  be  additional  opportunities 
for  botii  of  these  types  of  enterprises. 

Skiing  has  become  America's  favorite  winter  sport.  Once  participated  in 
by  youth,  it  has  now  become  a family  sport  for  all  age  groups.  Accordingly, 
beginner  and  intermediate  slopes  as  well  as  advanced  slopes  are  needed  for  these 
enthusiasts.  In  1964  the  Big  Boulder  Ski  Area  on  Lake  Harmony  spent  $250,000 
on  the  development  of  new  slopes  and  other  facilities. 


This  is  the  only  ski  resort  in  the  County.  There  are  other  opportunities 
for  such  resorts  as  noted  on  the  Recreation  Map.  (See  Map  I in  Appendix  3)  It 

would  also  appear  that  the  demand  for  this  type  of  recreation  will  Increase  in  the 
f uture . 


Table  I in  Aj)pendlx  3 lists  the  names  and 
potential  park  developments,  water-or leiUed  sports 
scenic  overlooks,  and  historic  spots.  These  sites 
Map  (Map  I in  Appendix  3) . 


locations  of  both  present  and 
centers,  winter  sports  areas, 
are  also  shown  on  the  Recreation 
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C.  LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


Outdoor  recreation  can  be  a principal  new  product  for  Lackawanna  County's 
farm  lands  and  open  spaces.  City  residents  without  room  to  enjoy  clean  air 
and  sunshine,  who  want  to  play,  hike,  camp,  fish  or  just  relax  quietly  in  a 
refreshing  country  atmosphere,  are  looking  for  attractive  facilities  within 
a reasonable  driving  distance  from  their  homes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year  1970,  125,000  acres  of  land  now 
used  for  cropland,  pasture,  woodland  or  idle  land  will  be  needed  to  meet 
these  increased  recreational  needs  in  Pennsylvania.  According  to  the 
Lackawanna  County  f*lanning  Commission's  Recreational  Report,  the  County 
does  not  have  enough  recreational  land  at  present  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
this  heavily  populated  area.  The  report  indicates  that  approximately  900 
additional  acres  are  needed  at  the  community  level,  2,700  acres  at  metro- 
politan level  and  4,000  acres  at  the  state  park  level,  to  adequately  meet 
the  demands  of  an  estimated  304,000  residents  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Additional  acres  devoted  to  recreational  uses  might  be  developed  to  provide 
for  our  total  expanding  population  and  to  attract  more  distant  pleasure 
seekers.  Public  recreation  areas  will  continue  to  increase.  However,  they 
cannot  begin  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  wide  variety  of  recreational 
interests.  Private  land  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  development  to 
meet  these  needs.  Many  of  our  nation's  farmers  have  already  developed 
facilities  for  recreational  purposes,  either  as  a part-time  income-producing 
activity,  or  as  a full-time  recreational  development. 

Communities  are  made  more  attractive  by  well  planned  and  developed 
recreational  facilities.  Such  communities  provide  the  type  of  environment 
desired  by  industries  seeking  new  locations,  where  their  employees  may 
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enjoy  nearby  wholesome  outdoor  recreational  experiences.  Often  this  kind 
of  environment  can  be  a decisive  factor  in  determining  whether  an  industry 
will  locate  in  a particular  community. 

Lackawanna  County  has  the  opportunity  to  develop  an  outstanding  rec- 
reational system.  Almost  every  hill  and  mountain-top  reveals  the  unexcelled 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys,  cut  by  picturesque  patterns 
of  agriculture  and  forests,  interspersed  with  beautiful  lakes  and  streams. 

Ihere  are  excellent  opportunities  to  construct  lakes  and  ponds  for  the 
water  oriented  sports  enthusiast.  Elevations  in  the  County  vary  from  600 
feet  to  2,300  feet  above  sea  level,  a topographical  range  which  provides 
many  opportunities  for  recreational  developments  and  open  land  areas.  The 
county's  nearness  to  large  populated  centers  and  its  exceptionally  fine 
highway  system  provide  quick  access  to  the  area  from  the  larger  population 
centers  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  County  is  within  three  hours  driving 
time  of  millions  of  people. 

The  recreational  opportunities  offered  by  Lackawanna  County,  if  properly 
developed,  could  bring  many  vacation  seekers  into  the  area.  All  recreational 
activities  create  jobs  and  bring  additional  income  to  the  community.  Visitors 
purchase  food,  gasoline,  service,  fishing  tackle,  bait,  camera  supplies,  rent 
boats,  motors,  ski  equipment,  attend  movies,  roller  skate,  play  golf  and 
tennis,  bowl,  attend  fairs  and  festivals  and  numerous  other  vacation-time 
pursuits.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  vacationist  leaves  about 
eighty  cents  per  hour  in  the  community  visited. 

FISHING 

The  total  amount  of  money  spent  for  fishing  in  the  United  States  in 
1960  was  two  billion  dollars.  The  number  of  new  fishermen  increased  nationally 
by  651,400  in  the  period  1955  to  1960.  During  this  same  period,  the  sale  of 
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fishing  licenses  in  Lackawanna  County  decreased  from  21,420  to  16,629.  This 
represents  a net  loss  of  4,700  fishermen.  A national  study  completed  in  19b0 
indicates  that  the  average  fisherman  spends  about  $95  each  year  on  his  sport. 
Thus,  in  1960,  fishing  added  about  $1,579,755  to  the  county's  income.  This 
was  about  $450,000  less  than  the  income  might  have  been,  had  license  sales 
continued  at  the  1955  level.  If  all  fished  for  trout,  there  would  be  500 
fishermen  per  mile  of  trout  streams.  Indications  are  that  fishing  facilities 
are  inadequate  for  the  density  of  population,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  stocks  County  streams  and  lakes  heavily. 

Tliere  are  no  bodies  of  water  owned  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  the  county. 
However,  the  Commission  does  have  public  access  areas  at  Chapman,  Sheridan, 
Handsome,  Newton,  and  Johnson  Lakes.  Other  lakes  that  provide  fishing  by 
renting  a boat  or  paying  for  parking  are:  Bassett,  Manatka,  Kewanee , Marcy , 
Fords,  Finn,  and  Tamarack  Lakes.  In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  Gas  and  Water 
Company  issues  permits  to  fish  some  of  their  lakes.  Sicklers,  Sacona,  U-Like, 
and  Maroon  Lakes  are  classified  as  commercial  fishing  enterprises. 

There  are  thirty-seven  and  one-half  miles  of  stream  stocked  with  trout. 
Fourty-six  additional  miles  of  stream  are  polluted  with  acid“mines  wastes, 
industrial  wastes  and  domestic  sewage.  A concentrated  effort  should  be  made 
to  eliminate  sources  of  pollution. 

Trout  fishing  streams  Include  Gardners  Creek,  Lehigh  River,  Roaring 
Brook  Creek,  South  Branch  Tunkhannock  Creek  and  Ash  Creek.  These  are  stocked 
at  least  twice  annually  with  legal  sized  trout  and  thousands  of  fingerllng 
lake,  brown,  brook  and  rainbow  trout.  Thousands  of  fingerllng  bass  and 
walleyed  pike  were  stocked  in  Lakes  Sheridan,  Handsome,  Newton,  and  Heart, 
in  addition  to  large  legal-sized  bass  and  pickerel  in  Lakes  Sheridan  and 
Heart.  Warm  water  pan  fish  are  also  stocked  several  times  a year.  Oppor- 
tunities for  more  and  better  fishing  are  good. 
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There  are  possibilities  for  developing  50  lakes,  from  37  to  450  acres 
of  water  surface  area  in  the  county.  There  are  many  other  sites  where  lakes 
could  be  developed,  with  water  surface  areas  of  25  to  37  acres,  and  innumer- 
able opportunities  to  construct  ponds  ranging  from  1 to  25  acres. 

As  the  population  Increases,  the  number  of  good  fishing  areas  open  to 
the  public  is  diminishing.  This  decreasing  opportunity  for  fishing  is  re- 
flected in  the  declining  sale  of  fishing  licenses.  Plans  should  be  developed 
to  provide  adequate  fishing  facilities  to  meet  projected  future  demands. 

HUNTING 

There  were  14,915  resident  hunting  licenses  and  348  non-resident  licenses 
sold  in  the  county  in  1962.  The  number  of  resident  hunters  has  not  changed 
significantly  during  the  period  1955-1962. 

The  number  of  non-resident  hunters,  however,  lias  increased  in  this 
period  from  266  to  348.  One  out  of  every  fifteen  persons  in  the  County  hunted 
in  1962.  A national  study,  completed  in  1960,  Indicates  that  the  average 
hunter  spends  about  $60  per  year  on  his  sport.  On  this  basis,  in  1962,  hunting 
contributed  about  $916,000  to  the  county’s  income. 

Rapid  changes  are  occurring  in  rural  areas  that  do  not  improve  hunting . 
These  changes,  likewise,  adversely  affect  fishing.  The  suburban  sprawl  of 
homes  and  industries,  the  construction  of  miles  of  roads  and  super-highways, 
the  building  of  large  dams,  the  consolidation  of  farms  resulting  in  larger 
fields  with  less  edges,  poorly  timed  operations  along  roads  and  rights  of 
way,  all  contribute  to  less  game  and  reduced  hunting  opportunities. 

Most  of  the  big  game  hunting  is  in  the  extensive  woodland  areas  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  'Tlie  land  is  steep,  stony  and  somewhat  inaccess- 
ible. Here,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  owns  8,616  acres  and  the 
Game  Commission  owns  4,307  acres.  In  addition,  there  are  large  tracts  in 
private  ownership.  Deer  habitat  in  the  county  appears  to  be  good.  The  deer 
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kill  has  increased  from  550  in  1959  to  597  in  1964.  The  bear  kill  has 


increased  from  8 in  1959  to  11  in  1964. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  county  Is  one  of  the  gmallest  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  it  has  one  of  the  largest  populations.  The  game  land  noted 
above  gives  very  little  opportunity  for  the  Commission  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat.  Practically  no  agricultural  land  is  available  on  this  land  or 
adjoining  land.  This  limits  game  management  practices  to  cutting  and  bull- 
dozing, which  Improves  food  conditions  for  the  deer  herd.  Therefore,  the 
burden  and  opportunity  for  providing  good  hunting  for  small  game  under  natural 
conditions  rests  with  the  county  farm  owners,  since  they  own  practically 
all  of  the  land  suited  for  wildlife  habitation. 

The  listing  below  indicates  the  general  pattern  of  land  ownership  in 
the  county. 


Ownership  of  Rural  Land  Suitable  for 
Wildlife  Habitat 


Privately  owned  land  - 

Agricultural,  Idle,  and  Woodland 

State-owned  land- 

Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


TOTAL 


Acres 

224,119 


8,616 

4,307 

237,042 


If  the  privately  owned  acreage  indicated  w’ere  managed  for 
multiple  purposes  to  provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  hunting  in  the 
county  would  be  vastly  improved. 

Other  game  found  in  the  county  includes  bobcat,  turkey,  grouse,  pheasant, 
cottontail  rabbit,  snowshoe  rabbit,  squirrels,  mourning  dove,  woodchuck, 
raccoon,  waterfowl  and  woodcock.  Furbearers  that  are  trapped  include  beaver, 
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muskrat,  raccoon,  weasel,  skunk,  opossum  and  fox.  The  Game  Commission 
annually  stocks  the  following:  3,000  pheasants,  1,000  rabbits,  100  turkeys, 
and  200  mallard  ducks. 

WILDLIFE  HABITAT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  most  Important  requirement  for  the  improvement  of  small  game  hunting 
is  the  development  of  better  wildlife  habitat  food  and  cover  areas. 

Stocked  game  will  not  survive  tlie  winter,  even  if  they  were  not  taken 
by  the  hunter,  unless  the  habitat  is  improved.  Game  will  live  in  an  area 
that  provides  sufficient  food  and  cover  to  enable  them  to  exist.  The  amount 
of  game  is  determined  by  the  variety  and  plentifulness  of  food  and  cover. 
Common  soil  and  water  conservation  practices,  as  strip  cropping,  plantings 
for  gully  control,  grass  waterways,  and  farm  ponds  provide  wildlife  habitat. 

Fencing  to  keep  cattle  out  of  woodlots  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep 
grouse,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  and  deer  on  the  farm.  Tree  farms  can  leave 
old  den  and  mast  bearing  trees  standing.  Better  habitat  can  be  developed 
In  large  areas  of  woodland  by  developing  uneven  stands  to  create  more  edges. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  clear  cutting  and  reseeding  small  blocks 
of  timber  throughout  the  forested  areas.  Tree  and  shrub  planting  in  odd 
areas  and  along  field  borders  will  also  improve  the  wildlife  habitat. 

OTHER  RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Many  forms  of  recreation  in  the  past  have  been  considered  the  privilege 
of  the  wealthy.  Today,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  everyone.  More 
leisure  time  and  increased  income  have  produced  a general  desire  for  a more 
enriched  life.  This  desire  is  increasing,  as  more  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities  become  available  to  all  income  groups. 

Golfing  would  probably  still  be  limited  to  "the  Country  Club"  set,  if 

sufficient  facilities  were  not  made  available  at  reasonable  prices  to  other 

income  groups.  Today,  it  is  growing  in  popularity  and  importance  as  a major 
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recreational  pursuit.  Local  business  establishments  report  dollar  sales  for 
golfing  equipment  already  on  a par,  or  exceeding,  with  sales  of  fishing 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  development  of  private  income-producing  golf 
courses  in  the  county  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand  and  seems  adequate  for 
present  needs.  Additional  golfing  facilities  will  be  needed  as  tlie  popu- 
lation and  interest  in  golfing  increases.  There  are  four  privately  owned 
golf  courses  in  the  county  and  ten  public  courses.  In  addition,  there  are 
three  golf  driving  ranges. 

Boating  and  water  skiing  have  gained  tremendous  popularity  in  the  last 
decade.  Over  2,000  motorboat  licenses  were  sold  in  Lackawanna  County  in 
1961.  This  sport  is  not  compatible  with  fishing  and  skin  diving  and  requires 
larger  bodies  of  water.  Increased  boating  and  fishing  opportunities  will 
likely  be  developed  on  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the  next  few  years.  Public 
access  areas  should  be  considered  for  recreation  on  the  river. 

Other  amusements  in  the  county  include:  at  least  three  horse  riding 
stables.  Nay  Aug  Park  in  Scranton,  which  includes  swimming,  picnicking, 
amusements,  a museum,  zoo  and  coal  mine;  and  Rocky  Glen  Amusement  Park. 

There  are  also  three  roller-skating  rinks  and  over  twenty  bowling 
alleys.  All  of  these  facilities,  except  bowling,  are  considered  to  be 
inadequate.  (See  Recreation,  Map  II  in  Appendix  3) 

SKIING 

Interest  in  skiing  is  increasing.  A recent  check  of  local  department 
stores  indicated  that  the  sale  of  ski  equipment  in  Lackawanna  Gounty  about 
doubled  the  previous  year.  The  economic  importance  of  this  sport  is  approach- 
ing that  of  golfing  and  fishing.  If  sufficient  facilities  at  reasonable 
costs  were  made  available,  it  could  develop  into  a major  winter  sport. 
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At  present,  the  county  has  no  developed  areas  for  skiing.  It  does, 
however,  have  at  least  eleven  sites  suitable  for  this  sport.  These  are  shown 
on  the  Recreation  Map.  These  sites  have  northern  or  eastern  exposures  with 
elevations  ranging  from  1,100  feet  to  2,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  slope 
lengths  ranging  from  1,200  feet  to  6,000  feet. 

Many  additional  sites  at  lower  elevations  could  be  developed  on  a smaller 
scale.  However,  the  higher  elevations  get  and  hold  more  snow.  A combination 
of  winter  sports  could  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  skiing  to  Include 
toboganning,  sledding,  ice  skating  and  ice  fishing. 

PICNICKING 

Picnicking  is  a form  of  recreation  that  is  participated  in  by  almost 
everyone.  Sufficient»  clean  and  attractive  picnic  facilities  have  not  been 
developed  to  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  area.  Many  county  farms 
have  sites  witfi  pleasing  scenery,  trees  for  shade,  and  good  access  roads. 

Water  areas  are  usually  the  center  of  activity  and  if  they  do  not  already 
exist,  they  might  be  constructed  to  make  the  facilities  more  attractive. 

Small  picnic  areas  do  not  require  large  capital  outlays  and  may  be  a 
good  source  of  additional  income  on  weekends.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
a large  enterprise  with  a combination  of  recreational  facilities  could  be 
developed  to  provide  a full-time  business. 

VACATION  FARMS 

The  vacation  farm  is  gaining  in  popularity  and  provides  another 
opportunity  for  rural  people  to  earn  additional  income.  Each  year,  more 
urbanites  are  discovering  that  they  can  enjoy  a refreshing  vacation  by 
spending  a week  or  more  on  one  of  the  many  farms  that  have  facilities  to 
provide  for  paying  guests. 
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City  families  are  attracted  by  the  fresh  country  air,  home  cooking, 
pleasant  and  quiet  surroundings  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  some 
form  of  activity.  An  attractive,  clean  pond  is  almost  a requirement  for  a 
successful  enterprise  of  tills  type,  since  it  provides  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation.  Adequate  sleeping  quarters,  modern  sanitary 
facilities  and  a dining  area  are  minimum  requirements.  The  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health  should  be  consulted  to  assure  that  satisfactory 
standards  are  attained.  Most  farms  in  the  county  are  served  by  good  roads 
and  are  within  reasonable  driving  distance  to  urban  facilities.  Indica- 
tions are  that  Lackawanna  County  does  not  presently  have  any  vacation  farms 

Other  recreational  enterprises  might  be  developed  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  mentioned  activities,  or  developed  as  separate  enterprises. 
These  would  Include  camping,  hiking  trails,  bird  watching,  nature  trails, 
scenic  overlooks  and  horseback  riding  trails. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  outdoor  recreational  facilities  in  the  rural  areas  of  Lackawanna  County. 
Sites  may  be  developed  by  the  present  landowner,  leased  to  a developer,  or 
sold  outright  to  interests  who  have  the  means  to  fully  develop  the  facility 
Any  of  these  alternatives  will  add  to  the  economy  of  the  area  and  provide 
additional  facilities  for  pleasant  community  living.  Those  planning  to 
develop  recreational  facilities  should  first  consult  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health  for  state  sanitary  regulations  thay  may  apply  to  their 
proposal . 

Depending  upon  the  type  of  recreation  enterprise,  there  are  numerous 
criteria  for  examining  and  appraising  the  suitability  of  a given  farm, 
other  land  unit,  or  groups  of  properties  for  such  a development.  Some 
factors  are  common  to  all  such  ventures.  These  include  age  and  health  of 
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owners  or  operators,  public  liabilities  to  be  assumed,  financial  investments, 
operating  expenses,  availability  of  public  and  private  facilities  to  assist 
landowners  in  making  changes  in  their  operations  to  include  income  producing 
recreation  uses  of  their  resources,  and  sometimes  even  hard  work  and  incon- 
venience. Potential  for  development  of  recreation  areas  and  enterprises 
must  be  examined  separately  for  such  type  of  area  or  enterprise.  Each  will 
have  different  factors  that  need  to  be  considered — in  some  cases,  certain 
of  these  criteria  may  be  limiting  factors.  A limiting  factor  is  one  that 
imposes  difficult  conditions  on  the  use  of  an  area  for  a given  kind  of 
recreation,  that  is  hard  or  impossible  to  overcome.  At  times,  the  limiting 
factor  may  be  so  significant  as  to  make  any  further  consideration  of  other 
key  factors  useless. 

Table  II  in  Appendix  3 includes  some  of  the  more  important  factors  that 
need  to  be  considered  when  assessing  recreation  possibilities  on  private  lands. 

PARKS 

Except  for  a picnic  area  at  Thornhurst  State  Forest  and  the  Archbald 
Pot  Hole,  there  are  no  state  parks  in  the  County.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
inadequacy  will  soon  be  corrected. 

The  recreational  survey,  contained  in  the  Recreation  And  Open  Space 
Plan  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Planning  Commission,  recently  proposed  the 
development  of  a system  of  parks  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the 
U.S.  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.  These  proposals 
indicate  a shortage  of  over  12,000  acres  of  park  land  in  the  County. 

The  study  points  out  a need  for: 

1.  500  acres  of  tot  lots,  neighborhood  playgrounds,  neighborhood 

parks  and  play  fields,  to  be  developed  at  the  community  level 
and  to  be  provided  for  by  individual  municipalities  in  the  county. 
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2.  Eight  additional  community-wide  parks  with  an  average  of  50  acres 
each,  to  serve  individual  or  groups  of  communities.  For  example, 
a park  in  the  Abingtons  might  serve  Clarks  Summit,  Clarks  Green, 
Dalton,  Glenburn  and  Abington  Townships.  See  Recreation  Map  for 
proposed  park  sites. 

3.  Four  major  county  parks  to  serve  different  sections  of  the  county. 
These  are: 

a.  MOUNTAIN  MUD  PARK  - This  proposed  park  is  composed  of  about 
600  acres  of  vacant  and  stripped  land  in  Fell  Township.  The 
land  will  provide  for  active  and  passive  recreation  in  and 
around  the  existing  Lake. 

Jt  is  proposed  that  swimming,  boating  and  ice  skating  be 
attractions  of  Mountain  Mud  Pond.  The  level  areas  near  the 
lake  can  be  developed  for  a variety  of  recreational  uses, 
such  as  ball  fields  and  court  games.  The  steep  slopes  could 
provide  excellent  sledding,  tobogganing  and  skiing.  The  com- 
pletion of  Mountain  Mud  Park  would  not  only  preserve  one  of  the 
county's  most  scenic  areas,  but  also  satisfy  needed  recre- 
ational requirements  for  both  summer  and  winter  sports. 

b.  BALD  MOUNTAIN  COUNTY  PARK  - The  proposed  Bald  Mountain  County 
Park  covers  approximately  500  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Scranton 
in  Newton  and  Ransom  Township.  An  existing  pond  will  be 
improved  and  used  for  fishing,  boating,  nature  studies,  and 
skating.  There  are  several  open  fields  in  the  area  that  can 

be  developed  for  ballfields  and  parking  facilities.  The 
wooded  areas  will  be  used  for  picnicking,  nature  trails,  and 
similar  activities.  The  location  of  the  park  on  one  side  of 
the  county's  highest  mountains  will  provide  scenic  overlooks 
to  attract  tourists. 
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c.  LELL  MOUNTAIN  PARK  - The  proposed  Bell  Mountain  Park  is  located 
west  of  U.S.  Route  6 and  lies  partly  in  the  borough  of  Dickson 
City  and  partly  in  Scott  Township.  The  proposed  park  would 
contain  approximately  500  acres,  including  a potential  lake 
site  of  about  50  acres. 

The  location  of  this  proposed  park  would  allow  it  to  be 
used  by  the  majority  of  county  residents.  The  lake  could 
provide  a wide  variety  of  water  sports  including  swimming, 
fishing,  and  a limited  amount  of  boating.  Ice  skating  facili- 
ties could  be  developed  for  wintertime  use.  Playfields,  picnic 
facilities  and  bicycle  paths  could  be  developed  throughout  the 
park. 

d.  COVINGTON  LAKES  PARK  - The  proposed  Covington  Lakes  Park  is 
located  in  Covington  Township,  south  of  the  borough  of  Moscow. 
This  proposed  850-acre  park  could  contain  three  water  impound- 
ments totaling  231  acres.  Two  of  the  ponds  would  be  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  flood  control,  but  the  third  could  be 
developed  exclusively  for  recreation.  During  the  detailed 
planning  of  this  park,  close  cooperation  is  planned  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  insure  that  the  most  comprehen- 
sive use  of  the  water  facilities  will  be  obtained. 

The  lake  sites  will  provide  a wide  variety  of  water  sports 
boating,  swimming,  fishing,  and  skating.  Large  amounts  of 
flat  land  will  provide  playing  fields.  The  wooded  areas  will 
be  developed  for  picnicking.  Bicycle  and  bridle  paths  could 
be  developed  throughout  the  park. 
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A.  Three  state  parks  are  also  proposed.  The  Archbald  Pothole  Park 


is  already  under  development  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  Plans  for  State's  Creek  Park  are  presently  underway  by 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  for  development  under  Project 
70.  It  Involves  approximately  2,600  acres  atid  has  a good  possi- 
bility for  the  development  of  a lake  with  over  200  acres  of  surface 
area.  This  site  has  access  from  the  Penn-Can  Highway.  A third 
state  park  would  be  on  land  presently  owned  by  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  at  Thornhurst.  It  is  located  in  the  extreme 
southern  tip  of  the  county.  This  land  is  all  forested  and  has 
few,  if  any,  possibilities  for  developing  bodies  of  water.  A 
small  picnic  area  with  tables  is  presently  open  to  the  public, 
iill  of  the  above  mentioned  sites  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
overall  county  recreation  plan  by  the  County  Planning  Commission. 

A community  or  county  park  could  be  developed  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  to  provide  access  to  the  river  for  boating,  fishing  and  picnicking. 

'I'he  Lackawanna  River  area  between  Simpson  and  Forest  City,  using  the 
abandoned  railroad  bed  for  a scenic  drive,  could  provide  picnicking  facili^ 
ties,  fishing  and  wading  opportunities  in  and  along  the  river  after  pollu- 
tion control  measures  have  been  provided.  The  river  could  provide  clean, 
wholesome  recreation  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley. 

This  would  be  especially  desirable  for  providing  off-street  outdoor  activity 
for  children  after  school  and  during  vacation  periods. 

Historical  sites  of  the  declining  coal  mine  industry  should  be  developed 
and  promoted  as  tourist  attractions.  Selected  sites  should  include:  The 
demonstration  mine  at  Nay  Aug  Park;  ruins  of  the  Old  Iron  Furnace  along 
Roaring  Brook;  Coal  Breaker — in  either  Dickson  City  or  Taylor;  the  strip 
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mine  area  below  the  Turnpike  at  the  Scranton-Taylor  line,  which  has  excellent 
possibilities  for  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  coal  was  removed  by 
surface  operations,  leaving  deep  pits  and  exposing  geologic  formations. 

In  the  same  location  is  an  abandoned  deep  mine  operation  with  machinery 
intact,  which  would  make  a logical  site  for  a coal  mine  museum.  This  area 
abounds  in  fossils  from  the  Carboniferous  Period  and  could  be  promoted  for 
fossil  hunting. 
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D.  LUZERNE  COUNTY 


There  are  several  types  of  recreation  areas  at  the  County,  State,  and 
Federal  levels.  These  include  parks,  scenic  areas,  gamelands,  forests, 
fishing  areas,  and  historical  and  other  tourist  sites.  Golf  courses  and 
sports  arenas  will  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  they  serve  sections 
of  Luzerne  County. 

County  Park 

The  County  Park,  located  outside  tiie  urban  area,  is  somewhat  larger 
tlian  tiie  Urban  I'ark  ,'ind  Is  recommended  to  be  at  least  400  acres;  It  should 
be  maintained  mostly  in  its  natural  state,  which  sections  should  be  traversed 
only  by  hiking  or  riding  trails.  Attractive  picnic  areas,  water  features, 
especially  swimming,  and  other  areas  for  rest  and  relaxation  contribute 
greatly  to  its  value.  Only  the  necessary  roads  should  be  provided  as  access 
where  areas  of  intensive  day  time  use  are  to  be  developed;  other  areas 
should  remain  as  naturalistic  as  possible.  Extended-stay  camping  facilities 
are  not  necessary. 

Regional  Reservation 

The  reservation  is  a very  large  tract  of  land  with  several  outstanding 
scenic  features  wliich  is  kept  primarily  in  its  natural  state.  Parts  are 
made  available  for  such  recreational  uses  as  hiking,  camping,  picnicking, 
fishing,  swimming,  nature  study,  and  winter  sports.  Flood  control  projects, 
stream  valleys,  and  reservoirs,  as  features  of  attraction,  often  afford  an 
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opportunity  for  a public  reservation.  In  size,  the  reservation  should 
desirably  include  1,000  acres  or  more  of  land.  Almost  always  located 
outside  the  limits  of  cities  and  towns,  it  serves  an  entire  region, 
including  several  counties.  The  reservation  is  never  intensively 
developed.  However,  there  may  be  overnight  camps,  picnic  areas,  water 
and  winter  sports,  hiking  trails,  bridle  paths,  refresliment  facilities, 
and  buildings  for  special  use  centers.  This  includes  both  State  and 
Federal  parks,  the  latter  being  considerably  larger. 

State  gamelands  are  generally  large  acreages  of  undeveloped  land 
used  for  hunting  purposes.  Sections  may  be  cultivated,  or  kept  in  certain 
kinds  of  crops  or  shrubs,  to  encourage  the  propagation  and  supply  food  for 
certain  types  of  animals.  Also,  brush  may  be  cut  to  protect  the  animals. 
These  areas  are  either  acquired  in  fee,  or  leased. 

State  forest  areas  are  usually  good  stands  of  timber  left  in  their 
natural  state,  to  establish  animal  habitats,  indicate  good  conservation 
practice,  reduce  erosion,  and  create  a wilderness  atmosphere. 

Scenic  areas  include  those  selected  by  the  State  and  National 
governments,  and  particularly  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways. 

They  generally  are  beautiful  vistas  of  rivers,  glens,  valleys  or  mountains. 
Overlooks  are  built  where  travelers  can  stop  in  safety  to  admire  the  view. 

Fishing  areas  consist  of  lakes,  rivers  or  streams,  owned  by  the 
State  or  Federal  governments,  or  access  supplied,  wliich  are  suitable 
for  fishing  of  various  types.  These  may  be  included  in  County,  State, 
or  Federal  parks. 

Golf  courses  include  nine  or  eighteen  hole  facilities,  either  public 
or  private.  Most  in  this  area  are  the  principal  recreation  activity  of  a 
country  club. 
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Sports  arenas  consist  of  large  indoor  facilities  wliere  recreation 


facilities  may  be  conducted,  such  as  the  Kingston  Armory. 


County  Parks 

Moon  Lake 

Northwest  of  Nanticoke  City,  and  southwest  of  Ceasetown  Dam  is  Moon 
Lake,  the  first  park  of  the  Luzerne  County  Recreation  and  Parks  Commission. 
It  is  almost  600  acres,  and  most  all  of  it  has  been  acquired.  It  is 
presently  being  developed,  and  has  been  opened  for  limited  use.  Project  70 
and  Federal  Open  Space  funds  have  been  obtained  for  acquisition.  A grant 
has  been  made  under  the  State  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation 
Act  for  50  percent  of  the  development  costs. 

State  Recreation  Areas 
State  Parks 

Within  the  County  are  two  State  parks,  Ricketts  Glen  and  Frances 
Slocum.  Ricketts  Glen  consists  of  10,334  acres  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  County.  This  very  attractive  heavily  forested  park  has  a variety 
of  magnificent  landscape  features  Including  lakes,  mountain  vistas,  and 
a beautiful  gorge  containing  27  waterfalls,  providing  natural  and 
geological  interest.  The  range  of  activity  Includes  family  camping, 
swimming,  picnicking,  boating,  fishing,  hiking,  and  hunting.  This  park 
is  accessible  from  Pa.  Route  118  and  is  approximately  an  hour's  drive 
(25  miles)  from  the  heavily  populated  section  of  Wyoming  Valley. 
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Frances  Slocum  State  Park  of  1,034  acres  is  located  In  Kingston 
Township.  This  is  the  site  where  a captured  white  girl  was  held  prisoner 
by  the  Indians  in  a cave,  before  being  taken  away  from  tlie  area.  A large 
Jake  lias  been  constructed,  which  will  be  used  for  boating  and  fisliing, 
as  well  as  flood  control  for  the  area  downstream.  In  addition,  a swimming 
pool  will  be  built.  The  park  will  also  be  used  for  picnicking  and  hiking. 
Numerous  types  of  wild  plants  exist  on  the  park. 

State  Gamelands 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  33,558  acres  of  gamelands  located 
throughout  tlie  County,  which  range  in  area  from  a few  hundred  to  several 
tJiousand  acres.  Their  use  by  the  public  is  restricted  to  liunting  and 
fishing.  No  camping  or  other  recreation  activity  is  allowed.  These  are 
heavily  wooded,  mountainous  areas  and  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
Luzerne  County.  However,  the  heaviest  concentrations  are  in  the  Red  Rock, 
Wliite  Haven,  and  Thornhurst  areas. 

Fishing  Areas 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  owns  or  leases  three  fishing  lakes 
in  the  County — Bryant  Pond  in  the  Pikes  Creek  Area,  Sylvan  Lake  in  Sweet 
Valley,  and  Mountain  Springs  (about  300  acres)  in  the  Red  Rock  Area. 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  are  easily  accessible  to  the  Region  by  car; 
the  other  requires  some  walking  to  reacli  it.  Besides  these  areas,  the 
Fish  Commission  stocks  many  streams  and/or  lakes  throughout  the  Metropolis. 
However,  no  State  owned  fishing  lakes  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  are  readily 
available  to  the  Hazleton  Area.  The  Fish  Commission  does  stock  82  miles 
of  streams  with  trout,  and  these  streams  are  well  distributed  tlirougJiout 
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Llie  County.  The  areas  stocked  are  Arnolds  Creek,  Bryants  Pond,  Harveys 
Lake,  Huntington  Creek,  Lake  Jean,  Kitchen  Creek,  Lake  Nuangola,  Lake 
Silkworth,  Lehigh  River,  Lily  Lake,  Little  Wapwallopen  Creek,  Moon  Lake, 
Nescopeck  Creek,  North  Lake,  Susquehanna  River,  Sylvan  Lake  and 
Wapwallopen  Creek. 

State  Forests 

The  State  owns  1,415  acres  of  State  Forest  in  Plymouth  Township  and 
two  other  small  areas. 

National  Recreation  and  Flood  Control  Areas 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest  in  tlie  nortlicentral  part  of  Pennsylvania 
is  within  six  hours  driving  1;ime  of  Luzerne  (’ounty. 

Bordering  the  southeastern  boundary  of  Luzerne  County  is  the  F.  E. 

Walter  Dam  and  Picnic  Area.  It  contains  1,803  acres  owned  in  fee  simple, 
of  which  1,164  acres  are  located  in  Luzerne  County.  The  government  also 
has  a flowage  easement  interest  in  656  acres  in  Luzerne  County.  Approximately 
five  acres  have  been  developed  as  a park  on  the  Luzerne  County  side. 

This  is  a multipurpose  area  for  flood  control,  fishing,  boating, 
hiking,  and  picnicking.  It  contains  tlie  largest  earth  dam  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  with  the  elevation  of  the  flood  control  pool  at  1,450 
feet  m.s.l.,  and  tlie  lieight  of  the  embankment  at  1,474  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  backs  up  the  Lehigh  River  and  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek.  Trout 
and  bass  are  stocked  in  the  impoundment. 
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E.  MONROE  COUNTY 


Effective  utilization  of  the  land,  water,  plant,  fish,  and  wildlife  resources 
of  Monroe  County  includes  use  and  development  for  recreation. 

Within  Monroe  County,  recreational  developments  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  already  offer  a wide  variety  of  activities  to  the  outdoor  enthusiast  and 
are  currently  estimated  to  become  20-30  million  dollar  a year  businesses.  Demands 
for  recreation  are  on  the  increase  and  continued  annual  growth  as  a business  is 
expected  to  occur  at  a rapid  pace. 

In  1967  the  County  had  a total  of  61,108  acres,  or  about  16  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  County  available  for  public  recreation.  This  land,  sum- 
marized in  Table  III  in  Appendix  3,  includes  national,  state,  county,  and  community 
owned  land  used  for  parks,  forests,  gamelands , farm-game  projects,  roadside  rests, 
and  fish  access  areas.  This  does  not  Include  the  private  land  open  to  the  public. 

The  Recreation  Map  (Map  III  in  Appendix  3)  shows  the  location  of  these  lands.  As 
can  be  seen  from  a study  of  the  table,  the  bulk  of  the  recreation  lands  are  in 
forest  and  gamelands.  Public  facilities  on  these  areas  are  limited,  whereas  state 
parklands  usually  offer  a wider  variety  of  recreational  uses. 

These  public  lands,  particularly  the  parkland,  are  receiving  heavy  use.  In 
1965  almost  one  million  visits  were  made  to  the  parkland.  By  1980  annual  visits  to 
state  parkland  can  be  expected  to  triple. 

Applying  current  state  standards  to  the  present  parkland  acreage,  Monroe 
County  has  208  acres  of  state  parkland  per  1,000  persons  but  no  community  parkland. 
These  figures  vary  widely  from  the  statewide  standards  of  25  and  15  acres  per  1,000 
persons,  respectively.  The  noticeable  lack  of  community  parkland  acreage  points 
to  the  need  for  complete  land  use  planning  within  the  urbanizing  areas  of  the  County. 
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By  1985  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  and  the  locks  Island 
Dam  are  expected  to  be  completed  and  in  operation.  These  projects  will  bring  up  to 
10  million  visitors  to  the  area  annually  and  will  likely  add  an  additional  75  million 
dollars  to  the  local  economy  annually.  Estimated  total  expenditures,  both  public  and 
private,  for  this  project  and  the  supplemental  surrounding  development  will  total 
over  four  billion  dollars. 

The  Tocks  Island  Dam  when  completed  will  create  a reservoir  on  the  Delaware  37 
miles  long  (12,000  acres),  stretching  from  Stroudsburg  to  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 
Approximately  11  miles  of  this  reservoir  will  border  on  Monroe  County. 

The  National  Park  Services  has  selected  ten  sites  totaling  3,637  acres  for 
recreational  development.  Two  of  these  sites  will  be  located  in  Monroe  County.  One, 
the  Pocono  Area,  involved  3,000  acres  and  will  extend  from  the  dam  site  up  to  Bushkill 
Creek,  a shoreline  distance  of  8 miles.  It  is  considered  the  principal  recreation  site 
on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  reservoir  area. 

The  other  site  - the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Scenic  Area  - extends  downstream  7 miles 
from  the  dam  site  and  Includes  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Approximately  800  of  the  7,000 
acres  Involved  in  this  site  are  in  Monroe  County. 

Although  the  National  Recreation  Area  will  add  8,086  more  acres  to  the  County's 
supply  of  public  recreation  lands,  these  public  lands  alone  cannot  begin  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  widening  variety  of  outdoor  recreation  interests.  This  will  provide 
some  excellent  opportunities  for  the  development  of  private  lands  to  supplement  the 
recreational  development  in  the  public  sector  such  as  lodging,  restaurants,  and 
residential  development. 

Other  opportunities  for  public  improvement  and  protection  of  natural  resources 
for  recreation  include: 

1.  Retention  of  small  farms; 

2.  Early  adoption  of  land  use  controls  which  will  limit  development  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  outstanding  scenic  and  natural  beauty  of  the  area; 
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3.  Acquisition  and  development  of  several  small  community  type  parks 
within  walking  distance  of  local  residents; 

4.  Implementation  of  a community  beautification  program; 

5.  Preservation  and  more  fully  developed  Appalachian  Trail  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  County. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  County  are  other  important  assets  to 
the  public  recreational  environment  of  the  County.  Presently,  both  hunting  and 
fishing  are  popular  forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  sale  of  equipment,  supplies, 
and  lodging,  etc.,  to  sportsmen  adds  many  dollars  to  the  economy  each  year.  A 
national  study  indicates  that  the  average  small  game  Imnter  spent  $58  and  the 
average  fisherman  $89  in  pursuit  of  their  sport  in  1965,  Approximately  25  percent 
(10,773  persons)  of  the  County’s  population  participated  in  these  forms  of  rec- 
reation in  1965.  Tlie  number  participating  in  these  sports  will  increas  in  the 
future. 

Table  IV  in  Appendix  3,  Inventory  of  Streams,  Monroe  County,  indicates  that 
the  County  has  good  natural  fishing  waters.  A total  of  330  miles  of  streams 
and  52  lakes  totaling  3,246  acres  provide  fishing.  Of  this  total,  125  miles  of 
streams  and  13  acres  of  lakes  are  available  for  public  trout  fishing. 

There  are  over  61  miles  of  streams  and  five  lakes  totaling  539  acres  which 
provide  fishing  for  warm  water  species. 

Table  V in  Appendix  3,  indicates  that  the  County  has  good  small  game  hunting. 
Deer  and  ruffed  grouse  are  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  game  species 
to  be  found. 

There  are  101,329  acres  of  public  owned  land  in  the  County  open  to  hunting. 

This  is  composed  of  seven  state  gamelands  totaling  39,107  acres  and  a state  forest 
area  totaling  66,580  acres.  In  addition  to  public  owned  land,  195  farms  totaling 
25,691  acres  participate  in  Game  Commission  programs  and  are  open  to  public  hunting. 
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Table  VI  in  Appendix  3,  summarizes  the  number  of  major  private  recreational 
developments  in  Monroe  County.  These  private  developments  use  approximately  40,000 
acres  of  land. 

Tlie  most  popular  of  these  developments  include  vacation  homes,  cabins,  cottages, 
resorts,  vacation  lodges,  youth  and  church  camps,  camp  grounds,  and  golf  courses. 

Recreational  enterprises  which  appear  to  offer  the  best  potential  for  develop- 
ment by  landowners  and  others  in  the  future  include: 

1.  Vacation  cabins,  cottages,  and  homesites 

2.  Camping  grounds 

3.  Picnic  and  field  sports  areas 

4.  Fishing  waters 

5.  Golf  courses 

6.  Hunting  Areas 

7.  Natural,  scenic,  and  historical  areas 

8.  Riding  stables 

9.  Shooting  preserves 

10.  Vacation  farms 

11.  Water  sports  areas 

12.  Winter  sports  areas 
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F.  PIKE  COUNTY 


Pike  County,  located  within  100  mile  radius  of  30  million  people,  has 
the  natural  resource  potential  to  meet  its  share  of  the  increased  demand  for 
recreational  land.  The  County's  favorable  location,  highway  system,  soils, 
topography,  water  and  woodland  resources  all  lend  themselves  to  the  develop- 
ment of  many  different  types  of  recreational  facilities.  Major  recreational 
developments,  both  existing  and  proposed,  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing narrative  and  their  location  shown  on  the  Recreation  Map. 

An  important  asset  that  can  contribute  to  the  scenic  and  recreational 
environment  of  the  County  is  its  public  lands.  Presently,  there  are  more  than 
93,460  acres  of  publicly  owned  land  in  the  County.  (See  Table  VII  in  Appendix  3) 
This  represents  about  27  percent  of  the  County's  total  land  area. 

The  State  public  park  land  in  the  County  exceeds  the  State-wide  average 
of  25  acres  per  1,000  persons  by  354  acres  per  1,000  persons^  Moreover,  other 
public  lands  - State  Forests,  Fish  and  Game,  and  State  Forest  Picnic  areas  - 
averages  948  acres  per  thousand  people  which  is  considerably  above  the  State- 
wide average  of  255.  Use  of  the  County's  State  Parks  in  1964  averaged  72,000 
visitors  per  acre.  By  1980,  this  is  expected  to  increase  to  918,000  visitors 
per  acre. 

The  most  notable  aspect  of  recreational  lands  in  the  County  has  been  the 
lack  of  emphasis  on  acquiring  land  for  public  use.  To  date  the  County  or  other 
local  governments  have  not  acquired  or  developed  any  recreational  lands.  The 
County's  only  Project  70  proposals  were  limited  to  historical  sites.  Not  one 
acre  of  land  along  the  scenic  Delaware  has  been  proposed  for  acquisition. 

The  State  Game  Commission  is  also  presently  developing  an  1,100  acre  wild 
fowl  marsh  on  Shohola  Creek.  This  development  when  completed  will  further 
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enhance  waterfowl  nesting  and  hunting  within  the  County. 

Fishing  is  also  popular  within  the  County  with  10  lakes,  totaling 
7,024  acres,  and  5 streams,  totaling  107  miles,  being  stocked  annually  with 
some  38,000  trout,  bass,  pickerel,  pike  and  muskellunge.  In  addition,  the 
Delaware  provides  some  of  the  most  outstanding  shad  fishing  waters  within 
the  State.  Aprroximately  193  miles  of  other  streams  are  not  stocked,  but  are 
suitable  for  fishing.  Some  110  ponds  and  lakes  over  20  acres  in  size  and 
mostly  privately  owned  provide  additional  fishing  waters.  Since  there  is 
little  industry  and  no  mining  within  the  County’s  streams,  they  are  relatively 
free  from  pollution  and  thereby  provides  some  of  the  finest  stream  fishing  in 
the  State. 

Water-oriented  recreation  of  all  types  is  popular  within  the  County.  Much 
of  the  present  recreation  development  occurs  around  Lake  Wal lenpaupack , a 
5,670  acre  lake  on  the  edge  of  the  County.  Development  around  the  lake  includes 
cottages,  camps,  hotels,  motels,  boat  landings,  fishing,  swimming  and  picnic 
area.  During  the  1966  season  these  facilities  attracted  over  100,000  persons 
not  including  day  visitors. 

Privately-owned  recreational  land  plays  a significant  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  County.  There  are  29  summer  camps  for  youth  owned  by  various  religious, 
ethnic  and  service  clubs  in  operation.  These  camps  accommodate  over  2,500 
during  the  summer.  In  addition,  the  number  of  vacation  homes  in  the  County  in- 
creased 107%  between  1950  and  1960,  making  a total  of  6,210  vacation  homes 
available  for  use  by  tourists  and  vacationers.  Moreover,  resorts  and  other 
County  type  estates  provide  living  facilities  for  another  estimated  3,000  per- 
sons. Also  camp  and  tenting  sites  throughout  the  County  provide  636  sites  for 
the  vacationer  who  likes  outdoor  living. 
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Private  hunting  clubs  presently  own  some  34,000  acres  of  land  within 
the  County.  Much  of  this  land  is  managed  and  maintained  solely  for  the 
production  of  wildlife  and  the  recreational  enjoyment  of  the  members. 

According  to  1964  Agriculture  Census  data,  some  10  farmers  had  recrea- 
tional services  totaling  $136,305  annually.  It  is  apparent  that  there  will 
be  many  opportunities  in  the  future  for  development  by  farmers  and  other  land- 
owners  of  recreational  facilities  and  services.  Any  facility  developed, 
hov/ever,  must  be  well  planned,  designed  and  managed  if  it  is  to  successfully 
compete  in  the  recreational  business. 

Facilities  which  may  be  feasible  for  County  farmers  and  rural  landowners 
to  develop  in  the  future  include: 


1.  Riding  stables 

2.  Camp  sites  and  picnic  areas 

3.  Golf  courses 

4.  Fee  fishing  waters 

5.  Regulated  shooting  grounds 

6.  Cabin  and  cottage  sites. 


Tremendous  changes  are  in  store  for  the  recreation  and  tourist  industry 
in  the  area  as  the  Tock's  Island  National  Recreation  Area  is  developed,  A 
dam  at  Tock's  Island  will  create  a 12,000  acre  reservoir  backing  up  the  Del- 
aware to  Port  Jervis,  New  York.  The  proposed  National  Recreation  Area  will 
occupy  62,370  acres  of  land  and  is  expected  to  attract  an  estimated  30  million 
visitors  annually. 

Major  sites  proposed  for  development  in  the  Pike  County  portion  of  the 
National  Recreation  Area  include': 


1.  Egypt  Mills  Recreation  Area 

2.  Hornbeck  Gorge  Recreation  Area 

3.  Dingman  Gorge  Recreation  Area 

4.  The  Knob  Recreation  Area 


(See  also  Table  VIII  and  Map  IV 
in  Appendix  3) 
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The  full  economic  impact  of  this  huge  project  on  the  Region  is  currently 
under  study  by  the  Tock  Island  Environmental  Study  Committee.  Undoubtedly 
many  problems  need  further  study  before  sound  detailed  plans  for  their  solu- 
tion can  be  made.  Alredy,  land  speculation  as  a result  of  the  proposed  Tock 
Island  Development  has  placed  Pike  County  first  in  the  State  in  per  capita 
market  value  of  real  estate. 

In  the  future,  there  will  be  many  excellent  opportunities  for  private 
County  landowners  who  are  willing  to  develop  clean,  spacious  and  well  designed 
recreational  facilities  to  supplement  the  public  facilities.  Both  public  and 
private  interests  can  benefit  from  the  National  Recreation  Area  provided 
activities  are  coordinated  and  development  is  properly  planned  and  regulated. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  presently  one  of  the  main  forms  of  recreation 
within  the  County  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  These  two  forms 
of  recreation  add  an  estimated  2 million  dollars  to  the  economy  annually  with 
the  bulk  of  this  amount  being  spent  locally.  According  to  a national  survey, 
the  average  fisherman  spends  $95  annually  in  pursuit  of  this  sport. 

Hunting  of  deer,  bear,  grouse  and  turkey  within  the  County  is  good  to  ex- 
cellent and  is  on  the  upswing.  Approximately  2,000  deer  and  20  bear  are 
harvested  annually.  Over  83,900  acres  of  State-owned  land,  1,571  acres  of 
privately  owned  land  cooperating  in  the  Safety  Zone  Program  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, plus  an  undetermined  amount  of  solely  private  land  are  available  to 
the  hunter. 

Recreation  in  Pike  County  is  vital  to  the  area's  economy.  Already  the 
area  is  recognized  throughout  the  northeast  for  its  recreational  features. 
Continued  development  of  the  County's  natural  resources  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  recreational  aspects  will  keep  the  County  in  the  lead  in  the  recreational 
f ield . 
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G.  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


Schuylkill  County  is  served  by  a network  of  highways  which  opens 
up  all  areas  for  the  tourist  and  recreationer . 

The  county  has  two  State  Parks.  Tuscarora  State  Park  is  a recreation 
and  flood  control  project  Including  a 98-acre  lake,  and  1500  acres  of  land, 
a few  miles  west  of  Tainaqua.  An  earthen  dam  almost  100  feet  high  backs 
up  Locust  Creek  along  3^  miles  of  timbered  shoreline.  Expanses  of  laurel 
thickets  and  tall  stands  of  spruce  make  boating,  camping,  and  fishing  here 
estremely  pleasant.  Several  picnicking  and  swimming  areas  are  maintained 
on  the  south  shoreline.  Locust  Creek  State  Park,  with  its  1,145  acre  wooded 
park  surrounds  a small,  once  private,  fishing  lake  stocked  with  trout,  bass, 
and  pickerel.  Boating,  camping,  and  picnicking  facilities  are  available. 
Hiking  trails  are  marked. 

Numerous  State  game  lands  dotting  the  county  provide  some  of  the  best 
aeer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  Pheasant,  squirrel,  grouse,  rabbit,  and  wild 
turkey  also  draw  hunters  in  season. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  at  the  two  State  Parks,  campers  will  find 
several  clean,  well-kept  campgrounds. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  operates  Locust  Lake  and  Tuscarora  Lake 
in  the  State  Parks,  also  Auburn  Dam  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Other  good 
spots  are  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  north  of  Pine  Grove;  Deer  Lake,  northeast  of 
Auburn;  and  Stoyer’s  Dam  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  These  are  all  mainly  bass 
and  pickerel  waters.  Numerous  mountain  streams  are  also  open  to  fishermen. 

There  are  five  (5)  challenging  18-hole  golf  courses  in  Schuylkill 
County  open  to  the  public.  These  are  located  near  Barnesville,  Mahanoy  City, 
Tamaqua,  and  two  at  Pine  Grove.  Minature  golf  courses  or  driving  ranges 
are  located  near  Bohrman's  Mill,  Deer  Lake,  Ginther , Tamaqua,  Snyder's, 
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Sheppton,  and  Pottsville. 

Winding  mountain  trails  are  a feature  at  Schuylkill  County's  riding 
stables;  Circle  J Ranch,  south  of  Friedensberg ; Willowdale  Recreation  Area 
outside  of  Pine  Grove;  and  Flying  K Stables,  near  Summit  Station. 

Because  of  a natural  abundance  of  good  lookouts,  beautiful  floral 
and  mountain  scenery,  hiking  is  a major  recreation.  Good  trails  are  found 
almost  everywhere.  Near  Hawk  Mountain  many  nature  trails  joining  the  famous 
Appalachian  Trail. 

Sharp  Mountain  is  Schuylkill  County's  winter  sports  center.  Sharp 
Mountain,  with  a vertical  slope  of  400  feet,  has  double-chair,  t-bar,  and 
j-bar  tows.  Facilities  include  snow-making  equipment,  ski  school,  ski  shop, 
rentals,  lounge,  and  snack  bar.  Overnight  accommodations  are  nearby. 

Lakewood  Musical  Theatre  at  Barnesville  offers  the  summer  visitor 
pleasant  evening  of  theatrical  entertainment. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  embraces  2,000  acres  of  colorful,  rugged 
terrain  a few  miles  north  of  Hamburg.  Sanctuary  Headquarters  occupy  an 
old  stone  house  formerly  knows  as  Schaumboch's  Tavern,  an  interesting 
building  with  colorful  history  dating  from  1790.  The  windy  days  of  fall 
bring  spectacular  flights  of  hawks  and  eagles  over  Hawk  Mountain.  Open 
Adirondack  Shelters  are  available  for  camping  near  Headquarters.  Each  one 
has  12  bunks,  a stone  fireplace,  tables,  spring  water,  and  toilet  facilities. 

On  the  mountainside  at  Ashland,  you  will  see  the  county  as  a miner 
sees  it.  Pioneer  Tunnel  is  an  old  mine  shaft  driven  into  the  side  of 
Mahanoy  Mountain.  Tours  are  conducted  through  the  mine,  which  extends 
1,300  feet  into  Mahanoy  Mountain.  Miner  guides  explain  how  early  mines 
worked,  how  they  erected  heavy  timbering,  and  how  they  got  out  the  coal. 

There  is  also  a steam  lokie,  named  the  Henry  Clay,  which  offers  rides 
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around  the  Mountain 
tunnel  is  a picnic 
old  mining  regalia 


to  view  the  coal  strippings.  Right  next  to  the 
area  and  playground.  There  is  a gift  shop  displaying 
and  stocked  with  mining  souvenirs  and  coal  jewelry. 
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G.  WAYNE  COUNTY 


Wayne  County,  located  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  Region,  is  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  outstanding  vacationlands . The  proposed  Tocks  Island 
National  Recreation  Area,  just  to  tlie  south  of  the  county,  will  bring  an 
estimated  30  million  vacationers  to  the  region  annually.  The  county  is 
well  endowed  with  the  natural  resources  which  offer  recreational  uses. 

The  soils,  topography,  forest  cover,  abundant  natural  lakes  and  a plentiful 
supply  of  potential  impoundments  all  enhance  the  recreational  potential  of 
the  county. 

The  amount  of  existing  recreation  land  contributes  to  the  scenic  and 
recreational  environment  of  a county.  At  the  present,  there  are  more  than 
18,700  acres  of  publicly  owned  land  in  the  county.  This  represents  about 
4 percent  of  the  county's  total  land  area. 

TTie  state  public  park  land  in  the  county  exceeds  the  state-wide 
average  of  25  acres  per  1,000  persons  by  9 acres  per  1,000.  Moreover, 
other  public  lands — game  lands  and  fish  lands — average  almost  600  acres 
per  1,000  which  is  considerably  above  the  state-wide  average  of  255.  Use 
of  the  state  facilities  within  Wayne  County  can  be  expected  to  increase 
significantly  as  the  National  Recreation  Area  begins  operations. 

One  of  the  most  notable  aspects  of  recreational  development  within 
Wayne  County  is  in  the  private  sector.  Approximately  6,093  enterprises 
comprising  20,116  acres  are  presently  in  operation.  The  private  sector 
together  witVi  the  public  sector  uses  approximately  9 percent  of  the  total 
land  for  recreational  uses  in  the  county. 

In  the  future,  it  appears  that  there  will  be  many  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  private  landowners  who  are  willing  to  develop  clean,  spacious 
and  well  designed  recreational  facilities  to  supplement  the  public  facili- 
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ties.  Both  public  and  private  interests  can  benefit  from  the  National 
Recreation  Area,  provided  activities  are  coordinated  and  development  is 
properly  planned  and  regulated. 

hunting  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  recreation  which  has  been 
developed  in  the  county.  A high  percentage  of  the  adult  population  in 
the  county  are  hunters.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  hunters  that 
come  into  the  county  from  surrounding  areas  of  the  State,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  During  big  game  season  alone  the  county  has  over  10,000 
hunters.  Many  areas  of  the  county  are  owned  and  operated  by  hunting 
clubs  solely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  amount  of  game  and  the 
harvesting,  of  game  as  a crop  and  a form  of  recreation  during  open  seasons. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  stocks  turkeys,  pheasants  and  ducks 
for  hunting  purposes.  The  Game  Commission  owns  and  manages  17,679  acres 
of  land  along  with  16,512  acres  in  the  Farm  Game  projects  and  Safety  Zone 
projects.  This  makes  a total  of  29,191  acres  of  land  which  is  held  open 
to  public  hunting.  These  farmers  keep  their  land  open  to  the  public  due 
to  the  large  size  of  the  deer  herd  and  the  amount  of  damage  being  done 
to  field  crops  each  year. 

Excellent  grouse,  squirrel  and  rabbit  hunting  are  enjoyed  in  the 
county  due  to  the  excellent  combination  of  agricultural  land  and  woodland 
providing  both  feed,  cover  and  natural  habitat  needed  for  propagation  and 
rearing  of  these  game  animals  and  birds.  Much  of  the  county’s  woodland 
is  predominately  oak  which  provides  necessary  meat  for  feeding  squirrels. 

Fishing  is  also  an  important  form  of  recreation  supplied  by  the 
abundant  natural  and  man-made  water  supplies  in  the  county.  The  county 
has  many  miles  of  clear,  sparkling,  unpolluted  streams  and  many  acres  of 
clear  mountain  lakes  that  furnish  excellent  areas  for  the  avid  fisherman 
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to  spend  an  enjoyable  recreation  period.  Along  with  the  county's  many 
lakes  and  streams  the  landowners  have  constructed  many  farm  ponds  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District.  Most  of 
these  ponds  have  been  stocked  with  fish  and  provide  excellent  fishing 
for  the  landowners  and  their  guests.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
through  ownership,  lease  or  easement,  provides  access  to  fishing  areas 
for  public  use.  These  access  areas  include  seven  on  streams  and  rivers 
and  twelve  access  areas  on  lakes.  The  twelve  lakes  range  in  size  from 
43  to  359  acres  in  size.  Some  of  these  access  areas  are  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  provide  excellent  fishing,  especially  for  shad  and  eels. 

There  are  three  state  parks  within  or  adjacent  to  the  county.  These 
are  Gouldsboro  State  Park,  Tobyhanna  State  Park  and  Prompton  State  Park. 
Together,  these  parks  total  5,908  acres  and  have  facilities  for  boating, 
fishing,  swimming,  camping  and  picnicking.  These  parks,  along  with  public 
areas  around  Lake  Wal J.enpaupack , provide  a large  part  of  the  area  generally 
used  by  the  public. 

Wayne  County  has  many  areas  developed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  recreational  areas  for  children  from  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  There  are  forty-four  children's  camps 
in  the  county.  The  number  of  children  being  served  by  these  camps  varies 
from  200  a season  in  the  smaller  to  over  1,000  a season  in  the  larger 
camps.  It  is  estimated  that  somewhere  near  15,000  children  stay  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  week  during  the  summer.  Most  of  these  camps  are 
on  water  and  include  in  their  program  water  sports,  nature  studies, 
archery,  field  games  and  hiking. 
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There  are  six  9-hole  golf  courses  in  the  county.  The  terrain, 
being  somewhat  rolling,  has  soils  suitable  for  water  impoundments  and 
soils  responsive  to  good  grass  management  that  make  for  excellent  golf 
courses.  With  much  of  the  area  being  developed  for  summer  homes  and 
retirement  living,  tlie  golf  courses  furnish  many  hours  of  recreation 
during  the  summer. 

The  county  presently  has  three  ski  runs  and  winter  sports  areas 
developed.  With  increased  demand  due  to  the  larger  population  and  more 
people  wanting  the  experience  of  participating  in  winter  sports  the 
present  areas  can  be  enlarged  and  additional  areas  added.  The  climate 
and  terrain  in  the  county  make  the  area  well  suited  for  winter  sports 
areas . 

Driving,  walking  for  pleasure  £ind  hiking  are  forms  of  recreation 
that  are  enjoyed  by  many  in  the  county.  In  the  fall  the  foliage,  along 
with  the  abundant  wildlife,  make  traveling  along  Wayne  County's  rural 
roads  an  important  form  of  recreation  to  the  many  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  looking  at  pavements  and  buildings  day  after  day. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  rural  recreation  and  water  areas,  the 
farmers  in  the  county  can  develop  many  additional  recreation  areas  in 
conjunction  with  their  present  farming  operations.  As  the  demand  for 
recreation  areas  Increases,  many  of  the  areas  where  submarginal  farming 
is  being  done  can  be  developed  to  provide  additional  recreational 
developments . 

The  full  development  of  the  recreational  potential  will  give  many 
landowners  and  business  people  an  added  source  of  income  and  will  help 
materially  in  the  economic  development  of  the  county.  The  full  development 
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See  Table  IX  and  Map  IV  in  Appendix  3. 
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I.  INVENTORY  OF  FACILITIES 


The  State  Planning  Board  provided  the  Economic  Development  Council 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  with  an  inventory  of  private  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  in  the  seven  counties  of  Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe, 
Pike,  Schuylkill,  and  Wayne.  The  inventory  was  prepared  by  the  State  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  summer  of  1968. 

As  requested  by  the  State  Planning  Board,  the  Economic  Development 
Council  performed  a sample  field  check  and  evaluation  of  the  inventory  in 
cooperation  with  the  Tourist  Promotion  Agencies  and  the  County  Planning 
Commissions.  The  inventory  provided  by  the  State  Planning  Board  listed 
a total  of  392  (profit-oriented)  private  recreational  facilities.  Using 
the  Council's  recreation  inventory  obtained  through  the  Council's  recreation 
study  Northeastern  Pennsylvania:  Playground  of  the  Megalopolis  (1968), 
the  number  of  facilities  was  increased  almost  three  times,  to  a new  total 
of  -SYtr  facilities. 

In  light  of  this  tremendous  increase  in  the  total  number  of  private 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  the  State  Planning  Board  indicated  that  a 
listing  of  the  additional  facilities  would  be  sufficient,  listing  the 
name  and  location  of  each  facility  and  plotting  all  facilities  on  the  maps 
within  this  report.  The  listings  and  maps  by  county  are  included  in 
Appendix  4. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Tables  I through  X in  Appendix  5,  which  are 

the  cumulative  totals  of  the  State  Planning  Board's  original  inventory, 

would  be  re-totaled  by  recreational  activity  wherever  possible.  These 

changes  were  made  by  the  Economic  Development  Council  in  certain  categories, 

by  using  available  data  the  Council  prepared  through  previous  studies. 

All  changes  have  been  designated  with  asterisks. 
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J.  ECONOMIC  VALUE 


The  Northeast  Pennsylvania  Development  District  has  been  known  for  a 
heavy  concentration  of  private  outdoor  recreation  facilities.  The  famous 
Pocono  Mountain  resort  area  touches  each  of  the  seven  counties  of  the 
District.  The  recreation/tourism  industry  is  the  second  largest  industry 
in  the  District  after  manufacturing,  and  it  predominates  the  economy  of 
the  Pocono  Mountain  Area. 

In  1966,  the  Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
(EDCNP)  conducted  a comprehensive  inventory^  to  determine  the  scope  and  the 
effect  of  this  industry  on  the  economy  of  the  District.  Much  of  the  economic 
information  in  that  study  is  used  in  this  section.  The  study  was  cross 
checked  with  a 1962  traffic  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways 
and  data  collected  in  the  1963  Census  of  Business. 

It  is  believed  that  the  estimates  in  the  following  section  are 
conservative . 

Income 

Gross  receipts  (sales)  from  all  private  recreation/ tourist  facilities 
in  the  District  in  1965  amounted  to  approximately  $61,226,000,  excluding 
restaurants.  Data  compiled  by  county  for  1963  and  1965  is  as  follows: 


"Northeastern  Pennsylvania:  Playground  of  the  Megalopolis",  January , 1967. 
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Table  I 


No . of 

Gross  Receipts  (OOO's) 

1963-65 

County 

Estabmts . 

1963  1965 

% Increase 

Carbon 

22 

$ 3,672 

$ 4,469 

21.7 

Lackawanna 

68 

2,349 

2,582 

9.9 

Luzerne 

105 

5,075 

6,892 

35.8 

Monroe 

34  3 

28,307 

31,966 

12.9 

Pike 

188 

5,389 

6,279 

16.5 

Schuylkill 

55 

516 

982 

90.4 

Wayne 

158 

6,986 

8,056 

15.3 

TOTALS 

939 

$52,294 

$61,226 

17.0 

From  1963  to  1965,  the  overall  increase  in  receipts  was  approximately 
17%,  representing  a substantial  growth  in  the  industry  over  a two-year 
period.  Assuming  the  same  growth  rate  occurred  from  1965  to  1968,  the  total 
annual  receipts  for  1968  would  approximate  $78,204,000.  However,  a sample 
survey  conducted  by  the  EDCNP  during  the  summer  of  1969  indicates  that  the 
rate  of  growth  has  increased  to  a substantial  degree.  At  the  time  of  tliis 
writing,  and  on  the  basis  of  a sample  of  30  varied  private  recreation 
facilities,  total  receipts  increased  39.9%  between  1965  and  19681  Based 
upon  this  rate  of  increase,  the  1968  total  receipts  would  amount  to 
approximately  $105,798,000  annually. 

The  impact  of  the  income  generated  by  this  industry  on  the  local 
economies  of  the  District  is  significant,  as  indicated  by  the  "multiplier 
effect"  illustrated  below.  The  multipliers  used  are  based  upon  county 
employment  data,  and  were  taken  from  Research  Report  No.  2,  "Recreation  as 
an  Industry",  December,  1966,  prepared  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
by  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.,  and  Resource  Planning  Associates. 
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The  multiplier  for  the  seven-county  District  was  compiled  by  the  Economic 
Development  Council  on  the  basis  of  weighting  the  employment  of  each  county 
to  the  total  for  the  District. 


Table  II 


Estimated  Gro 


County  Mltpr . 


Carbon 

1.78 

Lackawanna 

2.38 

Luzerne 

2.46 

Monroe 

2.28 

Pike 

2.27 

Schuylkill 

2.14 

Wayne 

2.07 

District 

2.33 

Receipts  and  Mult 
1965 M.E. 


$ 4,469. . .$  7,955 

2.582.. .  6,145 

6.892.. .  16,954 

31.966.. .  72,882 

6.279.. .  14,253 

982...  2,101 

8.056.. .  16,675 

61.226. .  .142.656 


ipller  Effect  (M.E. 

1968 M.E. 2 


$ 5,997. . .$10,675 

2.989.. .  7,114 

7.271.. .  17,887 

38.614.. .  88,040 

7.964.. .  18,078 

2.994.. .  6,407 

10.018.. .  20,737 

78.204. .  .182.215 


— OOP's 

1968 M.E.^ 


105,798. . .246,509 


A significant  amount  of  income  generated  by  tips  or  gratuities  received 
by  employees  in  the  industry  are  not  included  above.  No  estimates  are 
available  since  the  amount  of  tips  varies  among  employees  and  no  records 
are  kept  to  determine  these  amounts. 

Assuming  that  the  1968  gross  receipts  totaled  $78,204,000,  the  generating 
effect  would  be  $182,215,000  for  the  District.  Monroe  County  shows  the 
greatest  amount  of  gross  receipts  as  it  does  by  other  measures  of  recreation/ 
tourism  activity  in  the  District. 


Employment 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  recreation/tourism  industry  are  employed  for 
less  than  one-year  periods.  This  seasonal  employm.ent,  however,  has  been 

" ■ JLM.  ■ I '■ 

2Based  on  1963-65  Growth  Rate 

^Based  on  1965-68  Growth  Rate  established  by  EDCNP  1969  sample. 

The  sample  was  taken  on  a District  basis  only. 
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lengthening  because  of  the  growth  of  year-round  recreational  activities, 
particularly  with  the  growth  of  the  skiing  Industry.  (Please  refer  to 
EDCNP  Economic  Impact  of  the  Ski  Industry  in  Appendix  6) . The  EDCNP  Playground 
of  the  Megalopolis  study  revealed  details  on  the  seasonal  employment  in  the 
various  types  of  recreational  activity.  The  types  of  employment  are  reflected 
in  the  February,  1969,  report  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service, 
Stroudsburg  included  in  Appendix  6. 

In  estimating  the  effect  this  industry  has  on  employment,  figures  for 
1965  based  on  the  EDCNP 's  "Megalopolis"  study  indicate  a substantial  average 
number  of  employees.  These  averages  were  computed  by  taking  the  monthly 
employment  totals  divided  by  12. 

Table  III 

Average  Annual  Employment  - 1965 


County 

hotels,  etc. 

Tourist  Attract. 

Child.  Camps 

Tent  & Tr. 

Totals 

Carbon 

194 

28 

0 

16 

238 

Lackawanna 

175 

189 

10 

0 

374 

Luzerne 

773 

176 

6 

1 

956 

Monroe 

2,237 

229 

354 

0 

2,820 

Pike 

436 

46 

328 

12 

822 

Schuylkill 

123 

166 

17 

1 

307 

Wayne 

108 

60 

596 

_0 

764 

Totals 

4,046 

894 

1,311 

30 

6,281 

Utilizing  the  same  multipliers  given  in  Table  II  of  this  section  for  each 
County  and  the  District  as  a whole,  the  amount  of  indirect  employment  can 
be  estimated.  Thus,  for  the  District  as  a whole,  with  a multiplier  of  2.33, 
each  person  employed  in  the  recreation/ tourism  industry  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  additional  employment  of  1.33  persons  within  the  District, 
or  an  additional  8,354  people  for  a total  of  14,635.  In  general,  the  county 
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multipliers  vary  directly  with  the  population  or  total  employment  size  of 
the  counties;  that  is,  as  the  county  population  size  grows,  so  does  the 
multiplier  value.  The  relationship  between  the  multiplier  and  total 
employment  by  county  is  directly  related  to  the  diversity  of  the  local 
economy.  Therefore,  in  areas  where  the  diversity  of  occupations  is  greater, 
the  effects  of  the  recreation/ tourism  industry  on  the  local  economy  is  also 
greater. 

Local  Tax  Revenues  and  Services 

In  1965,  the  total  reported  investments  (market  values)  in  private 
recreation/ tourism  facilities  in  the  District  amounted  to  $187,886,000.  The 
county-by-county  figures  are  given  below. 

Table  IV 

MARKET  VALUES  IN  PRIVATE  R/T  FACILITIES 


County 

No . of 

Est.  Surveyed 

1965  Investment  or 
Market  Value  (000' s) 

Carbon 

22 

$ 9,774 

Lackawanna 

68 

11,337 

Luzerne 

105 

33,425 

Monroe 

343 

79,900 

Pike 

188 

19,535 

Schuylkill 

55 

4,656 

Wayne 

158 

29,360 

Totals 

939 

$187,886 

The  EDCNP’s  "Megalopolis"  study  further  showed  that  many  of  the  owners 
and  operators  were  planning  investments  in  their  facilities.  Of  the  507 
replies  received,  187  indicated  increased  investments  were  being  planned 
in  the  next  year.  The  total  cost  of  these  investments  amounted  to 
$7,617,900,  or  an  increase  of  about  4%  over  the  1965  market  values.  Assuming 
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that  a 4%  Increase  is  the  annual  trend,  the  1968  market  value  would  be 


approximately  $211,345,000.  (Inflation  is  not  considered  here).  At  an 

average  assessed  ratio  of  35%,  the  real  estate  assessments  on  private 

recreation/ tourism  properties  throughout  the  District  would  approximate 

$74,010,000.  The  amount  of  real  estate  revenue  derived  would  necessarily 

be  determined  by  the  existing  tax  rates  for  the  various  municipalities. 

For  example,  in  1965,  the  total  real  estate  assessed  valuation  in  Monroe 

County  was  $77,095,000,  of  which  $564,810  was  paid  to  local  municipalities, 

$2,885,983  to  school  districts  (1965-66  school  year),  and  $744,737  to  the 

4 

county  government,  for  a total  of  $4,195,530.  Other  tax  revenues  received 
are  per  capita  taxes,  amusement  taxes,  occupational  privilege  taxes  and 
wage  taxes.  The  amounts  attributed  directly  to  the  recreation/ tourism 
industry  are  indeterminable  due  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  employment,  the 
number  of  resident  and  non-resident  employees,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
records  to  substantiate  estimates. 

Municipal  services  vary  among  recreation/ tourism  facilities  throughout 
the  District.  Facilities  in  or  near  the  more  urban  areas  receive  normal 
munic  ipal  services,  such  as  water,  sewage,  garbage  collection  and  the  like. 
However,  for  the  great  majority  of  these  facilities,  which  are  located  in 
the  rural  areas,  few  municipal  services  are  offered.  For  the  most  part, 
the  only  services  rendered  are  those  of  road  maintenance  and  snow  removal. 
Water  is  supplied  mostly  from  privately  owned  deep  wells;  sewage  treatment 


'^Sources:  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Local  Governmeat  Statistics, 

1965 . Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Harrisburg. 

Statistical  Report  of  the  Superintendant  of  Public  Instruction 

for  year  ending  June  30,1966,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg. 
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is  in  the  form  of  on-lot  septic  or  privately  developed  and  maintained 
systems.  There  is  usually  limited  local  police  protection,  and  that  which 
is  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police.  Fire  protection  is  almost 
entirely  through  local  volunteer  fire  departments,  or  in  some  cases,  by 
private  developers  or  private  associations.  The  public  schools  are  of 
course  a full  service. 

The  real  demand  for  more  municipal  services  is  a debatable  point.  The 
extent  of  municipal  services  determines  the  extent  of  local  taxation  upon 
the  land  owners  and  residents  of  the  community.  While  it  is  only  natural 
for  the  residents  to  want  the  best  of  community  services,  it  is  another 
thing  to  be  willing  to  financially  support  these  services,  mostly  through 
local  taxing  methods.  Insufficient  tax  revenues,  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
by  the  municipal  officials  to  provide  community  services,  or  factors  of  economic 
feasibility,  may  all  contribute  to  the  extent  of  services  offered.  Many  of 
the  services  made  available  by  associations  or  by  private  developers  of  large 
second-home  developments  or  resort  facilities  may  be  more  economically 
feasible  or  desirable  than  similar  services  through  local  taxation  by  the 
community . 

Conclusion 

A question  arises  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  impact  private  recreation 
facilities  have  upon  local  communities.  In  some  instances,  the  private 
operators  complain  that  the  municipalities  do  not  provide  enough  services 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  taxes  being  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local 
municipalities  are  seen  as  not  in  a position  to  provide  the  extent  of 
services  demanded,  either  through  the  lack  of  local  revenues,  outmoded  or 
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obsolete  local  government  structure  to  provide  such  services,  or  an 
unwillingness  to  accept  greater  responsibilities  for  public  services.  The 
fact  that  the  seasonal  nature  of  this  industry  brings  more  people  into  the 
area  which  contributes  to  such  problems  as  traffic  congestion,  generation 
of  more  garbage,  greater  demand  on  existing  hospital  facilities,  etc., 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  establishing  year-round  services.  This  seasonal 
demand  aspect  adds  to  the  com.plexity  of  providing  and  financing  adequate 
community  services. 

Related  to  the  tax  impact  is  the  question  of  the  real  long-run  economic 
impact  that  this  industry  has  on  the  local  economy.  Does  this  industry  reap 
equivalent  economic  returns  when  compared  to  manufacturing?  Does  the 
amount  of  income  (sales)  generated  and  re-spent  in  tlie  area  justify  increasing 
the  level  of  municipal  services  offered?  What  amount  or  mix  with  other 
industries  should  be  encouraged,  especially  with  the  relatively  lower  wage 
scales  and  shorter  number  of  working  days  per  year? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  without  refined  additional  research 
and  study.  Apart  from  the  direct  economic  values  of  the  recreation/tourism 
industry,  there  are  also  important  social  and  community  values  that  should 
be  considered.  For  example,  there  is  the  value  of  livability,  which  is  an 
important  decision  factor  plant  location  managers  consider  in  new  plant 
expansions  or  relocations.  Usually,  the  definition  of  livability  in  such 
decisions  includes  a good  recreation  environment. 

The  increase  of  recreational  activities  in  the  United  States  in  tlie 
past  few  years  and  the  projections  for  the  future  has  also  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  not  enough  is  known  about  this  industry  and  its  effect  upon 
the  local  economies.  It  appears  certain  from  data  in  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  American  public’s  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  activities 
is  increasing. 
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K.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
RECREATION/TOURISM  INDUSTRY 


Beneficial  Effects 

Not  only  is  recreation/ tourism  industry  an  Important  part  of  the 
Region’s  "expor  t-type"  industry  but  development  of  tlie  recreation/ tour  ism 
image  is  also  seen  as  a crucial  factor  in  fostering  new  manufacturing 
industry  within  the  area. 

In  1968,  the  Region’s  recreation/ tourism  industry  generated  about 
$110  million  into  the  local  economy.  New  job  opportunities  have  been 
generated  by  this  industry.  The  facilities  have  increased  the  tax  base 
within  each  county. 

The  existing  recreational  facilities  provide  the  necessary  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  local  residents.  Also,  because  of  the  existence  of 
recreational  facilities,  other  recreation-oriented  businesses  have  been 
started  to  offer  the  necessary  services  to  accommodate  the  recreat loner . 

In  essence,  the  recreation  industry  offers  that  "something  extra" 
to  the  Region’s  livability  qualities. 

Detrimental  Effects 

Certain  types  of  recreational  facilities  have  caused  sewage  and 
solid  waste  disposal  problems.  Many  establishments  are  run  down  and 
are  in  need  of  modernization. 

Due  to  the  great  Influx  of  recreatloners  and  vacationers,  the  demand 
for  services  has  exliausted  the  existing  supply.  Tliero  is  a shortage  of 
trade  services,  medical  services  and  manpower  services.  This  influx  of 
visitors  has  also  caused  serious  traffic  hazards  and  congestion  on  State 
highways  within  the  Region. 
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Since  many  of  the  jobs  in  recreation  enterprises  are  unskilled, 
there  are  low  wage  rates.  In  addition,  the  majority  of  facilities  are 
seasonal  in  nature,  which  in  turn  does  not  provide  year-round  employment 
for  the  workers. 

In  certain  recreation  areas  within  the  Region,  many  of  the  facilities 
are  too  expensive  for  the  local  residents  to  afford.  This  results  in 
insufficient  recreational  opportunities  for  local  residents. 
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L.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


Estimate  the  Effects  (Beneficial  and  Detrimental)  of  the  Existing 

Developments . 


CARBON  COUNTY 

Beneficial  effects 

1 . "raising  the  tax  base" 

2.  "provides  new  job  opportunities" 

3.  "Increase  in  business  for  local  economy" 

Detrimental  effects 

1.  "sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal  problems" 

2.  "congestion  of  local  highways" 

3.  "existing  developments  are  limited  in  variety  of  recreational 

opportunities" 

4.  "has  created  a need  for  additional  accommodation  facilities" 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


Beneficial  effects 


1 . "they  satisfy  some  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  persons  in  the  area" 

2.  "they  help  attract  valuable  tourist  dollars  which  further  stimulate 

the  local  economy" 

3.  Vthey  make  the  area  more  attractive  to  new  industries  and  businesses 

by  providing  satisfying  and  meaningful  use  of  leisure  time  for 
employees  and  their  families" 

4.  "with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cluttered  and  unsigl^tly  develop- 

ments, all  are  beneficial  and  needed" 

Detrimental  effects 


1.  "The  detrimental  effects  of  the  existing  recreation  developments 

are  limited  to  the  overabundance  of  a specific  type  of  recreation 
facility  for  which  the  supply  would  be  greater  than  the  demand, 
resulting  in  an  unprofitable  venture  to  one  or  more  of  the 
facilities,  thus  causing  the  closing  of  the  facility  and  the 
possible  loss  of  well  suited  recreation  land  for  another  use." 
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LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  (continued) 


2.  "recreation  opportunities  for  residents  are  inadequate" 

'J.  "Most  of  the  existing  recreation  developments  have  been  within 
the  city  of  Scranton,  and  there  Is  a need  for  more  recreation 
facilities  In  other  towns  and  townships  throughout  the  county." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Beneficial  effects 


1.  "They  are  beneficial  in  the  terms  of  their  contribution  to  the 

tourist  economy,  generation  of  new  jobs,  and  provision  of 
recreational  opportunities  for  local  residents." 

2.  "inviting  to  long-term  vacationers" 

Detrimental  effects 

1.  "I'^xisting  developments  are  limited  in  types  and  does  not  provide 

a ’’good  mix'  of  various  'things  to  do'." 

2.  "Jack  of  supporting  service  facilities  near  accommodation 

fad]  ities" 

3.  "There  is  a need  for  open  spaces  and  for  the  preservation  of 

existing  ones." 


MONROE  COUNTY 


Beneficial  effects 


1.  "The  existing  developments  in  Monroe  County  are  not  only 

beneficial  to  the  four-county  Pocono  Mountain  complex  but  also 
to  the  tourist  Industry  throughout  the  Commonwealth." 

2.  "The  major  asset  is  the  contribution  to  the  county's  economy." 
Detrimental  effects 

1 . "There  is  a tendency  for  the  recreation  business  to  discourage 

Industry. " 

2.  "There  are  too  few  facilities  that  the  local  residents  can 

afford  to  use." 

3.  "There  are  some  recreation  developments  that  are  run  down  and 

need  modernization." 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


Be  n ^-1  sf  t s 

L.  "provides  recreation  opportunities  for  residents" 

2.  "attracts  business  for  local  economy" 

3.  "provides  employment" 

4.  "brought  in  prospective  buyers  for  second  homes" 

Detrimental  effects 

1.  "Some  recreation  developments  have  not  been  living  up  to  their 

advertisements . " 

2.  "There  is  a very  high  accident  rate  on  area  highways,  due  to  the 

overloading  of  secondary  highways." 

SCHUYLKI LL  COUNTY 

henef  ici  a 1 ^f  f e c t^s 

1.  "source  of  additional  income  for  local  economy" 

2.  "increase  tax  base" 

3.  "utilization  of  natural  resources" 

Detrimental  effects 

1.  "low  wage  rates" 

2.  "pollution" 
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M.  SECOND-HOME  INDUSTRY 


rohlems  of  th e Industry:  The  Public  Agency's  Point  of  View 

. . Fragments  large  land  holdings. 

. . Normally  placed  in  areas  which  have  poor  soil  conditions,  thereby 

increasing  the  potential  of  pollution  of  surface  and  sub-surface 
water  facilities. 

. . increase  traffic  on  rural  township  roads. 

. . Usually  full  assessment  on  lot  is  not  paid.  Taxes  are  normally  on 

raw  acreage  land  for  two  to  five  years  or  until  the  lot  is  paid  off. 
if  the  lot  does  not  have  a liouse  on  it  by  tliat  time,  it  is  assessed 
as  developed  land  rather  than  raw  land.  Agreement  of  sales  should  be 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  County  Recorder  of  Deeds. 

. . Often  roads  are  not  paved  and  adequate  storm  sewer  facilities  are 

not  provided.  The  reasoning  behind  this  is  that  subdivider  profit 
margin  is  very  small  during  the  developmental  stage.  Also,  most 
township  supervisors  do  not  want  to  hinder  development  which  will 
increase  Lheir  local  property  tax  revenues  and  many  purchasers  desire 
rustic  unpaved  roads  in  the  developments.  However,  as  the  subdivision 
is  developed  greater  density  problems  and  fees  associated  with  care 
and  maintenance  of  septic  tanks,  roads,  common  areas  and  facilities 
become  too  expensive  for  the  Home  Owners  Association  to  absorb 
since  the  average  lot  owner  is  paying  property  and  school  taxes,  at 
tus  primary  residence,  in  the  township  and  school  district  his 
second  home  is  located,  and  also  to  the  Home  Owners  Association. 
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F rohlems  of  the  Indust ry : The  Developer's  Point  of  View 

. . . Normally,  land  costs  tend  to  increase  dramatically  once  a few  seasonal 

home  developers  move  in.  Very  soon,  they  cannot  buy  raw  land  at  a 
competitive  price.  This  is  especially  true  when  you  consider  that 
most  land  used  for  recreation  is  marginal  land  which  has  poor  soil 
conditions,  steep  or  rolling  slopes,  and  heavy  timber  concentrations. 

. . . M(jst  small-  and  medium-sized  developers  have  little  equity  or  cash 

reserves  and  f ind  ll  very  diificult  to  secuirt'  K)ans  from  small  banks 
i n rura 1 count  i es . 

. . . A tremendous  amount  of  money  is  neialed  to  plan,  engineer,  and  develop 
marginal  raw  land  into  saleable  building  lots,  especially  when  various 
recreational  and  community  facilities  normally  are  required  to  be 
built  before  any  lots  are  permitted  to  be  sold  by  public  agencies. 
Also,  these  facilities  (lakes  and  beaches)  are  necessary  to  impress 
and  induce  potential  buyers  to  buy  lots.  When  one  considers  all 
these  factors  plus  the  promotional  costs  and  the  fierce  competition 
involved,  the  small-  or  medium-sized  land  developer  has  at  least  two 
or  thrc(!  relat  ively  liaan  yt'ars  Ix-rore  he  starts  to  break  even  or 
make  a prtjf  it.  In  -add  i I ion,  salesmen's  commissions  are  very  high. 

. . . Often  the  public  subdivision  regulations,  zoning  regulations, 

building  permit  regulations,  and  building  codes  are  unrealistic 
considering  the  developments  are  seasonal.  However,  since  the 
majority  of  these  facilities  will  have  high  densities  and  ultimately 
become  permanent  facilities  which  will  have  to  be  serviced  and 
maintained  by  the  local  unit  of  government,  the  public  agencies 
feel  they  must  adopt  the  most  restrictive  regulations  that  they  can 
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without  "killing  the  goose  that  is  laying  the  golden  eggs."  Thus, 
they  protect  themselves  from  public  criticism  and  serious  tax  and 
developmental  problems  in  the  future.  Some  public  agencies, 
however,  comply  with  the  desires  of  developers  and  recline  short- 
range  tax  benefits. 

Pjrobl  em^s  of  tiie Indust  r:y : The  hot  or  Home  Owner's  Point  of  View 

. . . Most  (jf  tlie  time-,  the  second-lioiiu'  owner  is  disenfranchised.  He 

does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  the  municipality  in  which 
his  second  home  is  located;  and  often  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
permanent  home  owners  and  township  supervisors.  Since  they  cannot 
vote  in  their  second-home  communities,  the  local  officials  often  do 
not  pay  any  attention  to  the  second-home  owner  except  through  informal 
pressures  exerted  by  land  developers. 

. . . The  second-home  owner  has  many  "unrealized  costs."  Unless  he  is  one 

of  the  first  buyers  in  a development  he  pays  an  inflated  price  for 
the  lot,  considering  the  lack  of  municiapl  services  and  conveniences, 
in  addition  to  the  Home  Owners  Association  fees,  he  may  also  have  to 
pay  membership  dues  to  the  Gold  Club,  Riding  Club,  etc.  if  not 
included  in  the  Home  Owners  Association  assessment  fees,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  all  public  services  (gargage  collection  and  maintenance 
of  all  roads  and  common  areas,  etc.).  This  can  run  into  considerable 
expense  especially  in  times  of  natural  disasters  such  as  floods. 
Furthermore,  vandalism  is  also  a serious  threat  since  most  second 
homes  are  vacant  during  off-season  months  and  most  rural  townships 
have  small  or  no  police  force. 
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Other  prol)]enKs  wliich  may  appear  include: 

. . . (iiving  ii])  part  of  his  lot  when  roads  are  dt'dicated  to  the  tov^;nship, 

if  the  road  is  not  up  to  township  specifications. 

. . . Grocery  stores  and  other  service-oriented  facilities  are  normally  a 

great  distance  from  the  development. 

. . . Hunters  in  adjacent  game  lands  often  abuse  safety  zone  regulations. 

. . . Timid  housewives  are  afraid  of  small  and  big  game  animals,  snakes, 

etc.,  and  normally  are  apprehensive  about  their  children  wandering 
into  adjoining  wetlands,  marshes,  streams,  and  lakes. 

. . . Often  children  become  bored  after  a few  days  "in  the  wilds"  without 

their  companions. 

. . . Installation  of  water  wells  and  septic  tanks  is  costly  and  many 

times  they  do  not  function  properly  because  of  poor  soil  conditions. 


Trends 

Based  upon  the  observable  patterns  of  development  and  the  records 
which  are  available  from  the  various  private  and  public  organizations  in 
the  Region  (assessors,  recorder  of  deeds,  realtors,  etc.)  it  appears  the 
Region's  Second-Home  Industry  is  becoming  an  investment  opportunitv  for 
larger,  more  diversified  conglomerates  whose  chief  interest  is  high,  short- 
term profit  and  sometimes  appear  to  be  using  them  for  tax  write-off 
purposes,  and  also  as  speculative  land  banks  for  future  urban  expansions. 
Ibis  is  especially  true  in  the  Focono  Mountains  where  frequent  large-land 
parcel  (2,000  to  5,000  acres)  transactions  take  place.  This  shift  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  two  to  three  years.  Prior  to  this  phase  (three 
to  five  years  ago),  a few  local,  large  land  owners  and  realtors  were 
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selling  large  parcesl  to  non-regional  corporations  and  realtors,  who  in 
turn  developed  them  into  seasonal  homes.  Prior  to  this  development  (about 
five  years  ago)  many  "land  poor"  farmers  were  either  subdividing  their 
properties  ha|)hazardly  or  selling  their  farms  and  the  woodJiinds  adjacent 
to  the  State  forests  and  game  lands  to  local  realtors  or  local  land 
developers . 

The  newer  developments  are  also  being  better  planned  and  developed. 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  local  and  county  subdivision  regulations.  Some  of 
it  is  also  due  to  increasing  competition  from  more  experienced  and  bigger 
operators.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  most  land  developers  and  their  engineers 
to  take  advantage  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  soil  surveys  and  studies 
to  more  fully  and  properly  utilize  their  sites.  However,  many  abuses  still 
occur,  particularly  on  marginal  land  close  to  established  areas,  sometimes 
by  r;  i rcutavent  i on  ol  t lie  intent  of  public  regulations. 

Most  developers  realize  that  their  potential  sales  and  future  profits 
are  tied  into  providing  quality  developments.  However,  many  of  the  small- 
and  medium-sized  developers  have  a difficult  time  securing  loans  since 
most  banks  feel  that  the  second-home  developments  are  high-risk  ventures. 
Also,  most  developers  cannot  afford  to  Install  community  services,  water 
lines,  or  paved  streets.  Any  delay  in  their  operations  is  paramount  to 
disaster  since  the  interest  on  their  loans,  the  equipment  costs,  and  the 
nuaripower  costs  involved  in  the  development  at  the  early  stages  is  quite 
high. 

it  must  be  unde  r;;  L fxid  that  most  try  to  Initiate  the  project,  get  it 
approved  by  the  public  authorities,  start  land  improvements,  and  sell  off 
lots  all  within  a condensed  four-  to  five-month  period  between  Feburary 
and  October.  This  is  the  same  time  that  most  surveyors,  engineers,  heavy 
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construction  workers,  building  tradesmen,  and  laborers  are  involved  in 
more  con  vent  icjnal  und(.‘r  taki  ngs . This,  in  turn,  has  created  several 
specialized  seasonal  liome  contractors,  who  in  return  for  repeat  business 
keep  their  men  and  equipment  tied  into  four  or  five  major  land  developers. 

Lake  and  stream  frontage  property  has  always  been  the  key  to 
successful  second-home  developments  in  the  Region.  Often  incompatible 
land  uses  have  occurred  near  the  boundaries  of  these  lakes  and  streams. 
However,  due  to  more  knowledgeable  practices  and  the  public  educational 
efforts  of  a wide  spectrum  of  private  and  public  agencies,  many  of  the 
newer  developments  are  starting  to  provide  100  to  200  protective  strips 
along  most  streams  in  the  subdivision  designs.  In  addition,  more  progressive 
developers  are  starting  to  involve  cluster-type  subdivisions  and  planned- 
unit  cc^mplexes  which  offer  a wider  choice  of  opportunities  to  the  vacationer 
within  the  same  subdivision  (Hemlock  Farms,  Pocono  Farms,  etc.). 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  trends  of  the  second-home  industry, 
more  subtle  trends  seem  to  also  be  indicated.  Many  people  are  buying 
several  lots  to  either  insure  privacy  or  for  future  resale.  Lots  are 
becoming  larger  (one  acre  or  more).  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  owners 
desire  to  avoid  compliance  with  Act  536,  the  Pennsylvania  Sewage  Facilities 
Act.  Also,  the  "new  breed"  of  buyers  want  larger  margin  tracts  since  they 
appear  to  be  clieaper  than  "better"  small  parcels.  What  they  do  not 
realize  is  that  it  will  be  more  expensive  in  the  long  run.  Strict 
regulations  and  higher  improvements  costs  will  be  encountered  with  septic- 
tank  facilities  because  of  high  water  tables  and  rock  formations  close 
to  the  surface  where  they  want  their  home. 
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Needs  and  Goals 


The  present  pattern  of  second-home  development  is  helping  the  Region 
meet  its  short-range  goals  and  objectives;  however,  its  implications  in 
the  future  are  viewed  with  mixed  reactions. 

The  second  homes  provide  employment,  raise  the  local  tax  base, 
improve  and  strengthen  the  Region's  image  as  a recreation/ tourism  center, 
and  provide  a new  dimension  of  livability  to  a large  segment  of  the  Eastern 
Megalopolis'  affluent  populace.  However,  it  also  has  some  intrinsic 
problems  which  will  tend  to  snowball  once  the  greater  percentage  of 
'.easonal  h(;mes  Iv'come  permanent,  as  is  the  current  case  in  New  Jersey. 

I’h  i s change  in  Llie  Region's  developmental  pattern  is  bound  to  be 
accelerated  with  tlie  completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  tlie 
urbanization  of  the  second  tier  of  cities  along  the  Eastern  Megalopolis. 
Increased  demands  will  be  placed  upon  the  Region's  local  public  agencies 
and  others  to  provide  not  only  more  public  services,  but  also  a higher 
quality  of  services  in  everything  from  improved  roads  to  more  and  better 
educational  and  cultural  institutions. 

This,  in  turn,  will  mean  greater  public  expenditures  which  most 
townships  will  not  be  able  to  pay.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  that  some  of 
the  present  county  units  of  government  may  not  have  a broad  enough  base 
to  provide  the  leadersliip,  expertise,  and  funds  to  provide  even  the  local 
share  of  future  Federal  and  State  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  forecasted 
capital  improvement  programs. 

In  essence,  this  means  the  entire  approach  to  the  second-home 
development  industry  in  the  Region  has  to  be  re-evaluated.  Possibly,  new 
legislation  from  the  State  will  be  necessary  or  more  adequate  administrative 
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requirements  and  procedures  will  be  necessary  from  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Health  Department,  and  the  local  units  of 
government  in  order  to  develop  the  Area  to  its  fullest  potential. 

Some  of  the  needs  are: 

1 . More  clustered  and  planned-unit  developments  which  take  into 
cons  i fie  rat  1 on  soil  and  land  form  conditions; 

2.  'ihe  development  of  new  cities  or  satellite  centers; 

3.  Curtailemnt  of  "paper"  subdivisions  which  do  not  put  improvements 
in  place  prior  to  final  approval  of  plot  plans; 

4.  Public  programs  which  will  help  land  developers  to  improve  raw 

land  with  basic  water  and  sewer  systems  or  allow  them  to  cooperatively 
plan  and  develop  these  with  local  authorities  (preferably  the  counties) 

5.  More  public  education  of  the  general  citizenry  and  the  participants 
in  the  developmental  process  (surveyors,  engineers,  land  developers, 
lawyers,  realtors,  etc.); 

6.  Stricter  enforcement  and  higher  penalties  for  abuses  to  unique 
watfirways  and  watersheds; 

7.  The  development  of  regional  ecological  plans  which  pinpoint 
suitable  areas  for  development  as  opposed  to  those  for  conservation 
and  preservation  land  uses; 

8.  The  initiation  of  tax  write-offs  or  adjusted  assessment  rates  to 
large  land  owners  and  farmers  who  tend  to  maintain  the  ecological 
balance  of  their  holdings  through  cooperative  land  use  practices 
witii  the  Department  of  Forest  and  Waters  and  Soil  Conservation 
3ervif:e;  and 
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9.  The  initiation  of  comprehensive  marshland  and  wetland  studies  to 
ascertain  the  extent  and  quality  of  unique  areas  and  their 
interrelationships  with  second-home  residential  developments. 
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fl.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WATER-RELATED  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Nor  theasLern  Ponnsy  1 van  I has  an  abundance  of  water  and  fishing  sport 
areas;  tiowever,  certain  areas  within  the  District  have  a number  of 
inadequacies . 

All  the  counties  which  make  up  the  Pocono  Mountains  (Wayne,  Pike, 
Monroe  and  the  eastern  third  of  Carbon)  have  an  abundance  of  high  quality 
water  for  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  etc.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the 
Region  has  sufficient  water  resources  to  serve  many  other  areas  in  the 
Region,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  nation.  (see  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission's  TIRl'^S  Report  for  details). 

The  crucial  problem  in  this  portion  of  the  Region  is  not  the  lack  of 
liigh  qiiality  water  for  recreational  purposes  but  keeping  the  present  water 
resources  in  their  pristine  state,  due  to  the  influx  of  second-home 
developments  which  are  being  built  along  most  of  the  lakes  and  major 
streams  in  the  Region. 

Based  upon  the  data  the  Council  has  been  able  to  secure  from  the 
Fish  Commission,  sportsmen  groups,  private  hunting  and  fishing  clubs,  and 
resorts  which  stock  lakes  and  streams  in  the  Region,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  fishing  is  excel  1 ent , especially  in  such  lakes  as  Lake 
V/alleTipaupaclL  in  Wayne  and  I'ike  counties  and  fkirvey's  Lake  in  Luzerne 
fiounty.  Some  of  the  notable  streams  Include  Bowman's  Creek  and  Nesciipeck 
Creek:  in  Luzerne  and  Broadheads  Creek  and  McMichaels  Creek  in  Monroe. 

Tiie  upper  reaches  of  the  Lackawanna,  Schuylkill,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  and 
Lackawaxen  rivers  also  provide  excellent  fishing  opportunities. 

The  major  drawback  in  the  Region  is  that  there  are  insufficient 
docking  areas  or  access  points,  both  public  and  private. 
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The  boating  and  sailing  opportunities  in  the  Region  are  excellent. 

The  Region  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natural  and  man-made  lakes 
(formerly  ice  ponds)  which  are  experiencing  a rapid  increase  in  both 
motor-boat  and  sail-boating  activity. 

Some  of  the  same  lakes  which  provide  excellent  fishing  are  also 
meccas  for  the  sailing  and  outboard  motor-boat  enthusiasts.  Some  of 
these  spots  are  Stillwater  Lake,  Lake  Naomi,  Pocono  Lake,  Harvey's  Lake, 

Lake  Harmony,  and  Lake  Hauto.  Other  lakes  such  as  Tobyhanna  Lake  //2 

and  other  State  Park  lakes  offer  additional  opportunities  for  sail  boating. 

Since  most  of  the  activities  at  the  above-mentioned  lakes  are 
normally  taking  place  simultaneously,  there  is  a need  for  zoning  or 
restricting  the  use  of  certain  of  these  activities  so  that  the  wide 
range  of  other  activities  which  are  permitted  can  be  more  fully  enjoyed. 

There  are  serious  water  quality  problems  in  tlie  more  urbanized  areas 
in  the  Region,  especially  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton,  Hazleton  and  Pottsville. 
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0.  RESORTS,  HOTELS,  AND  MOTELS 


Problems 

Most  of  the  resorts  in  the  Region  are  old  and  are  representative  of 
a different  way  of  life  than  is  prevalent  today.  Therefore,  most  of  them 
are  not  catering  to  the  youth  (outside  the  winter  ski  season)  but  to 
oJ.der,  more  establislied  couples  and  families.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
resorts  have  not  renovated  their  structures  or  auxiliary  facilities  to 
tap  the  present  youtli  market,  except  for  the  specialized  honeymoon  resort 
complexes.  A rapidly  growing  branch  of  the  travel  industry  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  is  the  noneymoon  business.  To  many  young  couples,  Niagara 
Falls  has  become  passe.  The  "in”  place  now  is  the  Pocono  Mountains  and 
newlyweds  arrive  there  by  the  thousands  of  pairs  every  year.  Some  resorts 
in  the  area  specialize  to  tap  the  newlywed  market.  A recent  national 
survey  showed  the  Poconos  to  be  most  popular  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states 
and  third  most  favored  in  the  country  among  newlyweds. 

Most  have  a labor  problem.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
difficult  for  them  to  get  experienced  chamber  maids,  waiters,  waitresses, 
etc.  Most  of  tliese  positions  are  filled  by  unskilled  transients  who  are 
processed  through  the  local  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  offices.  Only  a 
few  well  qualified  "pros"  return  every  year.  These  more  experienced 
workers  basically  follow  the  sun  from  the  southeastern  United  States 
to  northeastern  United  States  (Poconos,  Adirondacks , Catskills). 

Most  of  the  resorts  are  not  geared  for  large  conventions  even  though 
they  are  geared  for  longer  stays  and  offer  a wide  range  of  facilities. 

Also,  commercial  air  transportaiton  to  the  Region  is  very  limited,  thus 
negating  the  potential  of  the  Region  as  a large  convention  center  area. 
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No  one  resort  complex  can  adequately  compete  with  and  accommodate 
any  of  the  large  first-class  conventions  held  In  the  larger  cities  of 
the  nation.  This  lack  is  very  apparent  when  a large  conference  is  held. 
Many  of  the  guests  and  participants  are  accommodated  three  to  five  miles 
away  from  the  main  center.  This,  needless  to  say,  is  not  conducive  to 
providing  a smooth  conference,  and  most  people  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
in  communication  with  each  other  and  participate  in  the  activities  planned 

Trends 

There  are  positive  trends  developing.  The  larger  resorts  are 
renovating  their  accommodations  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Package  plans 
are  being  more  realistically  developed.  Shorter  stays  and  budget  weekends 
are  being  promoted.  Furthermore,  the  Region's  resorts  are  starting  to 
more  successfully  compete  with  the  Catskills  for  top  entertainment  talent 
Also,  the  choice  and  the  range  of  facilities  are  better  than  those  offered 
at  most  other  competitive  mountain  resort  areas  within  the  Eastern 
Megalopolis.  This,  to  an  extent,  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  several  of 
the  more  comprehenisve  resorts  (e.g.  Buck  Hill  and  Pocono  Manor)  are 
successfully  competing  with  similar  establishments  for  management  seminars 
and  small  workships  which  show  salesmen  new  product  lines. 

Most  resorts  are  becoming  year-round  operations.  This  is  especially 
true  for  those  which  are  under  new  ownerships.  Some  of  the  reasons 
behind  the  resorts  becoming  year-round  operations  are:  (1)  better  access 
via  the  Interstate  Highway  System;  (2)  generally  more  money  in  the  hands 
of  more  people;  (3)  tlie  desire  for  people  to  travel  in  family  units; 

(4)  shorter  work  week  tied  in  with  more  leisure  time  and  more  flexibility 
and  accessibility  because  of  the  automobile;  and  (5)  the  trend  of 
corporations  to  utilize  recreation  settings  for  business  purposes. 
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N'oods  and  Goals 


The  resorts  in  the  Region  need  to  both  modernize  their  facilities 
and  attitudes  to  what  the  public  needs  and  wants.  Today's  tourist  is 
mobile  and  flexible.  He  demands  a wide  variety  of  unique  experiences 
This  means  everything  he  desires  should  be  at  his  fingertips — golf, 
boating,  swimming  (indoor  and  outdoor),  gift  shops,  horseback  riding, 
tennis,  night  club  entertainment,  etc.  The  quality  of  these  things  in 
many  resorts  are  less  than  desirable  and  of  ten  are  incompatible  with 
their  cllentel.  The  Region's  establishments  tend  to  cater  to  selective 
groups  (honeymooners , families,  golfers,  fishermen,  hunters).  Catering 
to  these  specialities  is  easier  administratively  and  more  financially 
rewarding;  but,  in  doing  so  they  do  not  provide  that  mix  which  tends  to 
bring  people  from  different  backgrounds  and  interests  together.  As  a 
result,  one  either  has  a fabulous  time  or  is  completely  left  out  depending 
upon  his  or  her  likes  and  the  resort  they  chose  to  visit.  There  appears 
to  be  a need  for  the  creation  of  village-type  accommodations  where 
families,  young  people,  the  elderly,  and  honeymooners  can  all  have  an 
opportunity  to  mix  at  various  functions  or  common  areas.  In  brief,  the 
resorts  now  do  not  compete  or  provide  the  privacy,  intimacy,  and  communal 
living  that  a city  vacation  does.  Most  vacationers  really  do  not  want 
to  get  away  from  all  that  the  city  provides,  they  just  want  to  experience 
these  human  things  in  a more  conducive  way,  at  their  leisure,  and  in  an 
environment  in  which  they  can  feel  a sense  of  involvement  or  a sense 
that  they  are  masters  of  their  destiny  and  actions.  This  breakaway 
from  their  routine  in  a more  natural  envirnoment  tends  to  relieve  these 
pressures;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  tourist  wants  to  participate  in 
different  activities. 
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P.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


i'roblems 

CARBON  COUNTY 

a.  "sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal" 

b.  "water  problems" 

c.  "road  construction" 


i.ACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "Safety  hazards  and  traffic  congestion  is  caused  by  facilities  that 

are  located  in  areas  where  the  only  means  of  access  are  narrow 
two  lane  roads  and  where  parking  is  inadequate." 

b.  "littering  caused  by  inadequate  supply  of  Vv^aste  containers  at 

private  facilities" 

c.  "Opportunities  exist  for  experienced  golfers  but  is  quite  limited 

for  beginners  and  family  groups  wlio  want  low-priced  opportunities." 

d.  "no  place  for  family  groups  to  participate  in  winter  sports, 

especially  within  a few  miles  of  home" 

e.  "Residents  are  concerned  about  the  inadequate  public  highway 

access  to  the  Tunkhannock  Creek  State  Park.  The  park  road  is 
too  narrow,  bad  grades  and  curves  and  needs  improvement  at 
bypass  prior  to  the  opening  of  this  new  park." 

f.  "A  concentration  of  golf  courses  in  tlie  northeastern  part  of  the 

county  may  become  too  competitive." 

g.  "iiiere  is  a need  for  more  diversified  recreation  activities." 

h.  "l.akes  liave  become  restrictive  and  closed  to  public  use,  and  this 

has  increased  the  demand  for  more  public  facilities." 

i.  "Occasionally,  private  developments  are  established  without  the 

proper  consideration  of  service  to  the  greater  recreational  needs 
of  the  residents." 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "Insufficient  in  number  and  quality  to  attract  people  not  familiar 

with  the  area" 

b.  "lack  conventional  facilities" 

c.  "Many  of  the  existing  enterprises  could  have  been  planned  better 

as  far  as  conservation  of  resources  and  proper  use  of  land  is 
concerned.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  soil  conditions  has 
created  poor  sewage  disposal  and  other  problems." 


MONROE  COUNTY 

a.  "There  is  a need  for  additional  facilities  to  meet  the  demand  for 

recreational  activities." 

b.  "There  is  an  underinvestment  in  expanding  and  modernizing  the 

existing  developments." 

c.  "Approximately  25  percent  of  the  pools  do  not  have  lifeguards." 

d.  "Employment  is  seasonal." 

e.  "traffic  congestion" 

f.  "promiscuous  disposal  of  garbage  and  waste" 

g.  "Inadequate  sewage  facilities.  Some  streams  are  already  polluted." 


PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 

a.  "Some  second  home  developments  do  not  live  up  to  their  advertisements, 

and  it  gives  the  area  a bad  image." 

b.  "overcrowded  highways" 

c.  "Most  supplies  for  existing  facilities  are  not  purchased  locally, 

but  imported  with  user." 

d.  "Too  high  a percentage  of  land  is  being  designated  as  charitable 

or  educational  and  being  removed  from  tax  rolls,  putting  extra 
financial  burden  on  the  native  pppulation." 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


"Littering;  destroying  scenic  view  with  signs  and  litter." 
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i rends 

^AKjiON  d'OlINTY 

"doasonal  home  development  of  primarily  townships;  I’hi  1 ade  1 pli  ia 
and  New  .Jersey  ownership.  Average  quality." 


I.ACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "The  area  has  a moderate  mixture  of  private  recreation  facilities. 
They  are  mainly  comprised  of  swimming  and  boating  on  small  lakes, 
riding  stables,  golf  courses,  and  skating  rinks.  These  facilities 
are  geared  toward  adults  and  young  adults.  The  number  and  size 
of  these  specific,  facilities  is  generally  adequate  to  meet  only 
the  immediate  demands  placed  upon  them.  hut  there  is  a definite 
need  for  a broader  variety  in  facilities.  It  is  evident  that  the 
recreation  facilities  of  the  area  are  quickly  becoming  inadequate 
and  tliat  new  facilities  must  be  built  and  the  existing  facilities 
expanded.  I’lie  pace  of  devi’lopment  of  private  recreation  in  the 
area  has  hee-n  slow  to  moderate  over  I lie  last  15  years  and  geared 
most  ly  to  tin-  ty[je  of  recreation  in  demand  at  the  time  of  ci.m- 
struction.  The  private-  rc-c- rc-at  Ion  facilitit's  that  have  been 
developed  over  this  period  have  gent-rally  been  of  fair  to  gtKul 
tj  ual  i ty  . " 

h.  "Development  has  been  slow,  few  new  developments." 

c.  "Land  speculators  buying  up  land  for  recreation  in  many  parts  of 
the  county  and  several  are  planning  elaborate  all-season  recreat ion 
facilities . " 

d.  "Local  land  owners  lacking  in  desire,  initiative,  capital  and  the 

management  potential  required." 

c.  "There  is  a trend  for  the  development  of  golf  courses." 

f.  "Many  new  recreational  areas  are  being  planned  by  the  local 

communities  siich  as  playgrounds,  hiking,  bicycling,  and  horseback 
riding  trails,  [licnic  areas,  snowmobile  paths,  fishing  and  hunting." 


li.;;m;hai:_  LpuNTY 

a.  "Many  motels  (jf  good  quality  havt*  hec-n  built  tci  serve'  the  interstate 
highways . " 
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(^qiJMTY  (com  M) 

1;.  "There  is  a d Lscc^raibl  e Lrend  on  developmeiU  of  public  recreational 
facilities  as  evidenced  by  Frances  Slocum  State  Park,  behigh  Gorge 
State  Park,  Nescopeck  Creek,  Molui  Lake  and  Andy's  Pond." 

c.  "Private  camp  grounds  is  probably  the  fastest  rising  enterprise. 
Although  they  cannot  compete  with  the  state  parks,  they  serve 
their  purpose  as  more  or  less  overflow  areas  for  the  state  parks." 


■dOMROE  COUNTT 

a.  "Second  home  development  is  booming." 

b.  "Many  new  honeymoon  resorts  are  being  built." 

c.  "Additional  ski  areas  and  winter  sports  areas  are  being  built." 

c.  "Eacdi  year  I here  is  a general  upgrading  of  most  facilities  at  resorts 

and  the  tourist-oriented  businesses." 

d.  "There  is  an  increase  in  tent  and  trailer  camping  facilities." 

e.  "Many  small  resorts  are  going  out  of  business." 

f.  "There  is  a trend  toward  recreation-centered  second  home  developments, 

especially  of  the  lake  development  type." 


PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "Trends  are  for  the  developments  to  become  liirger  to  accommodate 

more  people." 

b.  "Most  recreation  developments  are  upgrading  their  businesses  to  meet 

the  demand  of  the  rec rent ioner . " 

c.  "'1  remendous  developnuuit  of  recreation  and  second  home  developments. 

Quality  of  development  is  ciuestionabl  e at  this  time,  due  to  lack 
of  ordinances." 


SCHUYLKILL  CO UNIT 

a.  "There  is  some  expansion  of  facilities  and  a few  new  facilities." 

b.  "Quality  ranges  from  poor  to  good." 

c.  "There  is  an  increase  in  company  facilities." 

d.  "There  is  a need  for  more  quality  motels." 
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Q.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  NEEDS  AND  GOALS 


In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analyses,  it  appears  that  many  different 
organ  i 7.at  i ons  and  individuals  need  to  work  cooperatively  to  improve  the 
existing  situation.  Action  is  becoming  1 nc  rc'as  i ng  1 y urgent  because  of 
tin-  r;ip  i rl  1 y r|c  v<  ■ | (jp  i ng  I'iast  (ioast  Mi'ga  I opo  I i s;  and  1 lu'  L'xpected  completion 
of  Interstate  llighway.s  80  and  8A  , whi(di  will  open  up  new  areas  of  this 
market,  are  likely  i(j  accc-lerate  ex|uinsion  ol  dt'inani.!  for  all  types  of 
recreational  ac:tivities  within  the  Region.  Wliether  or  not  any  action  is 
taken  by  present  area  entrepreneurs,  it  is  anticipated  that  with  the 
completion  of  Interstate  80  and  84,  a flood  of  new  capital  and  many  new 
operators  will  shortly  descend  upon  the  Region. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  wliich  action  should 
Ifigically  come  first,  it  appears  that  some  impelling  forces  need  to  be 
set  in  motion.  To  do  this,  it  is  suggested  t liat  the  various  tourist 
promotifu)  ageru  ices  develop  cocjrdinat  ion  in  tiu-ir  t' I lorts,  not  only  t(' 
proifKjtf-  luit  a I s(j  to  improve  I hi-  environment  l('r  rcuiaMt  ion  and  toui'ism. 

The  d(;velopment  oi  a Region-wide  program  aimed  at  industry  improvement 
and  promotion  might  even  be  logically  expanded  to  include  the  "Northern 
Tier"  counties.  A broader  recreation/ tourism  promotional  program  aimed 
at  covering  all  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  could  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive than  one  limited  to  our  Region. 

Secondly,  if  they  hope  to  participate  fully  in  the  anticipated 
growth  and  development  of  their  industry,  present  operators  need  to 
become  much  more  knowledgeable.  To  this  end,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
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series  of  management  seminars,  tailored  to  discussing  and  analyzing 
recreation/ tour  ism  industry  problems  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  be 
organized. 

Third,  a much  greater  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  expand  and  improve 
public  recreational  facilities.  A survey  of  existing  public  facilities 
at  the  different  recreational  areas  within  the  Region  indicated  that 
these  are  not  presently  competitive  with  those  offered  by  recreational 
areas  of  other  states,  either  in  terms  of  scope,  quantity,  or  quality. 

To  improve  this  situation,  greater  efforts  at  excellence  must  be  fostered 
and  substantially  more  monies  will  have  to  be  spent. 

Fourth,  the  Region's  financial  institutions  probably  need  to  develop 
a better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  recreation  industry,  its 
financial  requirements,  the  prospects  for  the  future,  and  the  role  the 
financing  people  must  play.  Also,  some  form  of  State  or  Federal  guarantees 
or  ''Insurance''  (such  as  was  provided  for  manufacturing)  be  instituted 
to  assist  this  industry's  development. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  type  of  development  which  will 
occur  in  the  not  too  distant  future  will  be  desirable  and  compatible 
with  the  area's  present  "out-of-doors,  healthful  recreational  image,"  it 
is  suggested  that  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  such  development 
be  promulgated  as  quickly  as  possible.  Zoning  regulations,  for  example, 
should  be  adopted  wherever  necessary  to  avoid  further  pollution  of  the 
area's  streams,  lakes  and  rivers.  Some  type  of  regulation  governing  the 
proliferation  of  signs  and  billboards  would  seem  desirabie.  Measures 
to  screen  unsightly  commercial  operations,  such  as  junkyards,  from  the 
main  arteries  should  be  taken. 
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R.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


3.  Needs  and  Goals 


CARBON  COUNTY 


"Uevelopment  is  helping  the  area;  however,  local  government  must 
consider  adoption  of  codes  and  ordinances  immediately.  hack  of 
code  enforcement  is  a serious  problem." 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

a.  "The  present  pattern  of  the  development  of  private  recreation 

facilities  is  helping  the  region  in  its  search  for  new  industry 
by  Improving  the  area  as  a place  in  which  to  live,  work  and  play." 

b.  "The  future  trends  in  the  area  will  be  toward  a wide  variety  of 

summer  and  winter  recreation  facilities  that  will  be  geared  to 
all  age  groups,  thus  placing  a heavy  demand  on  vacant  land  and 
generally  aiding  the  local  economy." 

c.  "County  and  state  parks  will  close  some  of  the  gap.  Lack  of 

sufficient  numbers  of  recreation  facilities  hinders  additional 
industrial  development.  There  is  a fair  amount  of  recreation 
opportunities  in  the  area,  but  a great  need  exists  for  family 
participation  in  recreation  opportunities." 

d.  "Practically  all  of  the  natural  lakes  in  the  county  have  become 

privately  owned  or  controlled  by  associations  and  are  not  open 
to  the  public.  There  is  a need  for  more  public  bodies  of  water. 
There  is  a need  for  camping  grounds,  natural  scenic  and  historical 
areas,  vacation  farms,  winter  sports  and  fishing." 

e.  "There  is  a need  for  small  game  hunting  habitat.  Most  of  the 

farmland  is  posted." 

f.  "Unless  some  of  the  needs  are  filled,  the  recreation  dollar  will  be 

going  to  other  more  desirable  areas." 

g.  "Outside  capital  investments  should  be  encouraged  to  fully  develop 

the  recreation  potential  of  the  county." 

h.  "The  present  pattern  is  helping  the  region  and  with  continued 

development  of  recreation  facilities,  the  region  will  be  one  of 
the  best  recreation  centers  in  the  East." 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "Public  facility  development  contributes  to  the  area  economy  by 

generating  tourist  interest  and  expenditures  and  also  contributes 
to  the  appearance  and  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  county.  However, 
public  facilities  do  compete  with  private  development  for  the 
time  and  money  of  the  recreationer . " 

b.  "There  is  a need  for  winter  sports,  activity-oriented  facilities 

to  offer  year-round  activities." 

c.  "There  is  a need  for  good  planning  for  recreation  facility 

development . " 


MONROE  COUNTY 

a.  "The  present  pattern  of  development  is  helping  the  economy  of  the 

region . " 

b.  "There  is  a need  for  better  sewage  and  solid  waste  control  of 

large  seasonal  home  developments  to  prevent  future  pollution  of 
existing  waters. 

c.  "better  highways  to  handle  the  influx  of  people." 

d.  "ijetter  and  wiser  uses  of  our  resources." 

e.  "There  is  a need  for  year-round  employment.  Presently,  there  is 

a problem  of  seasonal  employment." 

f.  "There  is  a need  for  continued  facility  development  to  meet  the 

grorwing  demand  for  recreation  opportunities." 


PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "The  present  pattern  of  development  is  attracting  more  people  into 

the  area." 

b.  "The  present  pattern  of  development  will  probably  not  help  the 

area  maintain  its  status  as  a rural,  v>/ild,  naturally  beautiful 
region.  If  trend  continues,  the  area  will  become  anotlier  urban  area 

c.  "The  present  pattern  of  development  is  consistent  witli  good 

development.  Future  trends  should  increase  the  rate  of  development. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


Respondents  from  Schuylkill  County  did  not  define  the  needs  and  goals. 
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SECTION  III 

DESIRABLE  FUTURE 


PRIVATE  RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT 


A.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  LOCATIONAL  ACCESSIBILITY 


Due  to  its  location  relative  to  the  developing  East  Coast  Megalopolis 
and  because  of  its  vast  wooded  areas,  rolling  hills  and  waters,  the  develop- 
ment of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  as  a playground  for  the  population  from 
Megalopolis  has  been  forecast  by  many.  The  expected  completion  of  Interstate 
Highways  8^  81,  and  84  will  open  up  new  areas  of  this  market  and  is  likely  to 
accelerate  expansion  of  demand  for  all  types  of  recreation/ tourism  activities 
within  the  Region. 

Beginning  with  the  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and 
followed  by  construction  of  links  of  interstate  highways,  the  Region's  road 
system  has  become  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  the  Commonwealth.  1-80  is 
already  completed  across  the  Region;  1-81  is  completed  from  Binghamton, 

New  York,  to  Frackville.  Sections  in  various  stages  of  planning  and  con- 
struction are  1-81  from  Frackville  to  Harrisburg;  I-81E  from  Scranton  to 
Pocono  Manor  in  Monroe  County;  and  1-84  from  Matamoras  to  Scranton. 

For  the  changing  Region  economy,  this  expanding  highway  network  is  as 
significant  to  the  area's  future  as  was  the  coming  of  railroads  to  move 
the  "black  diamonds"  from  the  coal  mines.  Today's  highways,  as  was  the 
case  with  yesterday's  railroads,  make  possible  the  movement  of  goods  and 
people . 

The  highways  will  provide  a greater  ease  of  movement  to  and  from  the 
rest  of  Megalopolis  and  thereby  improve  the  competitive  position  of  the 
Region  insofar  as  transportation  is  concerned.  In  addition,  the  new  high- 
ways are  expected  to  bring  tourists  to  the  Poconos  and  to  the  Delaware 
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Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  that  is  being  planned  on  the  Delaware 
River.  New  Industries  are  expected  to  develop  from  tliis  growth  in  tourism, 
setting  in  motion  an  economic  chain  of  events  that  promises  to  continue 
altering  the  Region's  economic  structure. 

Airports,  like  highways,  are  considered  by  development  officials  to 
be  essential  to  the  efforts  to  attract  new  recreational  developments. 

Recent  improvement  at  the  Wilkes-Barre/Scranton  Airport  to  accommodate 
jets  of  the  three  scheduled  airlines  is  considered  one  of  the  Region's 
Important  assets.  There  are  fiv.  aer  public  airports  in  the  Region,  only 
one  of  which,  tiie  Hazleton  Municipal  Airport,  is  served  by  regularly  sched- 
uled passenger  service.  All  of  these  public  airports  have  paved  runways. 

In  addition,  there  are  thirty-thrt  . urivate  airstrips  found  throughout 
the  Region  which  have  turf  runways. 

Bus  transportation  connecting  the  Region  to  all  metropolitan  areas  is 
considered  very  good.  Passenger  service  on  railroads  have  been  acutely 
curtailed,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  1967  Census  of  Transportation,  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  presents  a profile  of  travel  based  on  361.2 
million  person- trips , which  showed  the  following  means  of  transportation: 


Automobile  86.1% 
Commercial  Air  8.0% 
Bus  2.6% 
Train  1.4% 
Other  1.9% 


Based  on  those  statistics  and  the  analysis  of  the  transportation  system 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  Region's  locational  accessibility  is  excel- 
lent for  future  recreational  development. 
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B.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


SECTION  III:  Desirable  Future  Recreation  Development 


A . Resource  Potential  of  the  Region 
1 . Locational  Accessl blllty 


CARBON  COUNTY 

"Location  is  excellent;  1-80,  1-81  and  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
give  great  accessibility." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

a.  "The  area  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of 

the  east  coast  due  to  the  excellent  highway  access  which  the 
area  enjoys  both  in  terms  of  local  roads  and  connections  via  the 
Interstate  Highway  system  to  all  points  in  the  East.  These 
factors,  plus  the  proximity  to  the  Poconos,  can  bring  many  tourists 
and  visitors  into  the  area." 

b.  "Excellent  highway  network." 

c.  "Very  accessible  by  limited  access  roads  and  feeder  roads  to  all 

parts  of  tlie  county." 

d.  "The  county  is  fortunate  to  have  an  outstanding  highway  network, 

as  well  as  good  flight  accommodations  which  will  enable  many 
thousands  of  people  to  visit  the  area." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "The  county  is  situated  advantageously  on  the  perimeter  of  the 

Eastern  Megalopolis.  Interstate  Highways  80  and  81  provide  access. 
Direct  link  with  1-84  is  needed." 

b.  "Locational  accessibility  is  very  good." 


MONROE  COUNTY 


a.  "There  is  a need  for  improved  secondary  roads  within  the  county." 

b.  "Locational  accessibility  is  excellent.  Close  to  large  metropolitan 

areas,  with  Interstate  highways  providing  access." 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "Most  areas  in  the  county  are  readily  accessible.” 

b.  "Completion  of  1-84  will  make  the  area  very  accessible. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

"The  locational  accessibility  is  excellent." 
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C.  CARBON  COUNTY 


Carbon  County  is  located  in  the  Ridge  and  Valley  province  and  Pocono 
Plateau  of  East  Central  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  counties  of  the 
State,  having  405  square  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  Luzerne  County  on  the  north, 
Monroe  on  the  east,  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  and  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties 
on  the  south.  The  Blue  Mountain  Range  forms  the  southern  boundary  with  the 
Lehigh  River  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  river  flows  south 
through  the  county,  separating  the  Blue  Mountains  at  the  Lehigh  Gap. 

It  is  located  70  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  110  miles  west  of  New  York 
City,  40  miles  south  of  Scranton,  245  miles  southeast  of  Erie,  and  230  miles 
east  of  Pittsburgh.  Over  18,000,000  people  live  within  a 200  air-mile  radius 
(jf  Carbon  County. 

The  county,  although  drained  by  the  Lehigh  River,  is  a part  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin.  The  boroughs  of  Jim  Thorpe  (the  county  seat),  Lehighton,  Weissport , 
Bowmanstown,  and  Palmerton  are  located  where  streams  join  the  river. 

The  borough  of  Weatherly  is  in  the  northwestern  section;  and  Nesquehoning , 
Lansford,  and  Summit  Hill  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Hospitals  are 
located  at  Lehighton  and  Palmerton. 

The  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  constructed  in  1957 
and  having  Mahoning  Valley  and  Pocono  Interchanges  in  the  county,  is  heav'ily 
traveled.  Interstate  Route  80  will  soon  be  completed  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  It  will  have  three  interchanges  to  serve  local  needs — one  in 
the  county  and  two  just  beyond  the  county  lines.  State  and  township  roads  are 
considered  adequate.  Two  railroads  carrying  only  freight  parallel  the  Lehigh 
River . 

Several  small  airports  are  located  in  the  county.  The  Carbon  County  Air- 
port Authority  is  now  constructing  an  airport  to  serve  all  sections  of  the 
county.  It  will  accommodate  piston  engine  passenger  aircraft  and  serve  prin- 
cipally to  connect  to  larger  terminals  in  the  East. 
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D.  LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


Lackawanna  County,  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Pocono  Mountains 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  contains  293,800  acres.  Altitudes  vary  from 
600  to  2,300  feet  above  sea  level.  The  beauty  of  the  rural  areas  with 
mountain  streams  and  lakes  provides  many  opportunities  for  healthful  relax- 
ation and  enjoyment.  The  1960  population  was  234,531. 

The  county  is  located  within  250  air  miles  of  an  estimated  50,000,000 
persons.  An  extensive  system  of  federal  and  state  highways,  three  railroads, 
and  a multimillion  dollar  air  terminal  connect  the  county  to  adjoining  areas 
and  the  nation. 

Lackawanna  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Susquehanna  County,  on 
the  east  by  Wayne  County,  on  the  south  by  Luzerne  and  Monroe  Counties, 
and  on  the  west  by  Wyoming  County.  Three-fourths  of  the  area  drains  into 
the  Susquehanna  River  which  flows  for  a short  distance  along  the  western 
edge  of  the  county.  The  remainder  of  the  area  drains  into  Wallenpaupack 
Creek  and  the  Lehigh  River. 

The  Lackawanna  River  divides  the  county  from  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest.  Adjacent  to  this  stream  there  extends  a continuous  urbanized 
area  from  Simpson  in  the  northeast  through  Carbondale,  Mayfield,  Jermyn, 
Archbald,  Jessup,  Olyphant,  Blakely,  Dickson  City,  Throop,  Dunmore,  Scranton, 
Moosic,  Taylor  and  Old  Forge  in  the  southwest.  Scranton,  the  county  seat, 
is  the  metropolis  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a population  of 
111,443  and  is  the  industrial  and  cultural  center  of  the  area.  Excellent 
educational,  religious,  cultural,  medical  and  recreational  facilities  are 
available  here. 

Iron,  smelted  with  charcoal,  became  the  first  major  industry.  This 
was  later  abandoned  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  to 
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distant  markets.  'I'he  industry  was  activated  again  in  1840  by  the  Scranton' 
and  Associates,  and  lasted  for  about  half  a century.  IVo  gravity  railroads 
transported  the  coal  and  iron  out  of  the  valley.  One  began  operating 
between  Carbondale  and  Honesdale  in  1829.  The  other,  operating  between 
Pittston  and  Hawley  via  Dunmore,  started  in  1849.  Coal  mining  began  as  an 
auxiliary  to  making  iron  but,  in  time,  took  its  place  as  the  county's 
Number  1 Industry. 

The  establishment  of  the  iron  mills  and  the  almost  simultaneous  open- 
ing of  the  coal  mines  stimulated  an  influx  of  Welsh,  German,  Scotch,  Irish 
and  English  mine,  mill  and  shop  workers.  In  later  years,  Poles,  Russians, 
Lithuanians  and  Italians  were  attracted  to  the  region  in  large  numbers  to 
work  in  the  mines  and  mills. 

A declining  coal  mining  industry,  which  was  the  chief  industry  of  the 
area  prior  to  1945,  caused  considerable  underemployment  with  a consequent 
migration  of  young  men  and  their  families  to  areas  of  greater  employment 
opportunities.  The  disastrous  drop  in  the  economy  that  resulted  stimulated 
action  by  residents  remaining  in  the  area.  Self-help  programs,  such  as 
the  Scranton  Plan  started  in  1945,  helped  to  check  the  bleak  economic  out- 
look for  the  area  by  encouraging  new  industries  to  locate  in  the  valley. 

A one-industry  economy  was  gradually  replaced  by  over  42  new  industries 
providing  over  12,000  jobs.  Wliile  there  is  much  that  must  yet  be  done,  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  bright.  New  programs  being  planned  or  in  the 
process  of  development  are  expected  to  attract  additional  industries  and 
provide  a better  place  to  live,  work  and  play. 
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E.  LUZERNE  COUNTY 


Luzerne  County  is  situated  advantageously  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
Eastern  Megalopolis.  This  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sullivan  and 
Wyoming  counties,  on  the  south  by  Monroe  and  Carbon  counties,  on  the  east 
by  Lackawanna  County,  and  on  the  west  by  Schuylkill  and  Columbia  counties. 

There  are  two  exits  of  the  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike.  The  cross-roads  of  Interstate  Highways  80  and  81  is  in  Luzerne 
County,  which  results  in  an  excellent  locational  accessibility  with  the 
Megalopolis . 

The  Wilkes-Barre/ Scranton  Airport  is  located  in  Luzerne  County, 
providing  adequate  access  to  the  County  from  all  metropolitan  areas. 
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F.  MONROE  COUNTY 


Monroe  County  is  located  along  the  Delaware  River  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  county,  approximately  391,140  acres,  composes  much 
of  the  famous  Pocono  Mountain  region.  The  county  is  located  in  a highly 
developed  recreation  area.  Approximately  23,000,000  people  live  within  a 
100  air-mile  radius  of  Monroe  County. 

The  county  is  drained  by  two  major  waterways,  the  Lehigh  River  to 
the  west  and  the  Delaware  River  to  the  east.  Local  relief  or  difference 
in  elevation  varies  from  approximately  280  feet  at  the  Delaware  River  to 
over  2,200  feet  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Glacial  influences 
are  evident  throughout  the  county. 

A good  network  of  highways,  including  Interstate  Systems  80  and  81E, 
serves  the  county.  Commercial  air  service  is  available  along  with  railroads 
and  bus  service.  East  Stroudsburg,  Stroudsburg  and  Stroud  Township  are 
the  main  population  areas  in  the  County,  Stroudsburg  being  the  county  seat. 

Monroe  County  was  formed  in  1836,  with  the  Dutch  settlements  along 
the  Delaware  River  dating  back  to  1659.  By  the  1820's,  Monroe  County  was 
already  the  center  of  a small  resort  industry. 

Agriculture  in  the  county  consists  mainly  of  dairy  farms.  However, 
potatoes  and  general  farm  crops  of  hay,  corn  and  wheat  are  also  grown. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  county  besides  the  recreation  oriented 
activities  include  manufacturing  metals  and  metal  products,  textiles, 
paper  and  printing,  and  the  Military  Base  at  Tobyhanna. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  county  is  wooded  and  12  percent  is 
utilized  for  cropland  and  pasture.  The  remaining  areas  are  used  for  homes, 
roads  and  other  urban  and  recreation  uses. 
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G.  PIKE  COUNTY 


Pike  County  is  located  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  along  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  State  lines.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Wayne 
County;  on  tlie  northeast,  east  and  southeast  by  the  Delaware  River;  and  on 
the  southwest  by  Monroe  County.  The  county  has  state-wide  recognition  as 
a prime  recreational  area. 

Pike  County  has  a land  area  of  348,000  acres  or  545  square  miles  and 
a water  area  of  about  8,300  acres.  The  county  is  very  rural  in  nature; 
the  1960  population  was  9,500.  Its  location  in  respect  to  heavily  populated 
areas  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  has  made  the  county  a summer  vacationl^nd 
for  many  urbanites.  Cities  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Camden, 
Allentown,  Scranton,  and  Wilkes-Barre  are  all  within  a 2h  hour  driving 
range  of  the  county.  See  the  Setting  Map  following  this  section. 

ITie  relief  of  Pike  County  is  mild  except  for  steep  excarpments  cut  by 
the  Delaware  and  Lackawaxen  Rivers.  Glaciation  disrupted  the  drainage  system 
by  filling  in  most  of  the  valleys  and  generally  smoothing  the  landscape. 

This  has  produced  hundreds  of  natural  lakes  and  swampy  uplands.  More  than 
91  percent  of  Pike  County  is  forested,  and  agriculture  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  lake-studded,  wooded  landscape  with  its  plentiful  bear,  deer 
and  bird  population,  coupled  with  a pleasantly  mild  summer  climate,  pro- 
vides an  ideal  setting  for  summer  cottages,  hunting  camps  and  general 
outdoor  recreation  throughout  the  year.  The  recreation  industry  dominates 
the  economic  life  of  Pike  County. 
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H.  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


Schuylkill  County  is  served  by  a network  of  highways 
which  opens  up  all  areas  for  the  tourist  and  the  vacationer. 

Interstate  81,  which  allows  the  traveler  to  go  from  Canada  to  New  Orleans 
without  traffic  signals,  is  in  the  final  stages  of  construction.  Interstate 
80,  touches  the  northern  boundary  of  the  County,  brings  traffic  from  New  York 
City  on  the  east  and  stretches  west  to  San  Francisco.  On  the  southern  bound- 
ary, Interstate  78  stretches  from  Harrisburg  into  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 
Interstate  83  stretches  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  will  join  Interstate  81 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  north  of  Harrisburg. 

The  Metrop(j]  itlon  East  can  be  reached  from  any  part  of  Schuylkill  County 
by  car  or  bus  quickly  and  conveniently.  For  instance.  New  York  City  is  only 
two  hours  by  automobile;  Baltimore  can  be  reached  in  the  same  time,  Washington 
D.C.  in  three  hours;  and  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  points  are  in  close 
motoring  range.  Bus  service  is  available  from  any  part  of  the  County  to  all 
the  Metropolitan  Area. 
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I.  WAYNE  COUNTY 


Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania's  northeastern-most  county,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  New  York  State,  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  River,  on  the 
south  by  Pike  and  Monroe  Counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Susquehanna  and 
Lackawanna  Counties.  The  county  contains  476,160  acres  or  744  square 
miles.  Approximately  16  square  miles  of  water  is  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  county. 

The  county  had  a 1960  population  of  28,237  and  is  primarily  rural 
in  nature.  Its  location  in  respect  to  the  heavily  populated  eastern 
seaboard  is  rapidly  making  this  county  a summer  vacationland  for  many 
urbanites.  Cities  such  as  New  York,  Syracuse,  Trenton,  Camden,  Pliillips- 
burg  and  Philadelphia  are  all  v/ithin  a 2^5  to  3 hour  driving  range  of 
the  county.  See  Setting  Map  following  this  section. 

The  topography  of  the  county  lends  itself  to  a vacationland  setting, 
hundreds  of  natural  and  man-made  lakes  dot  the  landscape.  Over  62.6 
percent  of  the  county  is  wooded.  The  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  county  are  mountainous  while  the  remaining  part  of  the  county  is  a 
plateau  cut  by  the  many  streams  and  rivers  of  the  area.  Rather  pleasant 
cool  summers  of  average  mean  temperature  Of  68  degrees  make  the  county 
well  suited  for  cottage  and  cabin  development,  while  the  cold,  snow\' 
winters  provide  ample  opportunities  for  all  types  of  winter  sports 
activities . 

The  county  is  linked  to  high  population  areas  by  a network  of  major 
highways.  Major  routes  into  the  county  are  U.S.  No.  6 and  106,  and 
Pennsylvania  Routes  No.  191  and  590.  U.S.  Routes  611  and  81  are  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  county  and  are  four-land  limited  access  freeways. 

The  nrothern  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  within  twenty-five 
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miles  of  the  western  border  of  the  county.  Proposed  Route  84,  a limited 
access  highway  which  will  go  directly  into  New  York  City,  crosses  east 
and  west  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

There  are  two  airports  in  the  county  suitable  for  light  aircraft,  and 
major  airline  services  are  located  at  Scranton.  Buses  travel  regularly 
from  New  York  City  to  the  county  and  return. 

The  county  was  established  by  an  act  of  legislation  on  March  21, 

1798,  and  it  then  included  the  present  counties  of  Wayne  and  Pike  and 
two  townships  that  are  now  part  of  Monroe  County.  The  present  boundaries 
were  established  in  1814. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  made  by  people  from  Connecticut. 
Since  then  many  immigrants  have  come  into  the  county  from  northern  European 
countries  and  mainly  from  Poland.  The  early  settlers  were  harassed  by 
Indians,  arid  many  disputes  arose  regarding  title  to  the  land,  as  both 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  claimed  jurisdiction. 

The  first  locomotive  to  run  on  rails  in  North  America  started  from 
Honesdale,  Wayne  County,  in  1829.  Honesdale,  the  county  seat,  was  at 
one  time  a very  busy  manufacturing  center  where  shoes,  shirts,  glass,  cut 
glass,  underwear,  blankets  and  elevators  were  manufactured.  Many  of  these 
original  manufacturing  plants  are  still  in  operation  and  others  have  been 
replaced  by  new  or  different  businesses. 

In  1926  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company  completed  a dam 
across  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  near  Hawley,  forming  Lake  Wallenpaupack , which 
covers  5,760  acres  and  is  Pennsylvania’s  largest  man-made  lake.  This 
lake  yearly  attracts  many  tourists  and  vacationers  to  use  its  many  varied 
facilities . 
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J.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF 


PHYSICAL  AND  CLIMATIC  RESOURCES  AND  LIMITATIONS 


Physically,  the  Region  is  much  like  other  sections  of  the  Ridge  and 
Valley  Province  that  extends  from  Alabama  north  through  Pennsylvania. 

Parallel  two  to  three  thousand  feet  ridges,  separated  by  wide  fertile 
valleys,  dictated  most  of  the  travel  patterns  that  prevail  today.  This 
topography  is  typical  especially  of  the  western  counties  - Schuylkill, 
Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  parts  of  Carbon  - but  to  the  east  there  is  less 
uniformity  as  the  glaciated  Moosic  and  Pocono  Mountains  dominate  the  scene. 
Here  low,  eroded  hills  are  interspersed  with  abundant  lakes  left  by  glaciers 
70,000  years  ago — lakes  that  have  attracted  tourists  to  the  area  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  many  years. 

The  Region  is  drained  by  two  of  the  State's  major  river  systems,  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware.  At  Pittston,  after  breaking  through  the 
Allegheny  Front,  the  Susquehanna  is  joined  by  the  Lackawanna  River  and  turns 
to  the  southwest  coursing  down  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The  Schuylkill  River, 
rising  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  the  Lehigh  River,  rising  in  Wayne  County, 
flow  to  the  southeast.  Each  breaches  Blue  Mountain  and  cuts  across  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  to  join  the  Delaware. 

The  routes  of  these  three  rivers  - the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill  and 
Lehigh  - figured  prominently  in  the  District's  early  development  by  affording 
the  best  travel  routes  through  the  rugged  terrain.  Canals  were  built  to 
haul  out  anthracite  to  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  were  soon  followed 
by  highways  and  railroads.  The  Delaware  River,  by  contrast,  did  not  flow 
from  the  coal  fields;  thus,  no  canals  were  constructed  above  Easton,  where 
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it  is  joined  by  the  Lehigh.  It  is  today,  as  then,  the  State's  eastern 
border  with  New  Jersey  and  New  York  and  one  of  the  great  unspoiled  water 
courses  in  the  eastern  United  States,  a resource  coveted  for  both  the 
pure  water  supply  it  affords  seaboard  cities  and  tlie  recreation  it  promises 
their  people. 

General  Climat  ijc  Conditions  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

The  Region  extends  from  the  Delaware  River  southwest  through  Schuyl- 
kill County  and  encompasses  most  of  the  higher  terrain  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  such,  it  has  one  of  the  most  rigorous  climates  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Summers  are  characterized  by  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  while  winters  are 
relatively  long  and  cold.  This  is  characteristic  of  a humid  continental 
type  of  climate.  Between  these  extremes  are  the  fairly  long  transitional 
spring  and  fall  seasons.  Precipitation  is  generally  ample  and  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year,  with  a large  portion  falling  as  snow  from 
December  through  early  April. 

There  are  two  U.S.  weather  substations  located  at  Mount  Pocono,  in 
Monroe  County,  and  Freeland,  in  Luzerne  County.  The  climatological  summaries 
of  these  two  areas  would  be  representative  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

High  atop  the  Pocono  Mountains  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  the 
town  of  Mount  Pocono.  It  lies  near  the  center  of  a vast  resort  region 
consisting  of  forested  roiling  mountains  and  dotted  with  many  lakes,  swamps 
and  waterfalls.  Much  of  this  scenic  landscape  is  at  elevations  of  1,500 
to  2,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  considerably  higher  than  the  surrounding 
terrain.  It  is  this  feature  perhaps  more  than  any  other  that  has  earned 
for  the  Poconos  the  reputation  of  having  a "refreshing  mountain  climate." 

The  rise  of  some  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  adjacent  lowlands  is  suffi- 
cient to  insure  pleasantly  cool  summers  and  cold  winters  with  an  abundance 
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of  snowfall  and  persistent  snow  cover.  Annual  temperatures  average  5 to 
10  degrees  lower  and  precipitation  8 to  12  inches  more,  with  snowfall  10 
to  20  inches  greater  than  the  surrounding  areas  at  lower  elevations. 

During  the  summer  months  of  June,  July  and  August  warm  sunny  days,  cool 
clear  nights  and  clean  fresh  air  with  low  humidity  prevail.  Afternoon 
temperatures  generally  reach  the  70's  and  80's,  while  nights  cool  into  the 
50' s and  60' s.  Afternoon  and  evening  shower  and  thunderstorm  activity 
reaches  its  peak  in  July,  with  an  average  of  8 thunderstorms  and  nearly  as 
many  in  both  June  and  Aguust.  The  rainfall  from  tliese  storms,  however, 
is  usually  of  short  duration,  several  hours  or  less,  so  that  interference 
with  outdoor  activity  is  minimal. 

Although  the  summer-like  weather  leaves  the  scene  early  in  September, 
plentiful  autumn  sunshine  and  liglit  winds  provide  many  balmy  days  through 
Ocotber . 

The  first  freezing  temperature  of  the  season  can  be  expected  by  October  1, 
dropping  to  similar  levels  on  an  average  of  8 nights  through  the  month. 

Except  for  an  occasional  thunderstorm,  autumn  is  fairly  dry. 

Winter  normally  begins  by  mid-November  and  extends  through  Marcii. 

Rather  cloudy  conditions  with  temperatures  near  and  below  freezing  are 
prevelant  much  of  tlie  time.  Precipitation  is  frequent  but  generally  light 
and  mostly  in  the  form  of  snow.  Snowfall  per  storm  is  most  often  in  the 
2- to  10-inch  range,  although  storm  totals  in  excess  of  12  inches  can  be 
expected  several  times  each  year.  Seasonal  snowfall  normally  totals  50 
to  60  inches  and  occasionally  exceeds  100  Inches,  with  monthly  amounts  in 
excess  of  40  inches.  Measurable  snow  generally  covers  the  ground  50  to 
60  percent  of  the  time  during  the  winter  months. 
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Surges  of  warm  sunny  weather,  interspread  among  colder  periods,  mark 
the  arrival  of  spring  in  early  April.  Daily  temperatures  moderate  rather 
rapidly  through  April  and  May.  The  average  date  of  the  last  32  degree 
temperature  in  spring  is  May  18. 

Situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  Luzerne  County,  Freeland  is 
located  in  the  tree-covered  mountain  section  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
This  highland  area  is  composed  of  relatively  shallow  valleys  and  rounded 
ridges  oriented  in  a general  northeast-southwest  direction.  Elevations 
range  from  near  1,700  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  nearby  valleys  to  1,900 
feet  at  Freeland  and  2,000  feet  just  west  of  the  town. 

Because  it  is  located  at  a relatively  high  elevation  in  the  middle 
latitudes,  Freeland  has  an  invigorating  climate.  Of  the  four  seasons, 
summer  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant.  Abundant  sunshine  averaging  about  58 
percent  of  maximum  possible  provides  warm  days,  while  nights  maintain  cool 
to  comfortable  levels.  90  degree  temperatures  are  reached  on  an  average 
of  only  4 days  per  year,  although  there  have  been  summers  when  as  many  as 
10  have  been  recorded,  primarily  during  July  and  August.  Rainfall  is 
usually  of  the  short  duration,  showery  type  and  is  sometimes  intense,  so 
than  the  greatest  seasoanl  rainfall  is  normally  recorded  during  the 
summer  months. 

Winter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized  by  mostly  cold  and  cloudy 
weather  with  frequent  but  light  precipitation.  Freezing  temperatures  are 
normally  experienced  for  about  150  days,  50  of  which  have  maximum  readings 
of  32  degrees  or  below.  Zero  degree  temperatures,  however,  are  generally 
few,  although  as  many  as  17  such  occurrences  have  been  experienced  during 
tiie  more  severe  winters. 
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Spring  and  fall  are  the  seasons  of  rapidly  changing  weather  conditions. 
Sunshine  becomes  prevalent  during  the  springtime  with  temperatures  on  the 
increase,  while  autumn  sunshine  provides  many  mild  days  through  much  of 
October.  Nights,  however,  are  cool.  Alternate  periods  of  freezing  and 
thawing  are  common  during  both  seasons.  The  average  date  of  the  last  32 
degree  temperature  in  spring  is  May  6 and  the  first  in  fall,  October  9, 
although  32  degree  readings  have  been  reported  in  late  May  and  as  early  as 
mid-September. 

Precipitation  is  normally  plentiful  throughout  the  year.  Annual  amounts 
average  nearly  48  Inches.  For  late  November  through  March  most  of  the  pre- 
cipitation is  in  the  form  of  snow,  which  is  both  frequent  and  abundant. 
Seasonal  amounts,  which  average  close  to  57  inches,  vary  widely  from  year 
to  year.  Amounts  of  80  inches  or  more  can  be  expected  about  once  every  4 
years.  Although  storms  sometimes  produce  in  excess  of  a foot  of  snow,  para- 
lyzing snowstorms  are  infrequent.  Snow,  however,  covers  the  ground  to 
varying  depths  during  much  of  the  winter  season. 
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K.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


A . Resource  Potential  of  the  Region 
2 . Physical  and  Climatic  Resources  and  Limitations 


CARBON  COUNTY 


"Physical  and  climatic  resources  are  excellent;  however,  limited 
overnight  accommodations.  A need  of  family  type  housing  units 
and  more  public  camping." 


IJ\CKAWANNA  COUNTY 

a.  "The  full  length  of  the  county  is  crossed  diagonally  by  the  valley 
of  the  Lackawanna  River  in  a northeast-southwest  direction.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  are  the  ridges  of  Bald  Mountain  and 
West  Scranton,  wliile  on  the  easterly  side  are  the  Moosic  Mountain 
Ridges.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  land  area  of  the  county 
drains  into  the  Lackawanna  River.  The  entire  region  of  Bald 
Mountain  and  the  West  Mountain  Ridges  is  drained  by  many  small 
streams  which  flow  into  the  south  branch  of  the  Tunkhannock  Creek. 
Eventually  these  creeks  drain  into  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Wyoming  County.  The  remaining  streams  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Moosic  Mountain  Ridges  drain  into  the  Lehigh  River,  to  the 
south,  and  the  Lackawanna  River,  to  the  east.  The  total  county 
area  is  458  square  miles: 


Cropland  and  pasture  78 
Forest  and  woodland  242 
Water  Bodies  4 
Urban  and  other  land  134 


458  square  miles 

The  weather  conditions  allow  great  flexibility  for  year-round 
recreation . " 

b.  "I'^xcellent  weather  to  provide  four-season  recreation  and  good 
physical  conditions." 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "Mountains,  lakes  and  temperate  climate  offer  ideal  conditions  for 

all-season  recreational  opportunities." 

b.  "Good  weather  conditions  for  summer  and  winter." 

c.  "Soil  conditions  seem  to  be  the  major  limiting  factor." 
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MONROE  COUNTY 


"Physical  and  climatic  resoarces  are  good  and  limitations  are  few." 

PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 

a.  "The  general  physical  and  climatic  resources  are  good." 

b.  "Some  areas  are  restricted  by  physical  configurations  of  terrain." 

c.  "Excellent  climate  for  both  summer  and  winter  recreation." 

d.  "Some  soil  limitations,  which  would  control  the  type  of  development.' 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

"Snow  limitation;  good  water." 
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L.  CARBON  COUNTY 


The  non-agricultural  land  of  Carbon  County  incJudes  all  the  boroughs  and 
rural  areas  devoted  to  the  following  uses:  non-farm  residents,  idle  non-farm 
land,  roads,  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  and  areas  used  for  com- 
munity-serving purposes,  such  as  schools,  playgrounds,  athletic  areas,  airports, 
churches,  social  halls,  and  cemeteries.  The  total  non-agricultural  land  in  the 
county  amounts  to  approximately  49,800  acres.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
increase  in  the  years  ahead.  Rural  areas  devoted  to  these  used  occupy  about 
10,200  acres  while  the  boroughs  occupy  about  35,389  acres. 

A network  of  federal,  state  and  township  highways  amounting  to  4,500 
acres  connect  these  areas  totether.  The  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south  with  the  Mahoning  Valley 
and  Pocono  interchanges  located  within  the  county. 

There  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  passenger  and  commercial 
vehicles  leaving  these  two  interchanges  in  the  last  four  years.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  trend  will  continue.  Interstate  Route  80,  completed  in 
the  late  sixties,  passes  through  the  northern  section  of  the  county  in  an 
east-west  direction.  There  is  one  interchange  planned  within  the  county  on 
this  expressway.  Two  more  are  planned  just  beyond  the  county  lines.  Eight 
small  airports  and  two  rail  lines  serve  the  county.  Bus  and  truck  routings  are 
considered  adequate. 

There  are  twelve  boroughs  in  the  county,  of  which  Nesquehoning  is  the 
largest  with  11,302  acres, and  Weissport  is  the  smallest  with  88  acres.  About 
24,920  acres  within  the  boroughs  are  classed  as  either  idle  or  forested  land. 

The  existing  land  use  on  the  remaining  acres  within  the  boroughs  is  as  follows: 
reservation  1,620  acres;  commercial  148  acres;  public  and  semi-private  (including 
school,  recreational  areas,  and  churches)  589  acres;  industrial  643  acres;  roads 
1,087  acres;  railroads  768  acres,  utilities  299  acres;  and  mining  2,907  acres. 
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The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  located  at  Palmerton,  is  the  only  heavy 
industry  in  the  county;  light  industry  is  located  at  Lehighton,  Lansford,  Nes- 
quehoning,  Weatherly,  Jim  Thorpe,  and  Palmerton.  In  19fal  , the  apparel  and 
related  products  employed  3,372  persons,  the  primary  metals  industries  2,069 
persons,  and  the  remaining  industries  in  the  county  employed  2,714  persons. 

About  4,416  acres,  or  1.7  percent  of  the  county  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  devoted  to  the  production  of  anthracite  coal,  either  by  strip  or  deep 
mining.  There  is  presently  one  deep  mine  producing  on  a limited  basis,  with  the 
remainder  of  production  coming  from  strip  mines.  In  1961  there  were  551,113 
tons  of  coal  produced  with  a value  of  $3,831,605.  The  coal  producing  areas  of 
the  county  are  as  noted  on  the  Agriculture  Woodland  and  Urban  Map.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  increased  steadily  from  44,500  in  1900  to  63,400  in  1920. 

As  the  importance  of  coal  diminished  the  population  decreased  from  61,700  in 
1940  to  about  53,000  in  1960. 

There  are  serious  land  use  problems  which  have  occurred  as  a result  of 
past  mining  practices.  Above  the  ground  culm  piles  and  deep  holes  exist, 
while  below  the  ground  the  earth  continues  to  subside,  leaving  cracks  in  homes, 
sidewalks  and  streets. 

Sand  and  gravel  are  extracted  in  limited  quantities  near  Palmerton  and 
Little  Gap. 

In  March,  1961,  the  Carbon  County  Planning  Commission  was  established  by 
the  county  commissioners.  A planning  consultant  was  retained  by  the  commission 
to  prepare  a comprehensive  land  use  plan  for  the  county.  This  plan  is  rapidly 
being  completed.  There  are  several  townships  in  the  county  which  are  developing 
comprehensive  plans  which  will  fit  into  and  become  part  of  the  county  plan. 

The  planning  commission  has  as  yet  enacted  no  county-wide  subdivision  regu- 
lations. Pursuant  to  State  Law,  subdivision  regulations  once  enacted  will  be 
in  effect  throughout  the  county  where  townships  or  boroughs  do  not  develop  their 
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own  such  regulations.  The  county  planning  commission  may  act  in  a review  and 
advisory  capacity  to  municipalities  interested  in  subdivision  regulations. 

Some  zoning  is  done  in  tfie  county;  however,  there  are  no  county-wide  zoning 
ordinances.  Such  ordinances  are  needed  to  make  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
county  effective.  Both  present  and  anticipated  urban  expansion  are  shown  on 
the  Agriculture,  Woodland  and  Urban  Map. 

There  are  several  planned  communities  or  developments  within  the  county. 
However,  there  are  many  developments  where  no  such  planning  exists.  Outside 
groups  coming  into  the  county,  in  many  Instances,  do  not  seem  concerned  with 
the  long-term  best  interests  of  the  county.  This  is  causing  concern  among 
responsible  county  residents. 

The  use  of  the  Carbon  County  Soil  Survey  Report  would  eliminate  or  minimize 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with  residential,  commercial  or  industrial  con- 
struction. The  report  also  indicates  sources  of  sand,  gravel,  and  topsoil  and 
infiltration  rates  for  each  soil.  This  Information  is  of  vital  value  to  those 
planning  on-site  sewage  disposal  and  other  aspects  of  building  and  road  construc- 
tion. 

There  are  three  county  authorities.  The  Housing  Authority  was  organized 
in  1957,  the  Airport  Authority  in  1962,  and  the  Recreation  Authority  in  1963. 
These  authorities  supervise  their  respective  areas  of  interest  within  the 
county.  In  addition,  there  are  a number  of  township  and  borough  authorities 
formed  for  specific  purposes.  Boroughs,  townships,  school  districts,  fire 
companies,  churches  and  other  groups  holding  tax  exempt  rates  total  over 
16,000  acres  or  1 percent  of  Carbon  County.  The  Federal  Government  owns  922 
acres  of  land  around  the  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam  in  Klnter  Township. 
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Carbon  County  is  drained  by  the  Lehigh  River  and  other  smaller  tribu- 
taries of  the  Delaware  River.  During  its  30-mile  north-south  course  through 
the  county,  the  Lehigh  drops  600  feet  in  elevation.  The  county  is  endowed 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  full  utilization  of  this  water  in 
years  ahead  could  furnish  needed  municipal  and  industrial  supplies  for  the 
urban  complex  to  the  southeast.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  48 
inches.  Approximately  24  Inches  of  this  is  lost  through  evaporation  and 
transpiration,  22  inches  passes  off  into  the  streams,  with  the  remaining  2 
inches  or  4.2  percent  of  the  supply  being  used  for  human  needs. 

The  demand  for  good  water  is  increasing  rapidly  throughout  the  nation. 
Statistics  show  that  the  per  capita  daily  use,  now  about  1,500  gallons,  will 
increase  to  1,800  gallons  by  1975.  This  per  capita  need  can  easily  be  met 
for  the  residents  of  Carbon  County.  However,  to  supply  this  need  for  the 
more  urban  areas  surrounding  the  county  may  be  a more  difficult  problem. 

The  supply  is  available  but  there  is  presently  a lack  of  storage  facilities. 

Municipalities  and  industries  along  the  flood  plains  of  the  Lehigh 
and  smaller  streams  in  the  county  have  suffered  moderate  to  heavy  flood 
damage  in  years  past.  The  most  extensive  damages  occurred  in  August,  1933, 
May,  1942,  and  August,  1955.  Jim  Thorpe  and  Palmerton  were  damaged  exten- 
sively in  these  floods.  Local  interests  assisted  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  are  developing  long-range  plans  for  protection  along  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pohopoco,  and  Aquashicola  Creeks.  Further  to  the  north,  the  Francis  E. 
Walter  Dam  has  already  been  completed  as  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Control  Plan.  The  above  planned  Impoundments  will  not  only  provide  flood 
protection,  but  will  also  serve  for  recreation,  municipal  and  industrial 
water . 
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The  Directors  of  the  Carbon  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
and  the  Carbon  County  Commissioners  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  have  planned  a 340-acre  multi-purpose  structure  across 
Mauch  Chunk  Creek  just  above  Jim  Thorpe.  When  completed,  this  will  furnish 
flood  protection,  recreation  and  municipal  water  for  the  community  of  Jim 
Thorpe . 

The  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam,  the  Aquashicola,  and  the  Beltzville  struc- 
tures will  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  are  each 
planned  to  be  multi-purpose  structures  for  flood  control,  recreation  and 
future  water  supply. 

Many  areas  in  the  county  have  the  potential  for  economic  water  develop- 
ment and  storage.  Thirty  of  these  sites  ranging  in  surface  area  from  20 
to  800  acres  have  been  located  and  are  shown  by  the  black  symbols  and  numbers 
on  the  Water  Resource  Map.  These  sites  could  be  developed  for  recreation 
including  fishing,  waterfowl  hunting,  swimming  and  boating,  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies,  and  to  supplement  low  stream  flow  as  may  be 
needed.  The  full  development  of  the  water  resource  could  be  a real  asset 
to  the  county. 
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M.  LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


The  nonagrlcul Lural  land  of  Lackawanna  County  includes  all  of  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  water  areas  and  rural  areas  devoted  to  the  following 
uses:  all  residential  sites,  idle  and  waste  land,  roads,  commercial  and 

industrial  establishments  and  areas  for  community  serving  purposes,  including 
schools,  playgrounds,  athletic  areas,  airports,  hospitals,  social  halls, 
churches,  and  cemeteries.  Urban  areas  devoted  to  these  purposes  total  about 
32,544  acres  while  rural  areas  total  about  29,861  acres.  A summary  of  land 
in  each  of  these  categories  is  Included  in  Table  V.  About  12  percent  of  the  County 
is  classed  as  nonagricultural  land.  Over  half  of  this  acreage  is  idle  or 
unclassified  land  used  by  railroads,  power  lines  or  gas  lines.  Some  of  this 
land  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  the  present  owners  are  not  interested 
in  farming. 


TABLE  V 

*Suminary  of  Non-Agricultural  Land  Use 


Land  Use 

Acreage 

Urban  Land 

Built-up  areas 

16,833 

Roads 

3,754 

Strip  Mines  and  Culm  Piles 
(Does  not  include  5,992  acres  of  strip- 
mined  Woodland) 

5,508 

Railroads,  Power  Lines,  Vacant  and 
Unclassified  land 

6,449 

Total  Urban  Land 

32,544 

Rural  Non-Farm  Land 

Residential  and  Commercial 

3,600 

Cemeteries,  Golf  Courses,  Schools,  etc. 

4,100 

Roads 

5,672 

Unclassified  Idle  Land 

16,489 

Total  Rural  Non-Farm  Land 

29,861 

Total  Non-Agricultural  Land  62,405 

*Source : U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
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The  extent  of  nonagricultural  land  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
800  acres  annually.  Approximately  180  acres  of  additional  land  is  affected 
by  strip  mining  each  year.  Many  spoil  areas  and  culm  piles  are  critical 
sediment  producing  areas.  These  are  depositing  excess  amounts  of  silt  in 
streams  and  polluting  the  water.  Attempts  in  years  past  to  revegetate 
these  areas  were  only  partially  successful.  On  other  areas,  no  such  efforts 
were  undertaken.  Natural  revegetation  is  occurring  in  some  instances; 
however,  extensive  spoil  areas  remain  exposed. 

The  road  acreage  listed  in  Table  V provides  a network  of  1,216  miles 
of  city  and  county  highways.  Approximately  1,900  acres  of  additional  land 
are  involved  in  new  highways  now  under  construction,  or  in  the  planning 
stage  in  the  County. 

Table  VI  indicates  the  population  of  Lackawanna  County  by  regions 
for  the  period  1930  to  1960. 


TABLE  VI 

POPULATION  OF  LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 
BY  REGIONS 


Region 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

West  of  Valley 
Central  Valley 

East  of  Valley 

14,958 

290,413 

5,026 

17,437 

277,884 

5,922 

16,857 

234,627 

5,912 

19,746 

207,550 

7,235 

Total  Population 

310,397 

301,243  > 

257,396 

234,531 

During  this  period,  while  the  central  valley  section  lost  83,000 
people,  both  the  west  and  the  east  valley  sections  gained  a total  of  about 
7,000  persons.  The  greatest  amount  of  this  gain  occurred  in  the  1950-1960 
decade.  This  likely  reflects  an  increased  movement  from  the  central  city  to 
the  suburbs.  The  loss  of  people  from  the  central  valley  was  greatest  during 
the  1940-1950  period  when  over  43,000  persons  moved  away.  Although  some  of 
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these  may  have  gone  to  the  west  and  east  valley  sections,  the  majority  went  to 
other  parts  of  the  nation  in  search  of  better  employment  opportunities. 

This  exodus  of  people  tended  to  decrease  in  the  late  1940's,  as  new 
industries  moved  into  the  valley  to  utilize  the  talents  of  the  large  number 
of  unemployed  persons  formerly  employed  in  the  mining  industry. 

The  Lackawanna  County  Planning  Commission  has  developed  population 
projections  through  1990,  as  shown  in  Table  VII.  From  this,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  population  decline  in  the  central  valley  region  will  likely 
level  off  at  about  202,000  persons  in  1970.  By  1980,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  central  valley  region  growth  will  reach  205,500,  and  by  1990,  214,000 
individuals.  During  this  same  period,  it  is  expected  that  the  perimetricaJ 
population  will  more  than  double  to  total  about  61,000  persons. 

TABLE  VII* 

PROJECTED  POPULATION  OF 
LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  BY  REGIONS 
1960-1990 


Region 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

West  of 

Valley 

19,746 

24,000 

31,500 

41,600 

Central 

Valley 

207,550 

202,000 

205,500 

214,000 

East  of 

Val ley 

7,235 

9,000 

13,000 

19,400 

Total  Population 

234,531 

235,000 

250,000 

275,000 

Source : 

Lackawanna 

County 

Planning  ( 

lommission* 

The  total  population  of  Lackawanna  County  for  the  1930  to  1990  period 
is  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  1990  projected  growth  is 
about  35,000  persons  less  than  the  population  in  the  County  in  1930.  The 
iriDvement  of  people  from  urban  to  suburban  and  rural  areas  has  caused  changes 
in  land  use  patterns.  Usually,  the  best  farmland  is  used  for  housing 
developments,  roads,  shopping  centers  and  other  commercial  or  industrial 
development.  Less  desirable  sites  are  often  bypassed  to  become  idle  areas 
or  to  be  used  for  other  less  desirable  purposes.  Roofs,  roads  and  parking 
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lots  do  not  absorb  water,  so  that  there  is  an  increase  in  runoff  water 
during  a given  rainfall.  This  increased  the  flood  hazard  further  down- 
stream. During  the  construction  phase  of  nearly  all  types  of  urban  develop- 
ment, there  is  an  increased  amount  of  soil  erosion.  Excessive  amounts  of 
silt  are  carried  into  streams  to  cause  additional  downstream  damages. 

A second  area  of  concern  relative  to  the  movement  of  people  to  more 
rural  areas  is  toward  linear  development  along  the  highways.  Most  of  this 
development  is  residential.  Quite  often,  after  several  houses  have  been 
erected,  a store  will  appear  to  service  the  needs  of  nearby  dwellers.  This 
type  of  development  is  generally  not  entirely  desirable  in  that  it  creates 
undue  traffic  hazards,  is  expensive  to  furnish  with  utilities,  and  tends  to 
eliminate  additional  development  back  from  the  highway. 

These  problems  can  be  minimized  or  avoided  through  the  use  of  cluster- 
type  developments. 

Planning  to  meet  future  growth  needs  is  of  paramount  concern  to  sub- 
urban and  rural  communities. 

Decisions  should  be  made  regarding  the  suitability  of  land  so  that 
farms,  forests,  residential,  business,  industrial  and  recreational  areas 
fit  together  to  form  an  inviting  and  attractive  community.  The  needs, 
interests  and  obligations  of  both  individuals  and  organizations  need  to 
be  carefully  considered. 

Land  use  decisions  should  then  be  made  that  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  maximum  number  of  persons  and  prevent  the  growth  of  un- 
balanced, sprawling  communities.  The  soil  survey,  now  being  completed  by 
the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  may  be  available  to  the  public  about 
1976.  The  survey  has  been  completed  on  81,300  acres  of  urbanizing  land 
through  a contract  with  the  Lackawanna  County  Planning  Commission.  The 
report  has  been  published  and  is  available  to  the  public. 
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Table  VIII  indicates  the  amount  of  land  by  regions  that  will  probably 
be  needed  for  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  growth.  In  addition 
to  these  estimated  requirements  by  the  Lackawanna  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion, it  is  felt  that  approximately  2,350  acres  will  be  needed  for  low 
density  housing  and  3,500  acres  for  road  and  highway  construction.  This 
highway  acreage  includes  the  proposed  Lackawanna  Valley  Parkway  between 
Carbondale  and  Dunmore,  which  is  expected  to  pass  east  of  the  Central 
Valley  Section. 

TABLE  VIII* 

FUTURE  LAND  REQUIREMENTS 
LACKAWANNA  COUNTY,  J5Y  REGIONS 


Resi- 

Com- 

Indus- 

Total 

Regions 

dential 

mercial 

trial 

Acres 

West  of  Valley 

1,300 

50 

140 

1,490 

Central  Valley 

980 

480 

490 

1,950 

East  of  Valley 

1,110 

30 

20 

1,160 

Total  Acres 

3,390 

560 

650 

4,600 

*Lackawanna  County  Planning 

Commission 

Projected 

Population  Additional  Land  Required  (Acres) 


Area 

Increase 

Residential 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Total 

I.orthwest 

21,850 

4,500 

80 

250 

4,830 

Valley 

6,450 

1,560 

380 

1,100 

3,040 

Southeast 

12,170 

2,140 

40 

150 

2,330 

Total 

40,470 

8,200 

500 

1,500 

10,200 

The  Lackawanna  County  Planning  Commission  was  created  June  16,  1959, 
by  an  act  of  the  County  Commissioners.  Since  that  date,  It  has  gathered 
extensive  inventory  information  and  completed  a county-wide  comprehensive 
land  use  plan.  The  City  of  Scranton  recently  updated  its  own  comprehensive 
plan.  County-wide  zoning  ordinances  and  subdivision  regulations  are  being 
developed  to  implement  the  overall  county  plan. 
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These  will  protect  property  values  and  provide  for  orderly  development. 
In  addition  to  the  county  planning  cominlssion , there  are  presently  twenty- 
eight  city,  township  and  borough  commissions.  Fifteen  of  these  have 
engaged  the  services  of  professional  planning  consultants.  Plans  developed 
by  these  municipalities  will  conform  to  the  overall  county  plan.  A county- 
wide sewer  study  has  been  completed  by  the  county  planning  commission. 

This  is  included  in  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  County.  Such  a 
study  was  needed  in  the  area,  as  the  extensive,  imperfectly  drained  soils 
make  satisfactory  on-site  sewage  disposal  difficult.  A county-Xvide  indus- 
trial survey  is  also  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  county.  This 
was  completed  by  the  [)lanning  commission  in  cooperation  with  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

WORKING  FORCE 

The  steady  decline  in  the  working  force  of  the  Scranton  Labor  Market 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  1964  with  94,000  civilian  workers;  of  these 
8,300  were  unemployed.  Since  1964,  the  working  force  began  to  rise  for  the 
first  time  since  it  began  its  decline  in  the  1930’s.  By  August  1966,  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  reports  that  it  increased  to  96,000,  with  only 
3,600  of  these  unemployed.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  total  working  force 
will  increase  to  about  120,000  persons  by  1990. 

In  1950  the  working  force  numbered  109,200. 

The  large  diversified  labor  force  indicated  in  Table  IX  reflects  the 
highly  successful  efforts  of  the  self-help  industrial  enterprise  programs 
launched  in  1945.  The  locally  financed  building  fund  enterprise  provided 
additional  inducements  to  draw  industry  to  the  area. 
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The  county  is  now  the  hub  of  a new  interstate  highway  system  reaching 
all  sections  of  the  nation.  Scranton  has  thus  become  an  important  distri- 
bution center  for  the  rapid  movement  of  goods  to  an  estimated  50,000,000 
persons  who  live  within  a radius  of  250  miles.  A Class  IV  airport  and 
three  railroad  lines  servicing  the  area  add  to  its  value  as  a distribution 
center. 


Employment  by  Major  Groups 
Lackawanna  County,  August  1966 

Percentage  No.  Employed 

[employment  Group  Employed  (Est . ) 


Manufacturing 

39.91 

34,600 

Farm  Employment 

1.38 

1,200 

Mining 

0.81 

700 

Transportation  and 
Communications 

6.81 

5,900 

Construction 

2.76 

2,400 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

17.42 

15,100 

Services 

26.76 

23,200 

Unemployed 

4.15 

3,600 

Total  Civilian 

Working  Force 

100.00 

86,700 

^Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
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Water,  next  to  air,  Is  out  most  important  resource  for  survival  and 
economic  development.  Water  supply  shapes  the  pattern  of  population  growth 
and  industrial  development.  It  is  recognized  that  where  water  resources 
are  most  abundant,  there  are  generally  the  greatest  population  centers. 
Industry  will  carefully  investigate  the  potential  water  supply  before  it 
moves  into  an  area. 

hearly  every  community  has  a water  problem  of  too  little  water,  poor 
quality  water,  or,  at  times,  too  much  water.  Precipitation  is  not  spread 
evenly  over  the  county,  or  even  a given  small  area.  The  water  that  falls 
on  the  land  is  divided  into  separate  portions  by  watersheds.  Problems  of 
water  shortage,  floods,  pollution  or  sedimentation  are  generally  resolved 
within  the  confines  of  each  watershed. 

A watershed,  to  be  successful,  should  deal  with  problems  affecting 
all  the  natural  resources  in  the  area.  How  people  use  the  land  determines 
the  character  of  the  stream  flow.  Poor  farming  practices,  urbanization 
and  deforestation,  surface  runoff  during  heavy  rains,  decrease  the  amount 
of  water  that  enters  the  soil  to  feed  wells  and  springs. 

This  results  in  floods  at  certain  times,  and  reduced  flow  or  dry 
streambeds  other  times.  Either  of  these  extremes  in  flow  is  undesirable. 
Low  flow  augmentation  structures  may  be  used  to  minimize  these  hazards. 
These  would  provide  for  the  release  of  water  during  dry  periods,  and  a 
flood  prevention  capability  during  wet  periods. 

The  demand  for  good  water  has  increased  at  a much  faster  rate  than 
the  population  growth.  This  had  affected  the  underground  water  table  in 
areas  drawing  their  water  from  wells  or  springs.  The  Clarks  Summit  Water 
Company,  based  upon  reports  from  five  wells,  indicates  an  average  drop  in 
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the  water  table  of  50  feet  within  the  last  30  years.  As  a result  of  this 
drop,  the  pumping  rate  in  these  wells  has  been  reduced  from  200  gallons  per 
minute  to  130  gallosn  per  minute.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
for  water,  the  local  water  company  finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  water 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Gas  and  Water  Company  facilities.  The  per  capita 
use  of  municipal  water  for  all  needs  in  the  Clarks  Summit  area  is  approxi- 
mately 190  gallons  per  person  per  day.  Present  water  storage  facilities 
in  the  county,  although  adequate  for  present  needs,  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  new  industries  and  increasing  domestic 
consumption . 

The  average  annual  precipitation  in  Lackawanna  County  is  39  Inches, 
which  means  that  almost  310  billion  gallons  of  water  fall  on  the  County 
each  year.  Twenty-two  inches  of  this,  or  175  billion  gallons,  fall  during 
the  warm  weather.  About  44  percent  is  lost  through  evaporation  and  trans- 
piration; 5 percent,  or  16  billion  gallons,  is  used  by  municipalities  and 
industry;  and  the  remainder  moves  across  the  land  and  into  the  streams. 

4,709  acres  of  the  total  area  in  the  county  consist  of  lakes,  reser- 
voirs and  streams.  Most  of  the  lake  shores  are  occupied  by  cottages  and 
private  land  holdings,  which  permit  only  limited  access  for  public  use. 


TABLE  XI 

WATER  RESOURCE  AREAS* 

Area 


Watershed 

Susquehanna  River  Basin: 

(Sq.  Mi . ) 

(Acres) 

A. 

Tunkhannock  Creek 

80.0 

51,200 

B. 

Dundaff  Creek 

5.9 

3,780 

C. 

Lackawanna  River 

150.3 

96,140 

D. 

Roaring  Brook 

56.9 

36,400 

E. 

Stafford  Meadow  Brook 

14.0 

8,960 

F. 

Susquehanna  Tributaries 

31.4 

20,100 

G.  Spring  Brook 

Delaware  River  Basin: 

49.8 

31,900 

H. 

Wallenpaupack  Creek 

29.3 

18,749 

I. 

Lehigh  River  Tributaries 

42.2 

27,040 

Total 

459.8 

294,269 

*Source — Soil  Conservation  Service 
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N.  LUZERNE  COUNTY 


Elevation 

One  of  the  assets  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  Luzerne  County  is  the 
diversity  in  topography  from  the  plains  along  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
the  mountain  ridges  extending  southwest  to  northeast.  North  Mountain, 
elevation  2,464,  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  County  is  the 
highest  point.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Penobscott 
Mountain  and  Bald  Mountain,  each  with  an  elevation  of  2,160  rank  next. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  County  the  high  point  is  located  on  Pismire 
Ridge,  elevation  1,835.  The  lowest  point,  480  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Berwick,  Pennsylvania,  which  borders  Luzerne's 
southwestern  line.  The  maximum  relief  in  the  County  is  1,976  feet,  while 
maximum  local  relief  is  around  North  Mountain,  which  rises  1,000  to  1,200 
feet  above  the  surrounding  countryside. 

Drainage 

The  major  drainage  of  the  area  is  to  the  nortli  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  which  drains  approximately  9,980  square  miles.  It 
flows  42  miles  through  the  Metropolitan  Area  dropping  only  40  feet — 
a gradient  of  1.05  feet  per  mile.  The  Susquehanna  River  low  water  mark 
is  computed  at  512.07  at  Wilkes-Barre;  flood  stage  is  +22  feet.  Following 
the  severe  flood  of  1936,  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  built  a series  of 
dikes  to  prevent  future  damage  to  most  of  the  built-up  portions  of  the 
Valley. 
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Portions  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  sections  of  the  Metropolis 
are  drained  by  the  Lehigh  River,  which  flows  for  22  miles  through  the 
area,  dropping  490  feet  or  22.1  feet  per  mile. 

Forest  Cover 

Almost  72  percent  of  this  Metropolitan  Area  is  covered  by  forests 
and  brush  lands.  Most  of  this  coincides  with  the  mountain  ranges  and 
rocky,  poorly  drained  plateaus  which  will  not  support  intensive  agriculture. 
Other  forests  occur  in  the  more  rugged  stream  valleys  and  farm  woodlots. 

A high  percentage  of  timber  in  the  wood  is  of  cordwood  sizes,  due  to 
heavy  harvesting  of  pole  timber  for  use  in  the  anthracite  mines. 

The  forest  lands  of  Luzerne  County  are  made  up  of  several  ecological 
associations.  In  the  northwest  and  southeast  is  the  sugarmaple,  beech, 
and  yellow  birch  associations.  Most  of  the  plateau  areas  of  tlie  south 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna  Rivers  are  the  red, 
black,  and  white  oak  associations. 
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0.  MONROE  COUNTY 


A great  asset  to  Monroe  County  worth  coveting  is  its  natural  beauty. 

This  distinguishing  characteristic  together  with  the  alterations  made  by 
man  has  changed  and  continue  to  change,  at  an  increasing  rate,  the  agri- 
culture oriented  economy  to  one  dominated  by  urban  development. 

The  county  is  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  Megalopolis.  The  completion 
of  Route  80  will  make  it  possible  for  millions  to  be  in  the  Poconos  within 
slightly  more  than  one  hour  driving  time.  The  Northeast  Extension  joining 
Route  80  brings  the  Northwest  section  of  the  county  easily  accessible  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area.  Route  8A 
now  under  construction  passes  just  north  of  the  county  line  giving  easy 
access  from  the  cities  of  New  England.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
smaller  cities  within  a few  miles  of  the  borders  of  the  County. 

TVo  airports  are  located  in  the  county.  The  Mount  Pocono  Airport 
Authority  operates  a port  near  the  bocough  of  Mount  Pocono  from  which 
daily  passenger  and  freight  service  operates  to  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  S troudsburg-Pocono  Airport  located  just  east  of  the  borough 
of  East  Stroudsburg  is  privately  owned.  Each  offer  charter  flights, 
flight  instructions  and  facilities  for  owners  of  private  planes.  Both 
are  in  the  process  of  expanding  their  facilities. 

Traditionally,  Monroe  County  is  noted  for  its  summer  resorts  providing 
city  residents  with  food,  lodging,  recreation,  open  space  and  fresh  air. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Monroe  County's  best  cash  crop  is  its  summer  boarders. 
Current  developments  such  as  winter  sports  and  honeymoon  vacations  are 
extending  the  need  for  such  services  to  the  four  seasons. 

Improved  transportation  facilities  and  more  leisure  time  of  an 
affluent  society  are  bringing  a market  increase  in  the  volume  of  resort 
business.  In  addition,  urban  people  are  finding  the  county  ideal  for 

second  or  retirement  homes.  This  has  brought  about  a phenomenal  increase 
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in  the  number  of  developments.  To  January  1,  1968,  there  were  139  recorded 
developers  who  had  registered  21,437  lots. 

The  proposed  Tocks  Island  Recreation  Area  is  expected  to  draw  over 
10,000,000  visitors  each  year.  This  will  naturally  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  problems  of  the  county.  hvery  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Park 
Commission  to  make  this  transition  as  orderly  as  possible. 

The  Pocono  Mountain  Industries,  a branch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  active  in  bringing  in  new  industry.  They  are  sponsoring  the  Montgomery 
Corwe  Industrial  Park  located  along  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad  which 
offers  excellent  freight  service.  There  is  one  plant  already  built  in  the 
park  and  another  nearly  completed  at  this  time.  Most  of  the  industrial 
employment  opportunities  are  in  the  East  Stroudsburg,  Stroudsburg  and 
Delaware  Water  Gap  rirea.  There  are  several  textile  plants  in  the  outlying 
sections  of  the  county.  The  resort  industry  can  be  credited  with  making 
services  the  largest  single  type  of  employment. 

Four  school  districts  serve  the  county,  one  of  which  includes  two 
townships  in  Pike  County.  At  present  the  feasibility  of  a technical 
school  is  under  consideration.  East  Stroudsburg  State  College  presently 
has  an  enrollment  of  2,242  students.  The  college  contributes  much  to  the 
cultural  and  economic  life  of  the  area. 

llie  General  Hospital  of  Monroe  County  is  constantly  improving  its 
facilities  and  offers  the  best  in  medical  care  to  residents  and  visitors. 

Judging  from  the  preceding  facts,  Monroe  Comity  is  certain  to  grow 
at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  The  quality  of  growth  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  retention  of  natural  resources  and  their  wise  use.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  intelligent  planning. 
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Two  important  factors  to  consider  in  guiding  the  future  of  the  county 
are  conservation  of  as  much  open  space  as  possible  and  judicious  use  of 
land  to  be  developed. 

A major  concern  is  the  retention  of  land  in  farms  and  the  development 
of  community  parks.  If  this  objective  can  be  successfully  met  along  with 
our  present  system  of  state  game  land,  state  forests  and  state  parks  plus 
the  development  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Recreation  Area,  it  would  assure 
us  of  a favorable  open  space  urban  development  ratio. 
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Monroe  County  lies  wholly  within  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  county's  drainage  flows  east  into  the  Delaware.  i he 
remaining  drainage  flows  west  or  southwest  into  the  Lehigh  River  which 
in  turn  empties  back  into  the  Delaware  at  Easton  some  18  to  20  miles  to 
the  south. 

Table  X below  lists  the  county's  major  subwatersheds  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin.  The  table  further  subdivides  the  watersheds  into  those  which 
drain  directly  into  the  Delaware  and  those  which  drain  into  the  Lehigh. 


MAJOR  SUBWATERSHEDS  - MONROE  COUNTY 

Draining  directly  into  the  Delaware  River: 

Watershed  Number  Watershed  Acres 

W-1  Bushkill  Creek  16,128 

W-2  Brodhead  Creek  86,932 

W-3  Pocono  Creek  32,060 

W-4  Marshalls  Creek  and  other  minor 

Tributaries  of  the  Delaware  30,820 

W-5  McMichaels  Creek  56,400 

W-11  Greene-Dreher  3,072 

Dralnging  directly  into  the  Lehigh  River: 

W-6  Minor  tributaries  of  the  Lehigh  28,188 

W-7  Tobyhanna  Creek  52,480 

W-8  Tunkhannock  Creek  21,760 

W-9  Pohopoco  Creek  33,280 

W-10  Aquashicola  Creek  30 , 000 

Total  391,120 
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Present  surface  water  storage  and  supplies  include  over  52  lakes  of 
10  acres  in  size  or  larger.  In  addition,  there  are  over  125  small  ponds 
of  one  to  nine  acres  in  size  and  approximately  332  miles  of  streams  witli 
base  flows  capable  of  sustaining  fish.  Water  areas  less  than  40  acres  in 
size  or  less  than  an  eigth  of  a mile  in  width  total  over  1,200  acres. 

Although  the  county  has  a high  average  annual  precipitation  rate 
(44  inches),  the  county  is  not  free  of  water  problems.  Only  10  percent  or 
less  of  the  total  annual  precipitation  is  used  within  the  county.  Of  the 
remaining  90  percent,  50  percent  is  lost  through  transpiration  and  evapo- 
ration and  40  percent  moves  unused  into  streams  and  out  of  the  county. 

Within  the  last  decade,  three  major  water  problems  have  appeared — 
floods,  drought  and  water  quality  or  pollution.  Hurricanes  "Connie"  and 
"Dianne"  in  1955  brought  flood  devastation  previously  unseen  in  the  county, 
at  least  in  terms  of  human  lives  lost  to  78  and  property  damage  to  seven- 
teen million.  Although  there  have  been  many  flood  control  projects 
started  since  1955,  flooding  is  still  a major  threat  to  the  county.  As 
the  county  continues  to  grow  and  develop,  these  threats  grow  greater. 

The  Water  Resource  Map  shows  the  P.L.  566  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  tributary  projects  planned  since  1955.  Only  one  of  these 
projects  is  in  operation.  Until  these  small  watershed  structures,  as 
well  as  the  major  flood  control  structures  (such  as  the  locks  Island 
Reservoir)  are  operational,  the  threat  of  future  Hurricanes  "Connie"  and 
"Dianne"  remains.  Even  with  a flood  control  program  regardless  of  how 
many  reservoirs  are  built  or  how  large  they  are,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  an  even  worse  flood.  Society  could  not  afford  the  cost 
of  a program  which  would  provide  absolute  protection  but  the  odds  can 
be  reduced  and  damage  loss  minimized  with  present  programs.  Table  II 
lists  the  P.L.  566  Flood  Prevention  Structures. 
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EXISTING  LAKES  AND  DAMS 


!ite 

Location 

10/ 

acres 

Township 

Water 

Surface  Acres 

1 

Browns  Lake 

Barrett 

116 

2 

Wilkinson  Lake 

Barrett 

24 

3 

Ransberry  Pond 

Barrett 

40 

4 

Mountain  Lake 

Barrett 

72 

7 

Coleman  Pond 

Barrett 

23 

8 

Lake  No . 2 

Coolbaugh 

165 

9 

Mill  Pond 

Coolbaugh 

40 

10 

Echo  Lake 

Coolbaugh 

14 

11 

Lynchwood  Lake 

Coolbaugh 

50 

12 

Pocono  Pond 

Coolbaugh 

62 

13 

Stillwater  Lake 

Coolbaugh  & Tobyhanna 

348 

14 

Gouldsboro  Lake 

Tobyhanna 

290 

16 

Lake  Macni 

Tobyhanna 

250 

17 

Beaver 

Tobyhanna 

76 

18 

Bradys  Pond 

Tobyhanna 

250 

19 

Pocono  Lake 

Tobyhanna 

560 

20 

Half moon  Lake 

Tobyhanna 

10 

21 

Young  Pond 

Tobyhanna 

38 

22 

Crescent  Lake 

Pocono 

17 

23 

Deep. Lake 

Jackson 

11 

24 

Wolf  Lake 

Jackson 

30 

25 

Grass  Lake 

Tunkhannock 

16 

26 

Long  Pond 

Tunkhannock 

70 

27 

Mountain  Spring 

Lake 

Jackson 

75 

28 

Trout  Lake 

Jackson 

92 

29 

Appensell  Lake 

Jackson 

12 

30 

Lake  Akiba 

Jackson 

21 

31 

Golden  Slipper 

Jackson 

16 

32 

Lake  Minsola 

Chestnuthill 

13 

33 

Weir  Lake 

Chestnuthill 

10 

34 

Saylors  Lake 

Hamilton 

27 

35 

Young  Lake 

Hamilton 

17 

36 

Lake  Monroe 

Middle  Smithfield 

90 

37 

Blue  Mt . Lake 

Stroud 

33 

38 

Analomink  Lake 

Stroud 

24 

39 

Pocohontas  Lake 

Stroud 

34 

40 

E.  Stroudsburg 

Reservoir 

Middle  Smithfield 

55 

41 

Middle  Dam 

Smithfield 

15 

42 

Minisink  Lake 

Middle  Smithfield 

55 

43 

Pocono  Highlands 

Lake 

Middle  Smithfield 

18 

44 

Mansanedo  Lake 

Middle  Smithfield 

21 

45 

Meadow  Lake 

Middle  Smithfield 

13 

46 

Coolbaugh  Lake 

Middle  Smithfield 

15 

47 

Echo  Lake 

Middle  Smithfield 

20 

48 

Werry  Lake 

Middle  Smithfield 

7 

49 

Hidden  Lake 

Middle  Smithfield 

38 

50 

Sun  Mountain 

Smithfield 

15 

51 

Shawnee  Lake 

Smithfield 

11 

52 

Spring  Lake 

Smithfield 

14 

Total  Ac 

. 3,246 

I 


r.I..  566  FLOOD  PREVENTION  STRUCTURES 


Watershed 

Site 

Drainage  Area 
(Sq.  Mi.) 

Sediment 

Pool 

(Acres) 

Flood  Water 
Pool 
(Acres ) 

A. 

Greene-Dreher^ 

PA-446 

4.8 

7.0 

57.0 

B. 

Brodhead  Creek 

PA-463 

5.3 

PA-464 

7.0 

3.0 

66.0 

PA-465 

1.5 

1.8 

33.5 

PA-466 

4.95 

4.5 

31.5 

C. 

Lower  Brodhead 

Creek  Application  stage  - 

no  sites 

selected . 

D. 

Pocono  Creek 

Application  stage  - 

no  sites 

selected . 

^Site  PA-446  is 

constructed 

and  lies  partly 

in  Pike  County. 
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P.  PIKE  COUNTY 


The  rural  urban  land  of  Pike  County  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
county's  most  valuable,  highest  priced  and  greatest  tax-yielding  land. 

This  is  also  the  land  that  presents  some  of  the  most  complex  problems 
in  planning  for  future  development.  It  includes  all  the  urban  areas  and 
rural  areas  devoted  to  residential  sites,  roads,  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments,  idle  and  vacant  land  and  areas  used  for  community  serving 
purposes  such  as  schools,  playgrounds,  social  halls,  churches  and  cemeteries. 

Rural  areas  devoted  to  these  uses  in  1958  totaled  3,230  acres,  while 
urban  areas  totaled  13,080  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  rural  land  will 
increase  at  a much  more  rapid  rate  than  indicated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory  because  of  the  increasing  interest  in  rec- 
reational development.  By  1975,  it  is  probable  that  rural  land  will  have 
decreased  to  100,000  acres  primarily  due  to  subdivision  of  farm  land  for 
recreational  uses.  By  1975,  the  urban  land  is  expected  to  increase  to 
14,325  acres. 

There  are  two  boroughs  in  Pike  County — Matamoras  and  Milford,  the 
county  seat.  There  are  also  small  communities  located  trhoughout  the 
county  that  are  typical  small  rural  settlements. 

There  are  two  high  schools  in  Pike,  Wallenpaupack  Area  Joint  Schools 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  county,  and  Delaware  Valley  High  School  near 
Milford  on  the  eastern  edge.  There  are  elementary  shcools  located  at 
most  of  the  small  communities  throughout  the  county.  Because  of  the 
increasing  number  of  school-aged  children  within  the  county,  plans  are 
already  being  formulated  for  an  addition  to  the  high  school  near  Milford. 

Pike  County  ranks  64th  by  population  according  to  the  1960  census. 

In  that  year  there  were  9,158  resident  people,  as  compared  to  8,425  in 
1950.  Of  the  67  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  only  17  showed  a net  increase 
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in  population  in  the  period  from  1950  to  1960.  Of  these  17  counties, 

Pike  County  ranked  sixth  in  net  increase  in  population.  This  increase 
has  been  steadily  accelerating  during  the  past  five  years  due  to  the  ease 
of  access  to  Pike  County  from  the  large  metropolitan  areas  to  the  east 
and  south.  By  1975,  the  population  is  expected  to  increase  to  approximately 
11,000. 

Pike  County  has  fair  transportation  facilities.  The  main  line  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  follows  the  Delaware  River  northwest  from  Port  Jervis,  New 
York,  and  a branch  line  of  the  Erie  follows  the  Lackawaxen  Valley  across 
Pike  County.  U.S.  Route  6 crosses  Pike  County  east  and  west,  and  U.S. 

Route  209  and  Pa.  402  are  the  primary  north-south  routes. 

Several  other  state  routes  and  improved  county  roads  cross  the  county 
and  connect  local  communities  with  the  main  highways.  This  network  of 
highways  and  roads  total  571  miles  and  cover  3,426  acres.  Interstate 
Route  84  will  cross  Pike  County  east  and  west  from  Matamoras  to  near 
Greentown.  Interstate  Route  84  will  be  a four-lane,  limited  access  highway. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  five  interchanges  planned  within  the  county. 
This  highway  will  definitely  have  a pronounced  effect  on  the  development 
of  Pike  County  because  it  affords  quick  and  easy  access  from  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  to  the  east  and  south.  Development  will  undoubtedly 
increase  rapidly  around  these  interchanges,  and  problems  connected  with 
large  scale  development  will  become  more  pronounced. 

Industry  in  Pike  County  on  a large  scale  is  almost  non-existent  due 
to  the  lack  of  natural  mineral  resources.  However,  there  are  several 
small  Industries  within  the  county  that  fall  within  the  owner-operated 
category.  These  small  businesses  generally  employ  one  or  two  additional 
men  and  manufacture  small  consumer-type  products. 
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At  one  time,  lumbering  was  one  of  the  major  industries;  but  due  to 
the  development  of  various  synthetic  products,  the  lumber  industry  has 
declined.  There  are  still  a few  small  owner-operated  mills  within  the 
county.  However,  with  the  construction  of  a wood  processing  plant  at 
Deposit,  New  York,  there  may  be  a revival  of  certain  phases  of  the  timber 
industry  within  the  county. 

Another  industry  which  shows  signs  of  growth  is  the  recreation  and 
vacation  service  industry.  The  development  and  operation  of  the  National 
Recreation  Area  surrounding  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  will  certainly 
generate  interest  in  businesses  dealing  with  recreation  services. 

Another  factor  which  will  affect  the  future  of  Pike  County  is  the 
numerous  suburban  developments  which  are  springing  up  throughout  the 
county,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Recreation  Area  and 
the  reservoir.  There  are  at  least  twenty-four  land  development  companies 
located  throughout  the  county  encompassing  approximately  40,000  acres  of 
land.  In  one  year  alone  one  of  these  developments  sold  245  lots,  which  is 
a good  indication  of  the  future  influx  of  people  into  the  county. 
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Pike  County  lies  entirely  within  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and  is 
drained  by  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  Big  and  Little  Bushkill  Creeks,  Shehola 
Creek  and  the  Lackawaxen  River. 


WATER  RESOURCE  AREAS 


Drainage  Area 

Square  Miles 

Acres 

Lackawanna  River 

10.36 

66,272 

Shohola  Creek 

5.67 

36,275 

Delaware  River 

(unnamed  tributaries) 

13.04 

83,400 

Bushkill  Creak 

14.55 

93,084 

Wallenpaupack  Creek 

10.90 

69,760 

The  average  annual  precipitation  is  42  inches,  which  means  that  more 
than  396  billion  gallons  of  water  falls  on  the  county  each  year.  Approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  this  amount  is  lost  through  evaporation  and  trans- 
piration. This  leaves  about  20  inches  for  nonagricultural  use;  however, 
less  than  three  inches  of  this  available  water  is  used  within  the  county. 

The  largest  portion  of  this  water  moves  unused  into  the  streams  and  out  of 
the  county. 

As  the  population  increases,  the  use  of  water  is  increasing  at  a more 
rapid  rate.  Today's  modern  homes  use  about  100  gallons  of  water  per 
person  per  day.  By  the  year  2000  this  use  of  water  is  expected  to  double. 
According  to  national  figures,  home  use  of  water  accounts  for  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Industry  uses  40  percent,  while  Irrigation  uses  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  water  available. 
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Pike  County  has  been  entirely  glaciated  and  the  topography  is 
typical  of  glaciated  areas.  There  are  many  swamps  and  boggy  areas  which 
could  be  developed  into  water  storage  sites.  Some  of  these  areas  have 
already  been  developed.  The  largest  is  Lake  Wallenpaupack , which  was 
developed  in  1925  by  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company. 

This  lake,  with  its  52  mile  shore  line  and  15  mile  length,  covers 
5,600  acres  of  land.  This  water  is  used  primarily  as  a source  of  elec- 
tricity, but  it  is  also  used  to  maintain  an  adequate  flow  into  the  Delaware 
River  during  periods  of  drought.  A by-product  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack  is 
the  recreational  use  which  is  evidenced  by  the  tremendous  growth  and 
development  around  the  lake  since  its  completion. 

An  important  factor  which  will  influence  the  water  resources  of 
Pike  County  will  be  the  completion  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  This  dam  will  create  a reservoir  37  miles  long  with  a surface 
area  of  12,000  acres  and  will  extend  northward  along  the  entire  southeastern 
boundary  of  the  county.  The  Tocks  Island  project  will  be  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Many  areas  in  the  county  have  potential  for  economic  water  development 
and  storage.  Forty-four  of  these  sites,  ranging  in  surface  area  from  25 
to  590  acres,  have  been  located  and  are  shown  by  black  dots  and  numbers 
on  the  Water  Resource  Man.  Those  sites  that  are  planned  or  constructed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Public  Law  566  program  are  indicated  by  black 
triangles  and  numbers  on  the  Water  Resource  Map.  All  sites  could  be 
developed  for  recreation,  including  fishing,  waterfowl  hunting,  swimming, 
boating,  municipal-industrial  water  supply  and  for  stream  level  stabili- 
zation. 
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An  example  of  a site  with  good  potential  for  development  is  located 
west  of  Milford  on  Laurel  Swamp  Brook.  This  site  could  be  developed 
into  a 37-acre  lake  storing  300  acre  feet  of  water.  This  amounts  to 
more  than  97  million  gallons  of  water.  This  lake  would  be  an  excellent 
source  of  municipal  water  supply  because  of  its  elevation  and  closeness 
to  Milford. 
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WATER  RESOURCE 
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Q.  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


Schuylkill  County  is  a land  of  timbered  mountains  and  snug  valleys. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  farmer,  the  woodsman,  the  miner ...  especially  the 
miner.  The  mining  industry  built  Schuylkill  County  but  has  left  many  scars. 
Today,  citizens  and  mining  companies  have  planted  thousands  of  young  trees 
on  the  tumbled  earth  to  eliminate  the  mining  scars. 

Tuscarora  State  Park  is  a recreational  and  flood  control  project;  in- 
cluding a 98  acre  lake  surrounded  by  1500  acres  of  state  park  a few  miles 
west  of  Tamaqua.  An  earthen  dam  almost  100  feet  high  backs  up  Locust  Creek 
along  3 ^ miles  of  timbered  shoreline.  Locust  Creek  State  Park  has  1145 
acre  wooded  area,  surrounding  a small,  once  private,  fishing  lake  stocked 
with  trout,  bass  and  pickerel.  Numerous  state  game  lands  dotting  the  county 
provide  some  of  the  best  deer  hunting  in  the  State. 

As  the  mountains  ramble  across  Schuylkill  County  they  form  many  small 
snug  agricultural  valleys  and  are  very  picturesque.  There  are  many  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  farms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  County. 

From  the  Little  Schuylkill  River  forested  slpoes  reach  upward  a thousand 
feet  to  bold  rock  promontories.  Highest  of  these  is  the  Lookout  at  1521  feet 
a massive  outcrop  of  tumbled  sandstone  boulders  with  a 70  - mile  panorama 
on  a clear  day.  On  this  site  the  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  is  located  which 
embraces  2,000  acres  of  colorful  rugged  terrain,  a few  miles  north  of  Hamburg 
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The  rural-urban  land  includes  some  of  the  county's  most  valuable, 
highest  priced,  and  greatest  tax-yielding  land.  Although  it  comprises  less 
than  6 percent  of  the  total  land  area,  over  75  percent  of  the  population 
live  on  it.  It  is  the  land  which  contributes  the  largest  acre  share  of 
income  to  the  people  of  the  county.  It  is  also  the  land  which  presents 
the  most  complex  problems  in  planning  for  future  development. 

This  land  includes  all  of  the  urban  areas  and  nonfarm  rural  areas 
devoted  to  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  sites,  as  well  as  those 
areas  used  for  community  serving  purposes  such  as  roads,  railroads, 
airports,  schools,  playgrounds,  social  halls,  churches  and  cemeteries. 

Also  Included  in  this  rural-urban  land  is  the  nonfarm  idle  and  vacant 
land  which  is  found  within  urban  areas  or  scattered  between  the  rural 
areas  devoted  to  the  above  uses.  Strip  mines,  quarries,  land  fills,  mine 
dumps  and  other  miscellaneous  land  uses  are  included  with  the  idlA  land. 
Rural  areas  devoted  to  these  uses  in  1958  totaled  3,300  acres  and  urban 
areas  totaled  20,300  acres. 

By  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  the  rural  land  will  increase  to  about 
4,431  acres  while  urban  areas  will  increase  to  about  21,700  acres.  These 
changes  can  be  attributed  to  expanding  industrial  and  recreational  develop- 
ments resulting  from  an  Improved  highway  system  and  the  county's  closeness 
to  the  proposed  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area. 

These  communities  and  rural  areas  surrounding  them  are  interconnected 
by  a network  of  state,  township  and  municipal  roads  totaling  approximately 
1,400  miles  and  comprising  8,400  acres.  Approximately  8 miles  of  proposed 
high  speed  interstate  limited  access  highway  which  will  cross  the  county 
in  an  east-west  direction  was  not  included  in  the  total.  Frequently, 
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highways  of  this  type  used  45  acres  of  land  per  mile,  not  including  inter- 
changes. The  Erie-l.ackawanna  Railroad  line  serves  the  county  and  uses  an 
undetermined  amount  of  rural-urban  land  to  provide  commercial  services  to 
the  county.  Three  commercial  and  privately  licensed  airports  also  serve 
the  county  and  use  a portion  of  the  rural  land.  The  county  is  noted  for 
its  apparel  industries.  Major  industries  presently  include  Katz,  Moore 
Business  Forms  and  Chrome  Tube.  Within  the  next  few  years,  additional 
industries  are  expected  to  locate  within  the  county.  One  organization 
has  been  formed  to  encourage  industries  to  establish  or  expand  plants 
within  the  county.  A number  of  sites  are  available  for  industrial 
development . 

However,  few  if  any  of  these  have  municipal  water  and  sewage  available. 
Problems  which  may  be  associated  with  the  development  of  industrial  sites 
Include  providing  adequate  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  pollution  con- 
trol, surface  water  disposal,  erosion  on  large  areas  of  bare  ground  during 
construction  and  foundation  excavation  or  soil-bearing  strength  problems 
associated  with  supporting  large  heavy  buildings.  Nowadays,  industry  is 
rather  selective  in  choosing  a site  for  expansion  and  will  select  the  site 
offering  the  most  and  best  facilities. 

Employment  opportunities  and  the  population  growth  of  the  county 
determine,  to  a large  extent,  where  and  how  fast  new  land  will  be  developed 
for  rural-urban  uses.  Employment  by  principal  groups  in  1960  is  shown  in 
Table  I following  this  page.  The  manufacturing  group  employs  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  work  force  while  the  mining  group  employs  the  smallest. 
There  is  a fair-poor  distribution  of  employment  within  the  county  as 
indicated  by  the  percentage  employed  in  each  group.  A broad  diversification 
of  the  labor  force  will  usually  provide  the  stronger  base  for  future  growth. 
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TABT.K  X 


EMPLOYMENT  '.‘inyac  COUNTY  196  0 


Group 

L . 1 m h (3  r 

Percent  of  Total 

Rank  in  Sta*.'.- 

Manufacturing 

26.10- 

58 

Agriculture 

1,951 

20.01 

o 

M ining 

53 

.58 

U 

Transportation  and  Communications 

h65 

8.76 

3“ 

Construction 

686 

7.03’ 

18 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

l,U9l 

15.30 

39 

Services 

2,200 

22.56 

■51 

Total 

9,803 

96.81 

FIGURE  I 

Population  of  wayne County 


1930-1980 

1930  1940  1950  I960  1970  1930 


SOURCE!  The  Population  of  Pennsylvo nia 

Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
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Approximately  80  percent  of  the  county's  work  force  is  employed  within 
the  county.  The  remaining  percentage  travels  to  other  counties  for  work. 
This  is  partly  due  to  a lack  of  satisfactory  job  opportunities  within  the 
county  and  an  unskilled  or  inadequately  trained  labor  force. 

Figure  I indicates  the  population  growth  from  1930  to  1960  with 
projections  to  1980.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  population  has 
been  decreasing  since  1930.  This  trend  is  likely  to  reverse  itself  and 
a slight  increase  will  continue  through  1980.  During  the  1950-1960  period, 
however,  this  decrease  was  more  than  the  natural  increase,  thus  indicating 
that  an  out-migration  took  place.  In  fact,  this  out-migration  amounted  to 
1,943  persons  over  the  natural  increase  during  this  period.  Out-migration 
is  usually  caused  by  a lack  of  employment  opportunities  and  modern  com- 
munity facilities  such  as  higher  education  centers  or  the  other  cultural 
opportunities  expected  by  today's  younger  citizens.  Generally,  it  is  the 
younger  citizens  who  are  the  first  to  leave  the  community  to  seek  employ- 
ment or  educational  opportunities  elsewhere. 

The  density  of  population  in  1960  was  38  persons  per  square  mile. 

If  the  population  projection  to  1980  is  accurate,  the  density  will  increase 
to  44  persons  per  square  mile.  The  county  ranked  59th  in  the  Commonwealth 
in  1960  in  density  of  population,  with  the  state  average  being  250  persons 
per  square  mile  during  the  same  period. 

There  is  a tendency  for  the  population  of  the  county  to  move  toward 
rural  areas.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  ribbon  development  which  is  occurring 
along  main  highways,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawley  and  Damascus. 

See  the  Agriculture,  Woodland  and  Urban  Map.  Most  of  this  development  is 
residential,  although  stores  are  appearing  in  those  same  areas  to  provide 
the  services  needed  by  the  nearby  dwellers. 
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Much  of  this  development  may  be  undesirable  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  furnishing  needed  utulities,  the  blocking  off  of  land  behind  the  high- 
ways for  future  development,  and  the  congesting  of  traffic  along  the  main 
highways.  Although  this  problem  needs  additional  study  for  a satisfactory 
solution,  one  answer  might  be  the  encouragement  of  cluster-type  developments 
adjacent  to  communities  already  served  by  municipal  water  and  sewage 
facilities . 

Soil  characteristics  such  as  depth  to  bedrock,  internal  drainage, 
slope,  texture  and  stoniness  strongly  influence  the  way  land  can  be  used 
for  rural-urban  uses.  It  has  been  estimated  that  73  percent  of  the  county's 
soils  are  unsuited  for  on-site  disposal  of  sewage.  In  some  cases,  shallow 
soil  conditions  are  the  limiting  factor.  In  others,  it  is  excess  water  or 
a seasonally  high  water  table,  while  in  still  others  it  is  excessive  soil 
permeability.  This  is  a major  problem  to  the  county's  rural  population  in 
that  there  are  some  16,000  persons  living  in  areas  not  served  by  municipal 
sewers.  An  estimated  9,000  housing  units  are  presently  located  on  soils 
now  recognized  as  having  a severe  limitation  for  on-site  sewage  disposal. 

A stricter  adherance  to  septic  tank  drainage  field  specifications  inter- 
preted according  to  on-site  soil  conditions  will  help  minimize  this  pro- 
blem in  areas  where  municipal  sewers  are  not  feasible. 

Other  construction  problems  are  encountered  on  the  wet,  shallow 
floodplain  and  rocky  soils  of  the  county.  These  include  wet  basements, 
foundation  settling  and  cracking,  difficulties  in  basement  excavations, 
and  base  problems  with  road  construction.  Although  special  construction 
precautions  will  eliminate  or  minimize  these  problems,  a knowledge  of  the 
soil  is  the  first  requirement  in  effecting  a solution. 
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Conservation  problems  on  rural-urban  land  are  also  very  critical  and 
difficult  to  control.  Large  areas  stripped  of  cover  during  the  time  of 
construction  create  siltation  and  erosion  problems.  Increased  storm  runoff 
from  compacted  subsoil,  roofs,  streets  and  paved  areas  create  serious 
water  control  problems. 

Sound  land  use  planning,  zoning  ordinances  and  subdivision  regulations 
based  upon  a detailed  soil  survey  held  many  of  the  answers  needed  to 
successfully  guide  future  development  of  the  county's  rural-urban  land. 

The  use  of  professional  consultative  assistance  in  handling  sewage  disposal, 
erosion  and  water  control  and  development  and  improvement  of  water  supplies 
will  be  a key  factor  in  correcting  or  eliminating  these  problems  in  the 
future . 
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The  demand  for  large  supplies  of  good  quality  water  has  increased  at 
a much  faster  rate  than  the  population  growth.  Much  of  this  demand  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  demand  for  manufactured  goods  which  take 
tremendous  amounts  of  water  to  produce. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  for  Wayne  County  is  40  inches.  Of 
this  precipitation,  approximately  60  percent  is  lost  by  evaporation  and 
transpiration  of  vegetation,  leaving  about  16  inches  or  436,000  gallons 
per  acre  per  year  for  agrucultural  and  nonagricultural  use.  Of  this 
remaining  water,  some  is  held  by  the  soil,  some  percolates  into  the  ground 
replenishing  the  ground  water  supply,  with  the  surplus  running  over  the 
surface  into  creeks,  streams  and  eventually  into  the  Susquehanna  River. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  Inches  is  used  and  the  remaining  finding 
its  way  into  streams  by  overland  and  underground  flow.  Most  of  the  streams 
are  clear  flowing,  pollution  not  being  a problem  at  this  time. 

600  gallons  of  water  per  person  were  used  daily  in  1900.  This  jumped 
to  1,100  gallons  by  1950,  and  it  is  expected  that  1,800  gallons  will  be 
used  by  1975.  The  total  demand  for  water  has  quadrupled  between  1900  and 
1950  and  it  is  expected  to  double  again  by  1975.  At  this  rate,  the  demand 
for  water  will  soon  surpass  the  natural  supply  from  rainfall.  Because  of 
this  increased  demand,  which  is  only  felt  very  slightyly  in  the  county  at 
the  present  time,  water  could  become  a limiting  factor  in  the  development 
of  any  area  in  the  future. 

Wayne  County  has  abundant  water  impoundment  sites  with  several  of 
these  already  developed  for  municipal  water  supply.  Some  of  these  sites 
have  been  developed  to  provide  water  supplies  for  the  more  populated  areas 
in  adjoining  counties.  Seventy-nine  of  these  impoundment  sites  which 
presently  have  not  been  developed  have  been  located  and  are  indicated  by 
dots  and  numbers  on  the  Water  Resource  Map.  These  sites  range  in  surface 
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area  from  18  to  934  acres.  They  could  be  developed  for  recreational, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply.  These  sites  could  be  developed 
also  to  help  maintain  the  water  level  in  the  Delaware  River  and  therefore 
protect  the  water  quality  in  the  river  and  the  proposed  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  which  will  be  constructed  on  the  Delaware. 

The  county  has  had,  at  times,  and  especially  in  1942  and  1955,  an 
overabundance  of  water  in  several  locations,  causing  disastrous  floods. 
Due  to  this  there  are  now  two  watersheds  presently  being  developed  for 
flood  control.  Several  of  these  possible  flood  control  dams  could  be  con 
structed  for  dual  purposes  including  watershed  protection  with  recreation 
municipal  water  or  stream  level  control.  This  is  not  only  feasible  but 
also  the  best  use  of  these  sites. 

Many  of  these  potential  sites,  if  not  developed  in  the  near  future, 
will  be  lost  due  to  teh  construction  of  homes  or  industries  in  the  area. 

Wayne  County  is  part  of  two  major  river  basin  drainage  areas.  The 
major  part  of  the  county  is  located  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  while  a 
small  portion  of  the  extreme  western  section  of  the  county  falls  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin. 

Wayne  County  is  fortunate  in  that  there  is  little  pollution  in  any 
of  the  streams.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  county  is  presently  sparsely 
populated  and  has  no  major  water-using  industires,  the  water  supplies 
are  not  presently  subject  to  any  substantial  amounts  of  pollution. 

Currently,  there  are  municipal  water  supplies  in  Honesdale,  Hawley, 
Waymart  and  Gouldsboro.  These  appear  to  be  adequate  for  the  time.  As 
the  population  of  the  county  grows,  due  to  the  population  explosion  and 
people  moving  out  of  the  more  densely  populated  areas  into  the  county, 
the  demand  will  Increase  for  municipal  water  supplies. 
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Most  of  the  county's  population,  being  rural,  depends  on  wells  or 
springs  for  their  water  supplies.  At  the  present  time,  with  small  demand 
and  plentiful  underground  supplies,  this  is  adequate.  As  the  population 
in  these  rural  areas  increases,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  protecting 
their  underground  source  from  pollution. 

TABLE  I 


WATER  RESOURCE  AREAS 

Watershed 

Area 

Sq.  Ml. 

Sq . Ac . 

I. 

Susquehanna  River 

38.1 

24,349 

II. 

Squinunk  Creek 

160.7 

102,807 

III. 

Lackawanna  River 

325.0 

211,000 

IV. 

Calkine  Creek 

84.9 

59,109 

V. 

Rattlesnake  Creek 

25.5 

16,233 

VI. 

Wallenpaupack  Creek 

92.9 

59,520 

VII. 

Gouldsboro  Creek 

16.9 

10,821 

Total 

744.0 

476,160 
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S.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 


Private  and  quasi-private  financial  institutions  are  in  existence 
in  the  Region  to  provide  for  the  necessary  inflow  of  savings  to  meet 
investment  opportunities.  In  comparison  of  1960  census  data  concerning 
bank  and  savings  and  loan  associations,  total  deposits  per  capita  indicate 
that  the  deposits  in  the  Region  amounted  to  about  $1,100  per  capita.  This 
was  80  percent  of  the  natfonal  average  of  $1,400.  Total  time  deposits 
iield  by  commercial  banks  in  the  Region  were  $700  per  capita.  This  is  about 
130  percent  of  the  national  average  of  $550.  Consequently,  it  would  appear 
that  local  banks  have  good  capability  for  providing  venture  capital  for 
suitably  secured  private  investment. 

As  a result  of  the  study  of  the  recreat ion/ tourism  industry  entitled 
"Northeastern  Pennsylvania  - Playground  of  the  Megalopolis",  completed  by 
the  Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  it  was  found 
that  financial  institutions  in  the  Region  were  not  too  receptive  to  making 
loans  for  recreation  development.  The  Council’s  study  revealed  that 
Regional  financial  institutions  probably  need  to  develop  a better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  recreation/tourism  industry,  its  financial  requirements, 
the  prospects  for  its  future,  and  the  role  the  financing  people  must  play. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has 
published  a comprehensive  study  which  showed  that  generally,  throughout 
the  nation,  financial  institutions  have  not  fully  participated  in  the 
development  of  this  rapidly  expanding  industry. 

In  order  to  assist  private  recreation  development,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  several  loan  programs  available  to  recreational  businesses. 

SBA  first  of  all  offers  direct,  individual  loans  for  certain  types  of 
recreational  businesses.  Secondly,  SBA  offers  a Guarantee  Loan  program,  in  which 
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SBA  can  offer  up  to  90%  of  a ]oan  approved  and  offered  by  a private 


financial  institution.  The  lender  may  request  SBA's  guaranty  only 
where  it  could  not  otherwise  approve  the  loan.  This  is  a good  example  of 
combining  both  public  and  private  financial  assistance.  Many  economists 
and  development  people  classify  the  Tourist  Industry  and  tourist-related 
businesses  in  a low-impact  economic  category.  However,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  recently  reclassified  certain  businesses  formerly  in 
tiiat  category  and  placed  them  along  side  industrial  projects  for  financing, 
providing  these  tourist-type  projects  meet  certain  economic  conditions, 
i’lie  industries  whitdi  have  been  reclassified  are: 


Hote  1 s 
Marl nas 
Motels- 


Restaurants 
Ski  Projects 
Summer  Camps 


Parking  Facilities 
Public  Golf  Courses 


Sight-seeing  Tourist  Attractions 
Tourist  Trailer  Courts 


Needless  to  say,  there  are  a variety  of  types  of  financing  that  a 
tourist  facility  can  seek,  including  a regular  SBA  Business  Loan.  SBA 
has  made  recent  innovations  to  its  502  Loan  Program  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  those  in  the  tourist  business.  In  the  502  Loan  Program,  the 
project  financing  must  be  handled  through  a Local  Development  Company. 

The  LDC  is  the  vehir  le  tlie  SBA  uses  in  order  to  provide  to  the  business 
the  facilities  it  needs. 

Another  example  of  public  (State)  financial  assistance  is  that  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Rhode  Island  Recreation  Building  Authority 
is  an  incentive  financing  plan  designed  to  develop  tourist  and  recreational 
facilities  in  the  State.  The  General  Assembly  took  the  initiative  in  1965 
and  introduced  and  passed  a measure  providing  for  a Recreational  Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund  and  a Recreational  Building  Authority.  This  act  provides 
for  the  guarnatee  of  up  to  75  percent  financing  for  building  new  recreational 
facilities  and  attractions. 
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T.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


Resource  Potential  of  the  Region 


Financial  Resources 


CARBON  COUNTY 

"Financial  resources  are  not  adequate.  A large  portion  of  the 
population  is  in  the  senior  citizen's  category,  making  the  tax 
resources  limited." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "The  financial  resources  potential  of  the  area  is  favorable  due  to: 

(1)  rise  in  employment 

(2)  new  industries  and  businesses 

(3)  higher  wages  and  salaries 

b.  "Present  owners  of  land  have  limited  resources,  and  outside  financial 

interests  seem  to  be  buying  up  land  for  development." 

c.  "Money  seems  to  be  a problem  with  most  local  communities." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "Financial  resources  are  somewhat  limited.  Financing  of  recreational 

ventures  is  difficult." 

b.  "Financial  resources  need  direction." 

MONROE  COUNTY 


a.  "Local  banks  are  limited  in  lending  capacities." 


b.  "The  local  lending  agencies  do  cater  to  the  resort  industry, 

especially  the  established  ones.  The  small  operator  who  wants 
to  get  established  does  have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  money." 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "Interest  rates  are  getting  excessive." 

b.  "Financia]  resources  are  limited." 

c.  "Most  of  the  financial  resources  are  from  outside  sources. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUN^TY 

"Financial  resources  are  limited." 
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U.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  MANPOWER 


The  Region's  recreation/tourism  industry  is  still  quite  seasonal. 

In  1965,  approximately  one-half  of  the  accomodation  establishments  were 
not  open  on  a year-round  basis.  At  the  peak  of  the  season  in  1965,  in 
July  and  August,  It  employed  about  18,000  people,  to  6,000  in  January. 

Monti ily  Employment  by  ' L’ o u ^i s t-Re lated  Establishments 

Within  the  seven-county  District,  July  and  August  are  the  peak 
employment  months. 

In  July  and  August  of  1965,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  selected 
categories  were  as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 


CATEGORY  July  August 

Accommodation  Establishments  4,851  4,836 

(with  food  service) 

Accommodation  Establishments  1,114  1,610 

(without  food  service) 

*Restaurants  3,536  3,543 

Tourist  Attractions  1,357  1,331 

Children's  Camps  6,490  6,398 

Tent  and  Trailer  Camps  ^ 55 

Total  17,403  17,773 


*Not  applicable  to  State-wide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Study 

The  recreation  industry  is  not  uniform  and  different  modes  of  spending 
produce  varying  impacts  on  employment,  per  dollar  spent.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a wide  range  in  the  direct  employment  effect  on  different  recreation  enter- 
prises, some  are  more  intense  in  their  use  of  labor  than  others.  Within  a 
given  class  of  labor-intensive  enterprises,  higher  quality  establishments 
tend  to  be  more  labor-intensive,  but  there  is  no  precise  relationships 
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between  the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  labor  intensity.  For  example,  a 
good  portion  of  the  higher  cost  of  a good  quality  motel  room  is  accounted 
for  by  the  higher  quality  of  the  room  and  furnishings  and  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  extra  cost  goes  toward  additional  labor  services. 

Further,  the  total  employment  effect  of  a recreation  establishment  of  a 
given  quality  will  depend  on  the  number  of  months  in  the  year  the  establisli- 
ment  is  open.  Field  studies  strongly  indicate  that  quality  establishments 
have  a long  season. 

College  and  University  students  from  about  fourteen  (14)  schools  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  are  used  during  the  peak  tourism  season  of  July 
and  August.  This  supply  of  college  workers  helps  to  fill  the  demand,  but 
there  is  still  a manpower  shortage  in  the  Region  of  5,000  persons.  This 
shortage  is  partially  due  to  the  seasonal  demand  and  to  the  lower  wage 
skill  for  jobs  that  are  primarily  unskilled  in  nature. 

In  February,  1969,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  in 
Stroudsburg  released  a report  pertaining  to  job  opportunities  in  Pennsylvania's 
largest  resort  area — the  Pocono  Mountains  of  Monroe  and  Pike  counties.  Some 
450  establishments  make  up  the  resort  industry  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  area. 
These  establishments  range  in  size  from  hotels  employing  several  hundred 
persons  on  a year-round  basis  to  small  hotels  and  motels  which  employ  as 
few  as  four. 

This  report  stated  that  securing  adequate  workers  to  staff  this  industry 
becomes  more  important  each  year  as  it  continues  to  grow.  Some  employment 
positions  remain  unfilled  at  certain  times  of  the  year  because  of  tlie  lack 
of  available  workers  in  the  area. 
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Year-Round  Resort  Establislinients 


ICach  year  additional  resort  establishments  are  clianging  their  operations 
from  a seasonal  operation  to  one  of  twelve  months  duration.  Several  of  the 
area's  largest  iiotels  have  for  many  years  afforded  job  opportunities  for 
service  workers  on  a year-round  basis;  however,  with  the  establishment  in 
the  Poconos  of  several  large  ski  areas,  we  now  find  additional  resort 
establishments  remaining  open  all  year  to  provide  required  food  and  lodging 
for  a large  influx  of  tourists  who  now  avail  themsleves  of  winter  sports 
act ivities . 

Year-round  establishments  experience  a continuing  need  throughout 
the  year  for  most  types  of  food  service  workers,  housekeeping  department 
workers,  as  well  as  maintenance  workers  and  clerical  staff.  Positions  in 
year-round  establishments  offer  steady  employment,  stated  wages,  plus  room 
and  board,  as  well  as  provide  many  areas  of  job  advancement  for  the  worker 

who  wishes  to  make  a career  of  hotel  service  or  administration  work. 

Long  Season  Resorts  (May  15  through  October  15) 

The  second  largest  employer  of  resort  workers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
group  of  establishments  which  open  early  each  spring  and  remain  open  until 
the  cold  weather  approaches  in  mid-October. 

These  establishments,  requiring  the  same  varied  types  of  workers  as 
the  year-round  liotels,  are  found  to  provide  work  opportunities  for  workers 
who  do  not  care  to  work  year  round  and  still  desire  a more  extended  period 

of  employment  than  that  offered  by  the  short  season  establishments. 
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Short  Season  Resorts  (July  1 to  Labor  Day) 

I’hJs  group  of  employing  establishments  offer  the  most  suitable  period 
of  employment  for  college  students,  school  teachers,  etc.,  who  have  summer 
vacations  and  who  desire  to  find  employment  throughout  the  summer  vacation 
period  only. 
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V.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


A . r. esource  Potential  of  the  Region 
A . Manpower 


CARBON  COUNTY 


"Manpower  is  good.  There  are  excellent  training  programs  for  new 
skills  readily  available." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "The  manpower  resource  potential  of  the  area  is  continuously  being 

improved  as: 

(1)  the  influx  of  new  industries  and  businesses  has  attracted 
new  and  former  residents 

(2)  the  general  upgrading  of  wages  and  salaries  in  the  area  has 
made  it  unnecessary  for  residents  to  leave  the  area  and  has 
also  attracted  manpower  from  other  areas." 

b.  "The  manpower  is  adequate." 

c.  "There  seems  to  be  a shortage  of  recreation  specialists  in  the  area 

but  a good  supply  of  other  types  of  manpower." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "Many  colleges  in  the  county  provide  a source  of  manpower  for  the 

seasonal  needs  of  most  recreational  facilities." 

b.  "The  manpower  potential  is  good  if  salary  structure  is  improved." 


MONROE  COUNTY 


a.  "There  is  a shortage  of  manpower  for  resort  and  recreational 

facilities . " 

b.  "Manpower  shortage  is  acute  in  the  summer  and  limited  in  winter 

months . " 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "Manpower  is  very  limited." 

b.  "Low  population  causes  manpower  shortage  in  all  building  trades. 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

"There  is  a manpower  shortage." 
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W.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 


Public  and  private  leadership  plays  an  important  role  in  expanding 
the  recreation/ tourism  industry  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  many 
cases,  public  and  private  efforts  are  combined  to  improve  the  environment 
for  recreation  and  tourism. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  tourist  promotion  agencies  within  each  of 
the  seven  counties.  As  mandated  by  State  legislation,  the  Travel 
Development  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  allocates 
matching  funds  each  year  for  tourist  promotion  agencies  within  each 
county  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  county  commissioners  authorize  and 
recognize  an  organization  within  their  own  county  to  act  as  the  official 
tourist  promotion  agency. 

The  designated  organization  must  provide  private  funds  to  match  the 
State  allocation  each  year.  In  most  of  the  seven  counties  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  the  tourist  promotion  agencies  employ  a full-time  staff, 
who  work  with  local  leaders,  botli  public  and  private,  to  promote  tourism 
and  recreation  in  their  county. 

Within  our  Region,  there  are  examples  of  tourist  promotion  agencies 
that  combine  their  efforts  and  expand  their  promotion  over  county  lines. 
One  example  of  this  would  be  the  Lake  Wallenpaupack  Association,  which 
combines  both  Pike  and  Wayne  counties.  This  Association  also  allocates 
part  of  their  budget  to  a larger  organization  called  the  Pocono  Mountain 
Vacation  Bureau  (PMVB).  This  association  represents  the  Pocono  Mountains 
and  includes  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne  and  Carbon. 
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The  Pocono  Mountain  Vacation  Bureau  has  been  established  for  a long 
time,  and  through  its  efforts  the  image  of  the  Poconos  is  excellent. 

The  Poconos  is  known  nationwide  as  one  of  the  leading  resort  and  recreation 
areas  of  the  country. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  chamber  of  commerce  plays  an  important  role 
in  recreation  and  tourism.  In  most  cases,  the  chambers  work  with  city 
planning  commissions  and  county  planning  commissions.  In  all  counties  the 
planning  commissions  have  developed  parks  and  recreation  development  plans, 
which  have  had  a great  effect  on  the  proper  development  of  recreational 
facilities . 

In  order  to  supplement  local  efforts  throughout  the  Region,  the 
Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  coordinates 
local  efforts,  not  only  to  promote  but  also  to  improve  the  environment 
for  recreation  and  tourism. 

The  development  of  the  recreation/ tourism  industry  within  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  will  need  a strong  coordinated  effort  by  such  organizations 
as  the  tourist  promotion  agencies,  chambers  of  commerce,  public  administrators 
and  representatives  of  other  community  action  groups.  The  Economic 
Development  Council  can  provide  the  framework  for  such  coordination  and 
may  be  able  to  provide  the  impetus,  enthusiasm,  and  assistance  in 
implementation. 
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X.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


A . Resource  Potential  of  the  Region 
5 . L Oj : a 1 Leadership,  both  public  and  private 

CARBON  COUNTY 


"Local  leadership  is  very  poor,  both  public  and  private." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "The  private  and  public  leadership  is  generally  comprised  of  well 

informed  citizens  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems,  needs  and 
goals  of  the  people  and  their  area.  Private  leadership  works 
through  a variety  of  civic  organizations  in  order  to  aid  their 
individual  municipalities  and  the  area  in  general.  The  public 
leadership  locally  works  continuously  and  diligently  with  Federal, 
State  and  Local  Governments  on  every  level  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  area.  Due  to  this  fine  leadership,  the  economy  which  was 
once  faltering  due  to  the  decreasing  mining  Industry  is  now 
growing  witli  a diversified  industrial  mix." 

b.  "There  is  good  public  leadership,  but  private  leadership  is  lacking.' 

c.  "Local  leadership  could  be  better  in  quantity  and  quality.  There 

seems  to  be  apathy,  especially  from  the  private  leadership. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a . 


"The  county  is  not  blessed  with  an  excess  of 
in  the  recreation/tourism  industry.  Little 
offcials." 


private  leadership 
interest  by  public 


b. 


"Local  leadership  is  reluctant  in  government  and  is  progressing 
in  private . " 


MONROE  COUNTY 


fX  • 


b. 

c . 


"Local 

"i.ocal 

"Local 


leadership 

leadership 

leadership 


has  been  the  best." 
not  favorable." 
is  adequate." 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  ''There  is  some  good  local  leadership  but  it  is  limited." 

\i . "Local  leadership  is  adequate  to  meet  the  present  conditions." 

c.  "Good  leadership  in  both  public  and  private  sectors,  but  still 
unfamiliar  with  urban-type  actions  and  practices." 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


"There  is  good  local  leadership  but  presently  not  looking  at  the 
recreation  sector  of  the  economy." 
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Y REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  ENTERPRISES 
TO  BE  ATTRACTED  OR  DISCOURAGED 


Geographically,  most  of  recreation  and  resort  activity  is  concentrated 
in  the  Poconos,  Limited  numbers  can  be  found  in  the  industrial  counties 
of  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Schuylkill  and  western  Carbon.  At  first  notice, 
tiiese  primarily  industrial  counties  might  not  appear  to  hold  the  magic 
attraction  tiie  ILjconos  have  for  recreation  investment.  However,  the 
recreaticu)  Investment  opportunities  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  are 
definitely  not  limited  to  the  resort  and  second-home  industries  in  the 
Poconos . 

One  of  the  biggest  gaps  in  the  area’s  travel-recreation  mix  is  the  lack 
of  large  convention  facilities.  Present  facilities  for  large  gatherings  are 
found  only  in  the  resorts.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  5,000  to  10,000 
capacity  facilities. 

The  lack  of  special  attractions  is  also  apparent.  The  area  is  ripe 
for  quality  rec:  rea  t Iona  I complexes  along  the  lines  of  Six  Flags  and 
Disneyland.  The  concensus  among  travel  people  of  the  Region  is  that  the 
"history  of  anthracite  coal"  as  a theme  for  varied  attractions  possibly 
holds  the  greatest  potential  in  the  area. 

Skiing  activity  has  tripled  in  Northeast  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  five 
years  and  in  all  probability  will  do  better  than  that  in  the  next  five. 

The  thirteen  (13)  ski  areas  reflect  a considerable  range  of  investment  and 
development,  although  there  is  a lack  of  coordinated  complexes.  There 
appears  to  be  a distinct  opportuni t y to  build  complementary  facilities  to 
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yleJd  a bciLtor  annua]  return  on  investment.  Also,  there  are  undoubtedly 
new  opportunities  for  auxiliary  and  related  activities  (for  example, 
snowmobiling,  outdoor  ice  skating,  tobogganing  slopes,  ice-sail  boating, 
ice  fishing , etc. ) . 

There  is  a need  on  a Regional  basis  of  additional  hunting  preserves, 
archery  ranges,  pistol  and  rifle  ranges,  and  trapshooting  areas. 

Projects  which  refer  to  historical  incidents,  buildings,  forts,  trails, 
etc.,  should  be  acquired  and  developed  either  by  public  or  private  development 
agencies.  Organizations  similar  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
should  be  created  to  supplement  existing  public  and  private  recreational 
developments,  especially  in  those  areas  such  as  wildlife  preserves,  unique 
ecological  areas,  unusual  geological  formations,  etc.  Appropriate  wildlife 
zoos  and/or  nature  and  animal  preserves  should  be  established. 

Recreational  development  and  public  access  should  take  place  along  all 
rivers,  especially  the  Lehigh  and  northern  branches  of  the  Lackawanna, 
Lackawaxen,  Schuylkill  and  Delaware.  Small  watershed  dams  should  all  be 
multipurpose — water,  flood  control,  and  recreation.  Existing  and  future 
private  and  public  water  supply  reservoirs  should  be  made  available  for 
limited  recreational  uses  such  as  f i shlng, sailing , etc. 

There  is  a need  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  tennis  facilities  and 
practically  all  types  of  field  sports  areas.  In  all  seven  counties  there 
is  a lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  riding  stables. 

At  the  present  time,  the  existing  private  camping,  tent  and  trailer 
sites  are  inadequate.  The  existing  State  (public)  Parks  camping  facilities 
are  filled  to  capacity,  and  the  existing  private  camping  facilities  cannot 
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handle  the  overflow.  This  will  become  more  acute  when  the  proposed 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Park  opens,  which  will  attract  over  10  million 
additional  recreationers  to  the  Region. 

In  fact,  the  National  Park  recreation  area,  when  fully  opened  for 
use,  will  accommodate  123,500  persons  at  any  given  time.  Despite  the 
magnitude  of  these  figures,  this  capacity  will  be  far  below  the  estimated 
demand  for  outdocjr  recreation  space  near  the  Northeast  Corridor.  Obviously, 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  will  be  ripe  for  ancillary  or  spin-off  recreational 
developments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Park. 

Hiking  and  bicycling  trails  should  be  more  fully  developed.  They  can 
also  serve  as  bridle  paths  for  horses  and  winter  snowmobile  uses.  Old 
railroad  right-of-ways  and  powerline  easements  could  also  be  utilzied.  In 
fact,  a whole  regional  system  combining  all  these  types  of  activities  should 
be  explored. 

Although  there  are  adequate  accommodation  facilities  in  the  Pocono  area, 
there  is  a need  for  additional  hotels  and  motel  (with  recreation  activities) 
in  tfie  industrial  counties  of  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill  and  western 
Carbon.  This  is  due  to  the  excellent  locational  accessibility  resulting 
from  the  interstate  highway  system  that  interchanges  in  the  Region. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  concluded  that  practically  all  types  of 
recreation  enterprises  should  be  developed  throughout  the  Region.  This 
will  vary  in  degree  from  county  to  county. 
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z.  COMMENT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


b.  Desi rable  Pattern  of  Future  Recreation  Development 
1 . '1  ypes  of  Enterprises  to  be  Attracted  or  Discouraged 


CARBON  COUNTY 

a.  "motels” 

b.  "drlve-ln  restaurants" 

c.  "shopping  centers" 

d.  "camping  and  trailer  areas" 

e.  "farm  vacations" 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "ski  slopes  and  trails,  tobogganing  slopes,  indoor  and  outdoor  ice 

skating,  fishing  areas,  hunting  preserves,  archery  ranges,  golf 
courses,  trapshooting  areas,  riding  areas,  [listol  and  rifle  ranges, 
pitch  and  putt  golf  greens,  golf  driving  ranges" 

b.  "Family  participation  activities,  with  low  skill  requirements.  Hiking, 

fishing,  bicycling,  skiing,  tobaggoning,  swimming." 

c.  "Winter  sports;  scenic  and  historical  areas." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 

a.  "Resort-type  facilities,  historical  attractions,  large  amusement 

complex" 

b.  "Private  camping  - tent  and  trailer,  winter  sports,  vacation  cabins 

and  lodges,  historical  attractions,  boating  facilities." 


MONROE  COUNTY 

a.  "More  attractions" 

b.  "Camping  and  tent  areas" 

c.  "Large  recreation  and  convention  facility" 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "Motels” 

b.  "Water-oriented  facilities" 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


"Motels" 
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AA.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LOCATION  OF  RECREATION  INVESTMENT 


A glance  at  a map  reveals  Northeast  Pennsylvania's  distinct  strategic 
advantage.  Here  is  a vast  open  area  lying  abeam  the  center  of  the  emerging 
strip  city  which  extends  from  Boston  to  Washington.  The  area  enjoys  closest 
proximity  to  the  Megalopolis  sector  of  highest  density — the  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  stretch.  New  interstate  highways  and  turnpikes  afford  direct 
access  from  the  congested  cities  of  the  coastal  plain  into  the  foothills, 
mountains  and  secluded  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  range. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  attracting  investment  in  the  new  travel  industry, 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  Northeast  Pennsylvania  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
close  to  the  majority  of  corporate  headquarters  in  the  United  States. 

Also  of  great  importance  are  the  new  legs  of  the  interstate  highway 
system,  which  include  1-80  from  Stroudsburg  westward  across  Monroe,  Carbon, 
and  Luzerne  counties;  1-81  running  north  from  Schuylkill  County  through 
Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  counties;  and  I-81E  extending  from  Monroe  County 
to  a junction  with  1-81  in  Lackawanna  County.  Newest  and  perhaps  most 
important  is  1-84,  extending  east  from  the  Scranton  area  across  Wayne  and 
Pike  counties  to  the  Port  Jervis  area. 

A glance  at  a map  shows  1-84  giving  direct  access  to  the  northern 
part  of  New  York's  suburbia,  while  1-80  taps  the  northern  New  Jersey  section. 

This  quality  of  highway  access  is  vital  to  the  development  of  resort 
and  recreational  facilities.  Investors  have,  of  course,  been  quick  to 
spot  the  opportunities  at  some  of  the  new  interchanges.  In  the  1-80,  1-81 
turnpike  interchange  areas  there  are  some  excellent  sites,  one  of  which 
has  been  taken  by  Foodergang,  a full  convention  facility,  and  another  by 
Blue  Ridge  Real  Estate  for  planned  commercial  development. 
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The  location  of  recreation  investments  depends  entirely  on  the  type 
of  recreational  enterprise  and  the  demand  for  tlie  activity  within  a county 
or  the  Region.  Within  a county  or  the  Region  it  will  also  depend  on  tlie 
geography  and  topography.  Certain  types  of  recreational  enterprises 
should  be  located  near  the  population  centers  and  others  in  the  rural 
areas.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  offers  a wide  range  of  sites  suitable 
for  recreational  facilities. 
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BB.  COMMENT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


B . Desirable  Pattern  Oi.  Future  Recreation  Development 

2.  Location  of  Recreation  Investments 


CARBON  COUNTY 


"There  are  many  sites  especially  suited  for  recreational  development." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

a.  "The  following  sites  would  be  suitable  for  recreation  facilities: 

(1)  Ransom  Township 

(2)  Springbrook  Township 

(3)  Clifton  Township 

(4)  Covington  Township 

(5)  Lehigh  Township 

(6)  Madison  Township 

(7)  Jefferson  Township 

(8)  Fell  Township 

(9)  Greenfield  Township 

(10)  Benton  Township 

(11)  La  Plume  Township" 

b.  "Close  to  the  population  centers" 

c.  "Southeast  and  northwestern  part  of  the  county" 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  Lack  Mountain  Area: 

(1)  Dallas 

(2)  Harvey's  Lake 

(3)  Orange 

(4)  Lehman 

Hazleton  Area: 

(1)  White  Haven 

(2)  Conyngham 


Shickshinny  Area: 
(1)  Sweet  Valley 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY  (cont'd) 


b.  "Mountain  and  lake  areas;  river  banks  and  plains" 

MONROE  COUNTY 

a.  "Most  areas  of  the  county  are  being  utilized." 

b.  "There  are  available  sites  throughout  the  county." 

PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 

"Primarily  along  Route  6" 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

"Entire  county  where  geography  and  topography  permits. 
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CC.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FACILITIES: 


THEIR  ROLE  AND  IMPACT 

Public  lands  which  are  open  to  the  public  for  various  recreational 
purposes  are  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  recreation/tourism  picture, 
altliougii  they  cannot  properly  be  considered  a part  of  the  industry.  Totals 
indicate  that  residents  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  are  particularly  well 
endowed  with  public  recreational  lands.  The  relatively  large  population 
in  Lackawanna  County  would  seem  to  warrant  greater  investment  in  public 
lands,  and  the  rapidly  developing  tourism  Industry  in  Wayne  County  should 
undoubtedly  be  backed  by  greater  investment  in  public  recreational  facilities. 

Acreage  - Northeastern  Pennsylvania 


State 

Supervised  by 

State 

Game 

State  Fish 

Forest 

State 

Total 

Coun  t^ 

I.ands 

Commission 

Lands 

Parks 

Recreational 

Carbon 

25,353 

0 

995 

15,500 

41,848 

Lackawanna 

4,307 

1 

6,024 

150 

10,482 

Luzerne 

33,624 

560 

1,416 

14,744 

50,344 

Monroe 

33,346 

325 

8,637 

8,294 

50,602 

Pike 

21,543 

6 

62,983 

9,501 

94,033 

Schuylkill 

16,606 

0 

7,879 

2,500 

26,985 

Wayne 

11,896 

2,206 

0 

972 

15,074 

Total 

146,675 

3,098 

87,934 

51,661 

289,368 

A much  greater  effort  is  needed  to  expand  and  improve  public  recreation 
facilities.  It  is  recognized  that  development  of  public  facilities  can  be 
tremendously  important  in  creating  the  desired  image  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  as  a playground  for  tomorrow's  millions  from  Megalopolis.  A 
survey  of  existing  facilities  at  the  different  recreational  areas  within 
the  District  indicated  that  these  are  not  presently  competitive  with  those 
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offered  by  recreational  areas  in  other  states,  either  in  terms  of  scope, 
quantity,  or  quality.  To  imporve  this  situation,  greater  efforts  at 
excellence  must  be  fostered,  and  substantially  more  monies  will  have  to 
be  spent. 
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ACREAGE  AxND  AT'IENDANCE  AT  NATIONAL  PARKS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  STA'I  E PARK  LANDS  MAINTAINED 
THE  PENNS^■LVANIA  DIPAR'LMLNT  OI  FOREST  AND 
WATERS,  BY  (XM  NTV  AND  l YPF  OF  PARK  FOR  lOLiS 


'^'tilizatinn  oj  Ptthlic  I’aciliitcs 

)mt  iilca  of  the  importance  of  public  recreational  may  be  deriveil  from  attcmlance  figures  at  the  area's 

itilities  of  the  ["iistrict's  recreational  tourism  industry  State  Parks. 


1— 

( r,iiut\ 

Acreage 

Attendance  — /9^‘> 

lacilitie^ 

' C.arlson 

Hickory  Run 

15,500 

527,000 

c.  f,  p.  s 

Lackawanna 

Archibald  I\)t  Hole 

150 

25,278 

P 

Thorn  hurst 

15 

41.191 

i P 

I.u/erne 

Bear  C.'reek 

10 

74,451 

b,  f.  p 

Ricketts  Glen 

1.5,134 

»84,9i9 

b,  c,  f,  p,  s 

Francis  Slocum 

1,000 

Under  Development 

b,  c,  f,  p 

Monroe 

Big  Pocono 

1 ,306 

14  5. .348 

P 

Gouldsboro 

2,800 

236,885 

b,  f.  p.  s 

Snow  Hill 

25 

7,855 

f.  p 

Tobyhanna 

4,188 

254,469 

b,  c,  f,  p,  s 

Pike 

Bruce  Lake 

2,300 

12,985 

f 

Geo.  W.  Childs 

154 

51,220 

f.  p 

Pecks  Pond 

305 

15,174 

b,  f,  p 

Promised  Land 

3,342 

374,050 

b,  c,  f,  p,  s 

Stillwater 

3,400 

3,195 

f 

Schu\  Ikill 

Tuscarora 

1,400 

Under  Development 

b,  f,  p,  s 

Locust  Lake 

1,100 

Under  Development 

c 

\Vayne 

I’rompton 

972 

61.638 

\\  f 

h — boating,  c — cn/ufiinf^,  f — fishing,  f> — picnicht^,  s — su  imming 


SOURCE:  1967  PENNSYLVANIA  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT,  pp.  260-261 
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DD.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


B.  Desirable  Pattern  of  Future  Recreation  Develment 
3.  State  and  Federal  Facilities,  their  role  and  Impact 


CARBON  COUNTY 

"State  and  Federal  facilities  are  good.  Without  these  facilities, 
the  Mauch  Chunk  Project,  the  Lehigh  Gorge,  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  limited  sewerage  and  water  projects  would  not  have 
materialized.  I’hese  funds  have  provided  some  of  the  seed  money 
necessary  to  relieve  an  area  with  a long  history  of  depression." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

a.  "There  are  a number  of  State  facilities  In  and  around  the  area. 

Including  parks,  game  lands  and  picnic  areas.  These  facilities, 
as  well  as  the  locks  Island  Recreation  Project,  tend  to  lessen  the 
heavy  demand  on  the  local  government  recreation  facilities.  The. 
local  economy  also  benefits  from  the  tourist  dollars  spent  In  the  area. 

b.  "Sometimes  hinders  local  private  Initiative." 

c.  "There  Is  a need  for  a Federal  park." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "The  public  facility  development  contributes  to  the  area  economy 

by  generating  tourist  activities  and  expenditures." 

b.  "State  parks  and  historical  developments  have  great  Interstate 

appeal,  as  will  Tocks  Island  National  Park.  These  should  bring 
many  recreatloners  to  the  area." 

MONROE  COUNTY 


a.  "Playing  an  Important  part  and  encouraging  additional  private 

f acil itles . " 

b.  "Tocks  Island  Recreation  Area  will  have  a tremendous  impact  on  the 

recreation  industry." 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "locks  Island  Dam  and  Recreation  Area  will  eventually  add  incentive 

for  further  private  development  in  the  area." 

b.  "State  and  Federal  lands  total  over  one-third  of  county  land  area 

and  draw  many  hunters  and  fishermen  to  the  area." 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


"There  are  no  Federal  facilities.  The  State  facilities  are 
expanding.  Hunting  areas  are  good  and  improving." 
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SECTION  IV 

POSSIBLE  PUBLIC  (STATE)  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DESIRABLE 
PRIVATE  RECREATION  INDUSTRY  IN 


THE  REGION 


r 


A.  REGIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  RECREATION  POLICY 


Careful  analysis  of  the  needs  and  goals,  existing  problems  and 

effects,  trends,  resource  potential,  and  desirable  future  recreation 

development  in  the  seven  counties  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  indicates 

that  public  recreation  policy  has  a strong  influence  upon  the  private 

tourist  and  recreation  Industry.  In  order  to  obtain  specific  recommendations 

for  public  policies,  the  following  agencies  were  personally  interviewed 

in  the  seven  counties  of  Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne, 

and  Schuylkill: 

Tourist  Promotion  Agencies 

County  Planning  Commissions 

Pocono  Mountain  Vacation  Bureau 

Soil  Conservation  Services 

Recreation  and  Parks  Commissions 

Pennsylvania  State  Agriculture  Extension  Agents 

Pennsylvania  State  Area  Resource  Agents 

As  a result  of  the  interviews,  the  Economic  Development  Council  analyzed 
and  summarized  the  information  by  counties  and  for  the  seven-county  Region. 
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A much  greater  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  expand  and  improve  public 
recreational  facilities.  Actions  aimed  at  improving  the  appearance  of 
blighted  areas  within  the  Region  should  be  taken  by  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Governmental  actions  might  include  such  things  as 
zoning,  licensing,  health  regulations,  taxation,  urban  renewal,  highway 
routing,  building  codes, and  law  enforcement. 

Better  utilization  of  private  and  public  lands  for  recreational 
purposes  might  be  encouraged  by  revamping  the  tax  structure  to  encourage 
private  landholders  to  throw  open  rights-of-way  across  their  lands  for 
such  restricted  purposes  as  hiking  and  riding;  by  publicizing  the  need 
for  a coordinated  recreational  policy  among  the  State  agencies  governing 
public  parks,  game  lands,  and  State  forest  lands;  by  encouraging  the 
"wild  river"  development  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna;  by 
fostering  the  development  of  bicycle  trails  throughout  the  Northeast 
Region;  and  by  encouraging  the  development  of  more  access  areas  to  the 
waterways  (by  both  private  operators  and  by  public  bodies). 

Development  of  the  District's  unexploited  water  resources  and 
utilization  of  existing  facilities  more  intensively  should  be  the  concern 
of  both  private  companies  and  governmental  bodies.  Also  needed  is  a 
serious  exploration  of  the  feasibility  of  using  public  and  private 
watersheds  and  reservoirs  for  public  recreational  purposes. 

A clean-up  of  Regional  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  and  encouragement 
of  public  regulation  to  prevent  the  further  pollution  of  water  falls 
within  the  public  province  is  recommended. 
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More  effective  use  of  forest  and  agricultural  resources  can  be 
promoted  by  such  organizations  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  State  demonstration  forests,  colleges  and 
schools  of  agriculture.  State  extension  services,  and  by  local  governmental 
actions.  Governmental  bodies  can  assist  by  promulgating  zoning  regulations, 
by  adjusting  the  tax  structure,  and  by  providing  special  types  of  assistance 
to  those  engaged  in  forestry  and  agriculture. 

Because  of  its  nature  and  origin,  air  pollution  can  only  be  tackled 
successfully  by  larger  governmental  bodies,  sucli  as  State  and  Federal 
agencies . 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for  strengthening  the  development 
of  recreational  enterprises  lies  in  clarifying  the  financial  incentives 
available.  This  needs  to  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Pennsylvania  has  in  recent  years  earned  a reputation  as  a state  which 
offers  excellent  financing  for  industrial  plants.  The  "100  percent" 
financing  concept  has  been  advertised  and  has  met  V7ith  much  favor  among 
expansion  planners  in  Industry. 

Wltliout  debating  the  merits  of  various  state  financing  programs,  it 
must  be  argued  that  the  existence  of  such  programs  does  give  a certain 
competitive  advantage,  partly  based  on  real  factors  and  partly  on 
psychological  factors.  Obviously,  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  financial 
assistance  makes  it  clear  that  the  welcome  mat  is  out. 

Several  states  have  enacted  legislation  which  provides  that  the  same 
incentives  available  to  investors  in  manufacturing  are  available  to 
those  in  the  recreation  field.  This  is  needed  in  Pennsylvania. 
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B.  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


/ advisory  and  Informational  Services 


CARBON  COUNTY 


"Developers  and  local  elected  officials  need  considerable  information 
and  advice  in  order  to  become  aware  of  the  new  response  of  local 
government.  Developers  as  well  as  solicitors  could  use  some 
workshop  sessions  with  regard  to  code  enforcement  and  inter- 
community cooperation." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "Regional  agencies  should  be  established  where  potential  private 

recreation  developers  could  obtain  facts,  figures,  trends  and  otlier 
information  pertaining  to  the  specific  area  in  which  they  are 
interested . " 

b.  "'i'he  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  local  school  districts 

should  play  a more  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities . " 

c.  "Provide  accurate  data  on  the  potential  and  requirements  for 

successful  private  recreational  enterprises." 

d.  "More  publicity  is  needed  for  the  established  private  recreational 

enterprises . " 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


"The  present  advisory  and  information  service  is  adequate  but  is 
not  used  enough.  The  availability  of  this  Information  should  be 
publicized  more  to  inform  the  general  public." 


i-lQNRQE  COUNTY 

a.  "There  is  a need  for  advisory  and  information  services." 

b.  "An  advisory  and  information  service  agency  should  coordinate  the 

various  development  activities  and  advise  developers  as  to  goals, 
rules  and  regulations  in  effect." 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "There  is  a need  for  information  centers  to  furnish  specific 

information  on  recreational  facilities  in  the  area." 

b.  "There  is  a need  for  advisory  and  informational  services  in  general.' 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


"There  is  a need  for  better  county  promotion  of  recreational 
facilities." 
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2 . Grant  and  Loan  Programs 


CARBON  COUNTY 


"Sewer  and  water  grants,  as  well  as  701  planning  funds  are  very 
much  needed  for  local  community  growth." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "Establish  a long-term  loan  program  to  aid  in  the  development  of 

land  for  private  recreation  but  not  for  acquisition  of  the  land 
itself." 

b.  "Loan  programs  through  the  FHA  for  farm  recreational  enterprises 

have  been  largely  unused." 

c.  "l.xpand  the  FHA  loan  program  to  include  recreation  enterprises  for 

other  groups  in  rural  areas." 

d.  "There  is  a need  for  development  financing  through  grant  and 

loan  programs." 

e.  "The  State  should  establish  a Recreation  Building  Authority, 

similar  to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority 
(PIDA),  which  would  provide  loans  for  sizeable  developments." 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "There  is  a definite  need  of  financial  assistance  to  developers 

of  recreational  facilities." 

b.  "liistablish  loan  programs,  not  grants,  for  private,  profit-making 

recreation  facilities." 


MONROE  COUNTY 


a.  "There  is  a need  for  grant  and  loan  programs." 

b.  "More  loans  for  private  recreational  facilities  should  be  made 

available  through  the  Small  Business  Administration  or  similar 
agencies . " 

a.  "Low- interest  loan  programs  would  be  advisable." 
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PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "There  should  be  a matching  fund  program  for  each  county." 

b.  "Grants  should  be  area-wide,  if  at  all." 

c.  "All  grants  and  loans  for  private  recreation  should  be  cleared 

through  planning  agencies  to  insure  their  desirability." 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


"There  is  a need  for  loan  programs,  but  not  grant  programs." 


3 . Lnactlng  Enabling  Legislation 


CARBON  COUNTY 


a.  "Legislation  would  be  most  helpful  to  provide  funds  for  sewerage, 

water  and  public  roads." 

b.  "Legislation  should  be  passed  requiring  small  communities  to  form 

jointures.  This  same  legislation  should  require  more  inter- 
community cooperation  on  a regional  basis." 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "Enacting  State  legislation  to  govern  the  development  of  private 

recreation  areas,  only  where  there  is  no  local  legislation." 

b.  "Additional  development  funds  should  be  made  available  by  the 

State  and  Federal  governments." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


"There  is  a need  for  legislation  to  provide  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  for  private  recreation  development." 


hONROE  COUNTY 


"Sunday  liquor  sales  should  be  made  available.  The  present  blue 
laws  have  been  one  of  the  biggest  deterrents  for  additional 
business  to  the  established  facilities  and  to  attracting  new 
major  recreational  developments  into  the  region." 


PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 

"Legislation  should  be  passed  to  allow  Sunday  liquor  sales.  The 
present  laws  have  hurt  the  present  recreation  facilities." 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


"Enact  legislation  to  allow  the  private  sector  to  develop  on 
State  lands." 
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5 . Influence  of  Other  Public  Agencies  Not  Specifically  Considered  Above 


CARBON  COUNTY 


"Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways  should 
be  included  and  involved  in  all  community,  county  and  regional 
planning. " 


IJ\CKAWANNA  COUNTY 


a.  "The  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Department  of  Forest  and 

Waters  could  possibly  direct  a larger  portion  of  their  programs 
toward  private  recreation.  They  could  publish  a summary  of  their 
services,  regulations  and  policies  to  interpret  their  assistance 
to  private  recreation.  This  information  should  be  made  readily 
available  to  potential  and  established  private  recreation 
developers . " 

b.  "Provide  consultative  and  technical  assistance  in  developing 

facilities . " 

c.  "Local  school  districts  should  play  a more  prominent  part  in 

recreation,  and  more  extensive  use  should  be  made  of  school 
recreational  facilities." 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


a.  "Tourist  promotion  agencies  should  'sell'  the  area." 

b.  "County  governments  should  give  assessment  'break'  on  supportive 

recreation  facilities." 


MONROE  COUNTY 


a.  "Planning  commissions  should  take  an  active  part  in  private 

recreation  development." 

b.  "All  county,  state  and  federal  agencies  should  be  involved  with 

private  developers  when  their  services  can  be  utilized." 
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MONROE  COUNTY  (cont'd) 


c.  "The  Pocono  Mountain  Vacation  Bureau  (PMVB),  representing  over  260 

tourist-oriented  facilities  in  a four-county  area,  is  strongly 
against  the  State  engaging  in  building  Vacation  Villages  or  other 
recreational  facilities  on  State  Park  grounds.  The  State  should 
encourage  private  enterprises  to  do  this." 

d.  "The  Pocono  Mountain  Vacation  Bureau  recommends  that  mere  monies 

should  be  allocated  to  tourist  promotion  agencies  in  the  State 
to  promote  Pennsylvania  outside  of  the  Commonwealth." 

PIKE  and  WAYNE  COUNTIES 


a.  "The  Department  of  Highways  should  cooperate  more  to  find  locations 

for  a better  sign  program." 

b.  "Campgrounds  in  the  State  Parks  are  renting  at  a ridiculously  low 

fee,  in  competition  with  private  campgrounds;  this  is  discouraging 
private  development.  State  facilities  should  not  be  operated  at 
a loss." 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

"There  is  a need  for  better  information,  clarification  and  enforcement 
of  various  State  codes." 
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appendix  I 


questionnaires 


1-A 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
OF  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

704  First  National  Bank  Building 
Wilkes-Barre,  i’ennsy Ivania  18701 


C ompreh ensive  Statewide  Outdoor  Re creation  Plan 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


{.AMK  OF  INTERVIEWEE 

ORGANIZATION  

ADDRESS 


COUNTY  DATE 


1.  Estiinate  the  effects  (beneficial  and  detrimental)  of  the  existing  recreation 
developments . 


2.  Prob 1 ems  caused  by  the  existing  type  and  location  of  inivate  recreation 
beve  1 optrien  t s . 


3.  Trends  - identify  trends  in  the  type,  size,  ownership,  location,  pace  and 
quality  of  development. 


4.  Needs  and  Coals  - estimate  how  the  present  pattern  of  development  is 
or  hindering  the  region  meet  its  goals  and  what  impact  future  trends  are 
to  have. 


e . n 


EDCNP 


June  I'U-i''' 


Cor':pre‘’ieris  Ive  ^^t_a_^ewic]^  Outdoor  Recreation  PI  an 

0.  Consider  the  resource  potential  of  the  Region: 

a.  LocatlonaJ  a(  cess  11)  1 1 i t y 

b.  Physical  and  climatic  resources  and  limitations 

c.  Financial  resources 

d.  Manpower 

e.  Local  leadership,  botli  public  and  private 

6.  Outline  a desirable  pattern  of  future  recrc-atlon  tiove  1 opment  : 

a.  Types  of  enterprise  to  be  attracted 


b.  Location  of  recreation  investments 


c.  State  and  Federal  facilities,  their  role  and  impact 


7.  Possible  public  (State)  contributions  to  the  development  of  desirable  p 
recreation  industry.  How  could  public  policy  bring  alnnit  di'sirable  private 
recreation  development. 

a.  Advisory  and  Information  services 


b.  Grant  and  loan  programs 


c . 


Knactlng  enabling  legislation 


CJorip rehit- n s 1 V('  Statewide  Oiildcjor  Ri'creaticin  Plan 


d.  Actual  provision  of  recreation  are.is,  facilities,  and  services  as  r. 


e.  Influence  of  other  public  agencies  not  specifically  considered  abov 


'Jther  Comments: 


1-B 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
OF  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

704  First  National  Bank  Building 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  18701 


( ; ( unji  r_e  1 1 ( ■ 1 1 (y  Stalew  i c h iLdoor  Re  ejyy  i i on  PJj  i 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


I^'AME  OF  ENTERPRISE 


LOCATION  (Street,  Municipality,  County) 


TYPE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  (Please  check  one) 

1 Caf)ins,  Cottages,  and  Homes ites 

2 Camping  Grounds 
i Field  liports  Area 

4 F i siiing  Wat  t^rs 

5 G(j  1 f Courses 
6 Hunting  Area 

7 Natural,  Scenic,  Historic  Area 

PROFIT-ORIENTED or  NON-PROFIT 

ACREAGE 

Total  Acreage 

Developed  Ar;res 


8 Riding  Stable 

9 Sliooting  Preserve 

10  Vacation  Farm,  Dude  Ranch 

11  Water  Sports  Area 

12  Winter  Sports  Area 

13  Resort,  Hotel,  Motel 


Undeveloped  Acres 
Water  Acres 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACRliAGE  (Please  indicate  number  of  acres) 

High  Df-nslty  ___  Outstanding  Natural 

General  Outdoor Primitive 

Natural  Environment  Historical  and  Cultural 


I 


Comp re-nens i ve  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Pagt 


FJ.KASE  ANSWER  I HE  QUES  TION^  WHICH  APPLY  TO  YOUR  FACELITY 


CAI'JNS  

CAMI'INC 

PICNICKING  (Acres)  

FIELD  GAMES 

Area  lAcres)  

Baseball  (No.  of  fields) 
Softball  (No.  of  fields) 

COURTS  (indicate  number) 

I'ennis 

Basket  ba  1 1 

Volleyball  

GOl.F 

Area  lAcres)  

BOATING 

Boat  Access  (No.  of  ramps) 
Marinas  (Nc;.  of  slips) 

SWIMMING 

Poo  1 I Sq . ft.) 

Beach  iDeveloped  Acres)  _ 

TRA.ILS 

Hiking  (Miles)  

Horseback  (Miles)  


SITES  (No.) 
TABLES  (No.) 


Football  (No.  of  fields)  

Soccer  (No.  of  fields)  

Multi-purpose  (No.  of  fields) 


Course  (Holes) 


Parking  (No.  of  spaces)  

Water  skiing  (No.  of  water  acres) 

Lake  front.  (Ft.) 

Parking  (No.  of  spaces)  

Bicycle  (Miles)  

Nature  walk  (Miles)  


Comprehensive  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 


PLEASE  AliSWER  THE  QUESTIONS  WHICH  APPLY  TO  YOUR  FACILITY 

OUTDOOR  STADILT1 

Seating  Capacity  

UU.’.'  I fiJC  AHi'iA  (Acri's)  

Please  fdieck  one 

Small  game  (Yes No  __)  Waterfowl  (Yes _ _ ) 

Dig  g'arne  (Yes  No ) Stocked  game  (Yes No ) 


FISHING 


Pond  f ishing (Water  Acres) 


Stream  fishing  (Miles) 


WINTER  SPORTS 


Sledding  (No.  of  slopes) 


Snowmobiling  (No.  of  trails) 


ice  skating  ( Sq . ft.) 


Skiing  (lift  capacity  per  hr.) 


OiHER 


1-C 


[AME  of  ENTERPRISE: 

lUSINESS  HOURS: 

EDCNP  SAMPLE  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

CAMPS 

(Thig  questionnaire  is  for  camps  catering  to  the  tourism/recreation  trade.  It  includes 
campsites  which  allow  trailers  and  tenting,  but  regular  trailer  parks,  which  are 
primarily  for  residential  purposes,  should  be  excluded.) 

I,  LOCATION ; Where  is  this  establishment  located?  (County,  Highway  Route,  Street 

and  Number,  etc.) 


I.  TYPE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT; 

A.  Tenting  campsite 

B.  Trailers  and  tents 

C.  Institutional  campsite 

D.  Children's  residential  summer  camp: 

1.  Girls 

2 . Boys 

3.  Co-ed 

E.  Other  (please  specify) 


tl.  CAPACITY; 

A.  Approximate  number  of  acres 

B.  Number  of  campsites 

C.  Number  of  trailer  sites  with  water  and  waste  connections_ 

D.  Off-street  parking  spaces 

E.  Children's  camps  - Accommodations  for  how  many  children?_ 

F.  Institutional  camps  - Accommodations  for  how  many  people? 
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V.  ACCOMMODATIONS: 


Yes 

No 

A. 

Running  water 

— 

— 

B. 

Hot  water  in  central  units 

— 

C. 

Showers 



D. 

Flush  toilets 

How 

many 

E. 

Outhouses 

How 

many 

F. 

Cooking  facilities  at  campsites 

G. 

Firewood  supplied 

H. 

Ice  service 

I. 

Electric  service  at  campsites 

J. 

Milk  delivery 

K. 

Grocery  delivery 

L. 

Restaurant  facility  or  dining  hall 

Accommodates 

M. 

Snack  bar  facility 

N. 

Picnic  benches  at  campsites 

0. 

Separate  picnic  site 

P. 

Swimming  pool 

Q. 

Swimming  beach 

R. 

Boat  ramp 

S. 

Boats  or  canoes 

How 

many 

T. 

Riding  horses 

How 

many 

U. 

Tennis  courts 

How 

many 

V. 

Archery 

w. 

Rifle  range 

X. 

Craft  shop 

Y. 

Other  (please  specify) 
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ll 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


RATES:  (Interviewer:  try  to  obtain  schedule  of  rates.) 


A. 

Trailer 

B. 

Campsite 

C. 

Boat  ramp 

D. 

Picnic  area 

E. 

Swimming 

F. 

Horses 

G. 

Boats 

H. 

Canoes 

I. 

Firewood 

J. 

Ice 

K. 

Tennis  courts 

L. 

Boys'  or  Girls'  camp  (weekly  rate) 

M. 

Other  (please  specify) 

SEASONS: 

Circle  months  open  for  business:  JFMAMJJASOND 

OCCUPANCY: 

A.  Tents  and  Trailers: 

1.  Average  spaces  occupied  during  1968  season % 

2.  Percent  of  total  business  from  travel  trailers % 

B.  Children's  Camps: 

Total  number  of  campers  registered  during  1968  season 

C.  Institutional  Camps: 

Total  number  of  campers  accommodated  during  1968  season 

MARKET  DEVELOPMENT: 

A.  Has  your  business  expanded  due  to  an  increase  in,  or  an  Improvement  in  your 
facilities?  Yes No No  improvement 
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B.  Do  you  presently  contemplate  improving,  expanding,  or  otherwise  changing 
the  scope  of  your  present  operations  beyond  normal  maintenance? 

Yes No If  so,  what  changes  are  planned? 


What  Is  your  best  guess  as  to  the  cost  of  such  improvement?  $ 

How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  for  the  improvement  to  pay  for  Itself? 
(years) 

C.  Are  there  any  tourist  or  recreation  facilities  in  your  area  that  you  would 
like  to  see  developed?  If  so,  what? 


D.  What  one  thing  can  be  done  to  create  the  greatest  improvement  in  your 

business?  

. How  much  would  it  cost?  $ 

E,  What  types  of  promotion  and/or  advertising  do  you  currently  use? 

1.  Newspaper  advertising 

2.  Publications 

3.  Distribution  of  brochures 

4.  Cooperative  advertising  or  promotion  through  tourist  associations 

5.  Radio  or  television 

6.  Other  (please  specify) 

IX.  VOLUME; 

A.  What  was  your  total  sales  volume  (gross  receipts)  in  1966  (if  in  business 

then)?  $ How  has  business  improved  since  then? 

1967;  $ 1968;  $ 
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B. 

In  1968,  how  many  eni))]oyees  worked  for  your 

business  during  the  months 

indicated? 

Month  Full 

time  Part  time 

Month 

Full  time  Part  time 

January 

July 

February 

August 

March 

September 

April 

October 

May 

November 

J une 

December 

C. 

V/hat  was  your 

average  weekly  pay 

roll  during 

the  months  indicated? 

January  $ 

May 

$ 

September  $ 

February  $ 

June 

$ 

October  $ 

March  $ 

July 

$ 

November  $ 

April  $ 

August 

$ 

December  $ 

D. 

Patronage : 

1.  Number  of 

persons  served  in 

1968. 

2.  Change  in 

last  five  years. 

Same 

; Percent  up  ; 

Percent  down  ; Cause 

FINANCIAL: 

A. 

Investment  in 

operation:  (present  market  value) 

B. 

How  would  you 

rate  the  condition 

of  your  business  property? 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair  Poor 

C. 

If  the  existing  site  is  not  in  satisfactory 

condition,  how  much  money  do  you 

think  it  would  take  to  put  it  in  excellent  condition?  $ 

D.  Have  you  approached  local  banks  for  financing  improvements?  Yes No 


Results  ? 
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I.  OWT^ERSHIP:  MANAGEMENT: 

Land  Bldgs . 


A. 

Individual 

A. 

By  Owner 

B. 

Partnership 

B. 

Hired  Manager 

C. 

Corporation 

C. 

Other  (please  specify) 

D.  Other  (please  specify) 


II.  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS: 

A.  What  year  was  the  business  started? 

B.  How  long  in  present  location? 

C.  How  long  under  present  management? 

D.  Does  owner  participate  in  management  and  control?  Yes No 


INTERVIEWER’S 

ASSESSMENT: 

(circle  one) 

CLASS: 

I 

VI 

II 

VII 

III 

VIII 

IV 

IX 

V X 

(Note  to  Interviewer:  try  to  secure  copy  of  literature,  brochure,  rate  schedule, 


etc. ) 


1-D 


VME  OF  ENTERPRISE: 

JSINESS  HOURS:  | 

EDCNP  SAMPLE  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

RESTAURANTS,  BARS,  EATING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  ETC. 

I.  LOCATION:  Where  Is  this  estnh 1 ishmenf  located?  (County,  Highway  Route,  Street 

and  Numbe  r , etc.) 


;i.  TYPE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT: 


A. 

Restaurant 

E. 

Cocktail  Lounge 

B. 

Bar  and  Grill 

F. 

Diner 

C. 

Bar 

G. 

Drive-In 

D. 

Roadside  Stand 

H. 

Other 

II.  CAPACITY : 

A.  How  many  off-street  parking  spaces  are  available  for  patrons? 

B.  How  many  persons  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time?  (seats  for  how  many?)__ 

C.  About  what  percent  of  your  capacity  is  used  at  mealtime  throught  the  year 


or  during 

the  season? 

% 

January 

% 

May 

% September 

X 

February 

% 

June 

% October 

% 

March 

% 

July 

% November 

% 

April 

% 

August 

% December 

7 

'O 

About  what 

percent  of  your 

customers 

are  local  people? 

V 

What  percent  tourists % 

What  percent  business  travelers % 

IV.  SEASON: 

A.  Is  your  business  open  all  year?  Yes No 

B.  If  not,  during  which  months  (circle  months  open). 
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I;.  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT; 

A.  Has  your  business  expanded  due  to  an  increase  in  or  improvement  in  your 

facilities?  Yes_  No No  improvement 

B.  Do  you  presently  contemplate  improving,  expanding,  or  othervise  r hanging 
the  scope  of  your  present  operations  beyond  normal  maintenance? 

Yes No It  so,  what  changes  are  planned? 


What  is  your  best  guess  as  to  the  cost  of  such  improvement?  $ 

How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  for  the  improvement  to  pay  for  itself? 
(years) 

C.  Are  there  any  tourist  or  recreation  facilities  in  your  area  that  you  would 
like  to  see  developed?  If  so,  what? 


D.  What  one  thing  can  be  done  to  create  the  greatest  improvement  in  your 
business  ? 


E.  What  types  of  promotion  and/or  advertising  do  you  currently  use? 

1.  Newspaper  advertising 

2.  Publications 

3.  Distribution  of  brochures 

4.  Cooperative  advertising  or  promotion  through  tourist  associations 

5.  Radio  and  television 

6.  Other  (please  specify) 

VI.  VOLlfME ; 

A.  What  was  your  total  sales  volume  (gross  receipts)  in  1966  (if  in  business 
then)  $ 

How  has  business  volume  improved  since  that  time?  1967  $ 

1968  $ 


B.  In  1968,  how  many  employees  worked  lor  your  business  during  the  months 
ind  !■'  at  ed  ? 

MONTH  FULL  TIME  PART  TIMK 

January  

February  

March 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

No vemhe  r 

Dei:  ember  __ 

C.  What  was  your  average  weekly  payroll  during  the  months  indicated? 


J anuar  y 

$ 

May 

$ 

September 

S 

February 

$ 

June 

$ 

October 

$ 

March 

$ 

July 

$ 

November 

$ 

April 

$ 

August 

$ 

December 

$ 

ni.  FINANCIAL: 

A.  Investment  in  operation:  (Present  market  value)  $ 

B.  How  would  you  rate  the  condition  of  your  business  property? 

Hxceilent Good Fair__ Poor 

C.  If  the  existing  concern  is  not  in  satisfactory  condition,  how  much  money 

do  you  think  it  would  take  to  put  it  in  excellent  condition?  $ 

D.  Have  you  approached  local  banks  for  financing  improvements?  Yes 

Re  s u 1 1 s ? 


OU^CERSHIP: 


Land 


A.  Individual 

B.  Partnership 

C.  Corporation 

D.  Ocher  (specify) 


Bid) 


MANAGEMENT : 

A.  By  Owner  

B.  Hired  Manager 
C-  Other 


YEARS  IN  BUSINESS  : 

A.  What  year  was  business  started? _ 

B.  How  l_ng  in  present  location? 

C.  How  long  under  present  management? 

D.  Does  owner  participate  in  managemen'  and  control'^  Yes 


INTERVIEWER'S  ASSESSMENT:  (<irtle  one) 


CLASS:  1.  VI. 

II.  VII 

III.  VIII 

IV.  IX- 

V.  X. 


Note  CO  interviewer : 


Please  try  to  secure  copy  of  Menu  or  Bill  of 


1-E 


■jaml  of  l;;tlrprise: 


BUSK.'ESS  HOURS; 


EDCNP  SAMPLE  SURVEY  OUESTl ONNAIRE 


lK)'J'i;i,S,  MOTELS,  TOURIST  COURTS,  TOURIST  HOMES,  ETC. 


I.  LOCA'I  1 o;; : Wlicr<-  is  Ltil:.  (ss  I ab  1 I slnncn  L l(j(silecl?  lligliway  Rcuite,  Streat  iv 

Nui  Her  , etc  . ) 


i I • 'clilL  OF  ESI'ABLISHM IRnIT  : 

A.  Hotel 

B.  Motel  Type  (Non-housekeeping) 

C.  Lodge-Resort  Type  (Non-housekeeping) 

U.  Resort  Combination  (Non-housekeeping,  Housekeeping, 

camping,  etc.) 

L.  Other  (Please  Specify)  


III.  CAPACITY: 

A.  Total  number  of  guests  who  can  be  accommodated 

B.  Total  number  of  rentable  units 

C.  N'urnber  of  parking  spaces  for  guests 

D.  Total  acreage  owned 

E.  Acreage  utilized 

IV . \CC0MM0DATI0NS  and  RATES : 

A.  Number  of  rooms  with  bath without  bath 

B.  Telephone  in  all  rooms in  halls  or  lobby  only 

C.  Television  in  guests’  rooms in  public  areas  only 

D.  Type  of  building  or  structures: 

1.  Multi-story (number  of  stories ) 

- 2.  Elevator  Yes  No 
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3.  Cottage  or  Cabin  Units 

4.  Single-level  motel  type 

5.  Other  (please  specify) 

E.  Kates  on  rentable  units  by  type: 

1.  American  Plan  _ 

2.  European  Plan 

3.  Other  (jilease  specify) 


X = Winter  Rate 

= Summer  Rate 

RATES 

DAILY:  IN-SEASON 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

\MERICAN  PLAN 

R 0 
Single 

0 M S 
Double 

Cottages 

Cabins 

Bungalows 

\ Cottages  1 

R 0^0  M S Cabins 

Single]  Double  Bungalows  Other 

Less  than  3 5.00 

$ 5.00  to  9.99 

10.00  to  14.99 

15.00  to  19.99 

1 

1 1 i 

1 

1 i 

: 1 

20.00  to  24.99 

■ ' ! 

I 


23.00  to  29.99 


30.00  to  34.99 

35.00  and  over 

1 

! 

' 

1 1 

1 

1 

! 

r 

i 

Are  the  rates  as  shown  effective  throughout  the  year?  Yes No 

If  not,  please  explain:  

V.  SEASON: 

A.  Is  your  business  open  all  year?  Yes No 

B.  If  not,  during  which  months  (circle  months  open). 
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C.  Percent  of  rooms  occupied  during  1968: 

January  

February 

March  

April  

M/iy 

June 


July 

Aug us  t 

September 

October 

November 

December 


'/I.  ORIGIN  OF  GUESTS: 

Esti mated  percentage  in  1968  from: 


;.'ev/  York 

N'ew  Jersey 

PhiJ  ] ade]  phla  area 

Other  Pennsylvania 

Northeastern  f)art  of  U.S. 

Southeastern  part  of  U.S. 

Middle  west  part  of  U.S. 


Other  

VII.  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  STAY  AND  APPROXIMATE  EXPENDITURE: 

A.  Uow  many  days  do  guests  stay  in:  Spring Summer 

Fall Winter 

B . Approximately  what  is  the  daily  expenditure  per  person  in: 

Spring  $ Summer  $ Fall  $ Winter  $ 


A 


III,  SERVICES: 


A 

rt. . 

On 

the  property 

is  there: 

Yes 

1. 

A lake.  If 

yes,  is  it  used  for 

swimming  , boating , fishing 

2.  Swimming  pool 

j . Riding  stables  _ 

4.  Snack  bar  _ 

5.  Golf  course 

6.  Complete  restaurant.  If  yes,  give  _ 

seating  of  normal  capacity 

banquet  capacity 

7.  Public  dining  room--Hours __ 

8.  Bar  or  cocktail  lounge  _ 

9.  Conference  rooms.  if  yes,  please  _ 

give  number and  capacity 

10.  Public  lounge  area  _ 

11.  Souvenir  siiop  _ 

12.  Service  to  trailers  or  tents  _ 

B.  What  entertainment  is  available  to  guests  on  premises? 

1.  Dinner  music  _ 

2.  Evening  dancing  _ 

3.  Floor  show  _ 

4.  Motion  pictures  _ 

Games  area  (please  list) 


J • 


• 


1 
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IX.  MARKIlT  DEVrXOPMENT: 

A.  Has  your  business  exi>ancled  due  to  an  increase  in,  or  an  improvement  in  your 

facilities?  Yes  _ No No  improvements 

B.  bo  you  presently  contemplate  improving,  expanding,  or  otherwise  changing  the 

scope  of  your  [)resent  operations  beyond  normal  maintenance?  Yes 

No If  so,  wliat  changes  are  planned? 

V.liat  is  your  best  guess  as  to  the  cost  of  such  improvement?  $ 

How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  for  the  improvement  to  pay  for  itself? 
f years) 

C.  Are  there  any  tourist  or  recreation  facilities  in  your  area  that  yoi.i  would 

Like  to  see  developed?  If  so,  what?  


D.  VAiat  one  thing  can  be  done  to  create  the  greatest  improvement  in  your 
business? 


. How  much  would  it  cost?  $ 

X . PROMOTION  AND  ADVKRTISING : 

A.  V/hat  are  the  primary  sources  of  room  guests?  Please  rank  in  order  of 
importance,  1 to  7 : 

Independent  travel  agents  

Transportation  company  packages 

Hirect  mail  campaigns 

Walk- in  trade 

Newspaper  advertising 

Radio  or  television 

Other  (please  specify)  


r- 

It 
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B.  V.Tiat  type  of  promotion  do  you  use? 

1.  Direct  mail  to  special  lists 

2.  Direct  mail  to  former  guests 

3.  Newspaper  advertising 

4.  Trade  press  and  publications 

5.  Bulk  distribution 

6.  Coo[)eratlve  advertising  or  promotion  through  tourist  assn. 

7.  Radio  or  televis ion 

8.  Other  (please  specify) 


XI.  VOLUME : 

A.  Wliat  v'as  your  total  sales  volume  (gross  receipts)  in  1966  (if  in  business  then) 

How  lias  business  volume  improved  since  that  time? 

196  7 $ 1968  $ 

B.  In  1968,  how  many  employees  worked  for  your  business  during  months  indicated? 

Month  Full  time  Part  time 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November 


December 
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0. 

V/liat  was  the 

average  weekly  payroll  during  the  months  indicated? 

January 

$ July 

$ 

Feb  ruary 

Augus  t 

.March 

September 

April 

October 

May 

November 

J une 

December 

FINANCIAL: 

A. 

Investment  in 

operation:  (present  market  value) 

$ 

B. 

How  would  you 

rate  the  condition  of  your  business 

property? 

Excellent 

Good  Fair  Poor 

C.  11  the  existing  establishment  is  not  in  satisfactory  condition,  how  much 

money  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  put  it  in  excellent  condition?  $ 

D.  Have  you  approached  local  banks  for  financing  improvements?  Yes No 

Results 


III.  OV/NERSHIP: 


MANAGEMENT : 


Land  Bldgs . 


A. 

Individual 

A. 

By  owner 

B, 

Partnership 

B. 

Hired  manager 

C. 

Corporation 

c. 

Other  (please  specify) 

q D.  Other  l[)lease  specify) 


XIV.  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS: 

A.  Vlhat  year  was  business  started? 

B.  How  long  in  present  location? 

C.  How  long  under  present  management? 

D.  Does  owner  Dartlclnate  in  manappment  and  control ? Yea  No 


* -I  f « 


I 


- r^k 


4VV‘'*?^- 


• '«Vf  ,.'  • ■i/^'C,' *'•».- 


1^24.;".. 


. .... 

‘>y^-  ._y  ■'*. 

"•Il#'^.<I  •■  ' • Jt*.  4?!.*'  -■*  • '■■yr 
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XV. 


INTERVIEWER'S  ASSESSMENT:  (circle  one) 


CLASS: 


1. 

VI. 

II. 

VII. 

III. 

VIII. 

IV. 

IX. 

V. 

X. 

Note  to  interviewer: 


Please  try  to  secure  brochures  and  menus. 


i'JAMt:  OF  ENTERPRISE: 

iBUSIN'ESS  HOURS: 

EDCNP  SAMPLE  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

TOURIST  ATTRACTIONS 


1-F 


(Any  facility  ready  to  receive  visitors,  and  which  provides 
recreational  enjoyment  as  a point  of  interest.) 

I.  LOCATION : Where  is  this  establishment  located?  (County,  Highway  Route, 

Street  & Number,  etc.) 


II.  TYPE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT: 


A. 

Historic  Exhibit 

F. 

Hunting  Preserve 

B. 

Museum 

G. 

Fish  Pond 

C. 

Mine  Excursion 

H. 

Swimming  Beach 

D. 

Scenic  Tour 

I. 

Boating  Area 

D. 

Industry  Tour 

J. 

Other  (please  specify) 

HI.  CAPAC ITY : 

A.  How  many  off-street  parking  spaces  are  available  for  patrons? 

B.  How  many  persons  can  be  served  or  handled  at  one  tinu?? 

C.  Approximate  number  of  acres  (if  applicable )___ 

D.  Maximum  size  of  tour  (if  applicab ie )__ 

E.  Approximate  water  frontage  (if  applicable) 

F.  Approximate  time  spent  at  attraction  by  average  person 

IV.  SEASON: 

A.  Is  your  business  open  all  year?  Yes No 

B.  If  not,  during  which  months  (circle  months  open). 


JFMAMJJASOND 
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SERVICES: 

Y V.  s No  Rate  s 

A.  Paid  Admission  

b . G u i d e S t-  rv  i c e 

G.  Souvenir  Shop  

D.  Re.staurant  ______ 

E.  Snack  Bar  

F.  Picnicking  

G.  Boat  Rental  

H.  Bathhouse  

I.  Other  (please  specify) 


V I . MA  RK  ]■  1 D li V E LO  PME  NY  : 

A.  has  your  business  expanded  due  to  an  increase  in,  or  an  improvement  in  vour 

facilities?  Yes No No  improvement 

B.  Do  you  presently  conte-mplate  improving,  expantling,  or  otherv^ise  changing 
the  scope  of  your  present  operations  beyond  normal  maintenance? 

Yes No If  so,  what  changes  are  planned? 


What  is  your  best  guess  as  to  the  cost  of  such  improvement?  $ 

How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  for  the  improvement  to  pay  for  itself? 
(years) 

C.  Are  there  any  tourist  or  recreation  facilities  in  your  area  that  you  would 
like  to  see  developed?  If  so,  what? 


I 
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D.  Whiat  one  thing  can  be  done  to  create  the  greatest  improvement  in  vour  business 


Hov;  much  would  it  ccjst?  $ 

K.  UT-iat  types  of  promotion  and/or  advertising  do  you  currently  use? 

1.  h'ews[)aper  advertising 

2.  Publications 

3.  Distribution  of  brochures_ 

4.  Cooperative  advertising  or  promotion  through  tourist  association 

5.  Radio  or  television 

6.  Other  (please  specify) 


1 1 . VOLUlil- : 

A.  Idiat  was  your  total  sales  volume  (gross  receipts)  in  1966  (if  in  business 

tln-n;?  9 How  has  business  volume  Improved  since  that  time? 

1967:  6 1968:  $ 

B.  In  1968,  how  many  emjjioyees  worked  for  your  business  during  months  indicated? 

Month  Full  time  Part  time 

January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

J une  

3 u 1 y 

August  

September  

October 

November 


December 


I-JJ 
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What  was  your 

January  $ 

average 

weekly  payroll  during 

May  $ 

the  months  indicated? 

September  $ 

February 

$ 

June  $ 

October 

March 

$ 

July  $ 

November 

$ 

April 

$ 

August  $ 

December 

$ 

Patronage : 

1.  Number 

of 

persons 

served  in  1968 

2.  Change 

in 

last  five  years?  Same 

; Percent  up 

y 

Percent  down 

; Cause 

:i.  FINAI4CIAL; 

A.  Investment  in  operation:  (present  market  value)  $ 

B.  How  would  you  rate  the  condition  of  your  business  property? 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 

C.  If  the  existing  attraction  is  not  in  satisfactory  condition,  how  much  money 

do  you  think  it  would  take  to  put  it  in  excellent  condition?  $ 

D.  Have  you  approached  local  banks  for  financing  improvements?  Yes No 

Results 


IX.  OWNERSHIP:  MANAGEMENT : 

Land  bldgs . 


A. 

Individual 

A. 

By  owner 

B. 

Partnership 

B. 

Hired  manager 

C. 

Corporation 

C. 

Other  (please  specify) 

D. 

Other  (please  specify) 
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X.  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS: 

A.  What  year  was  the  business  started?_ 

B.  How  long  in  present  location?_ 

C.  How  long  under  present  management ?_ — 

D.  Does  owner  participate  in  management  and  control?  Yes 

XI.  INTERVIEWER'S  ASSESSMENT:  (circle  one) 


CLASS:  1- 

VI. 

II. 

VII. 

III. 

VIII. 

IV. 

IX. 

V. 

X. 

Note  to  interviewer: 

Try  to  secure  copy  of  literature  or  brochures. 

■.  T 
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this  tliffi  rrnii  w.is  ilni  to  the  iiurease  in  tempor.iri  emplm 
mi  nt  sshiih  oiinrs  c ,n  h summer  sisison 


I his  liihli  show/s  ill, It  m I9hS,  weekis  p.iyrolls  in  restaurants 
I Ati  riiiK  to  the  tourist  traile  were  penent  higher  in  An 
irnsi  ili,)ii  ill!  V wi  te  III  lamiar)  It  is  ihounht  th.it  most  of 
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In  thi  t,iblc  hI'iivc,  Disirjit  wi(  kl>  payrolls  for  |ul\  ary,  indiiatiny;  the  st-.isonal  tiature  ot  omplov  mi'nt  in 

weri  approximately  I2S  percent  aliove  those  in  Janu  this  segment  ol  tlu-  industry. 
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I h<  (OuntKS  ol  Wa\ni  Monroe,  and  I'lkc  acionnt  for  about  .dnindaiuc  ot  lalo  s loniribules  to  the  ix'pul.irns  of  ihild'e  - 

(ar'eni  of  tin  Inly  weekiv  oayroll  lor  all  lamns  in  tile  i.imos  in  these  lounties 

s<  ■.  1 (,  < oufilv  Uistrn  1 of  Northeaste  rn  Pen nsy  I \ ania  I he 
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4.(t30 
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3,160 
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*■ " n 

1 ,0  46 

1,6  40  j 

Mans  tent  and  trailer  tamps  are  suffii  ientlv  small  to  he 
owner  ma  naged , thus  the  relativelv  small  weekiv  payroll 
Nevertheless  some  do  require  additional  help  ((ompare  the 


summer  pavroll  figures  with  those  in  other  months  ot  the 
year  ) 


(.AMAr  ri  ()i  DisiKK  r\s  ki  ( ki  a i k / 1 ( m kism  rACiirni^ 


ArK/itur  w,  ,1  (if  |(><il.iii>4  .it  itu  m/i  (if  (lie  rf<  re.K  ion  lounsiii  isdm.iHil  xiMt.n  i .1  (i.n  iin  s of  Mir\e\(.J  rii.ri.iiu'n  (i'l!'.-i; 

Kiilijstri  1 1(1  mc.i  (in  i(s  (.i(iii(.it>  I 1 '.till  b(  low  arc  ihi  t.uiliiics 
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CAFMCi  ril  S 01  KHCKhA'l  K )i\/ 1 ()rRI>M  l^l)l’STR^ 
IN  NOR'T  IIKASl  I RN  l>l  N NS>  I \ AM  A 
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If.'  luf'i',  ifidu.Kiil  an  "ovtrnixlil"  slccinrif;  ia|iari(>  for  m.immi"  ilu  l,ir>;c  in.iu'ritc  of  rtiioninuxf.ition  cviabi  ohr.u  r (' 

“i  ^ I ‘1/  |i(  r-.iii.  .11  S,;i  a(  ( oinniodaiion  i si  .1  hi  l^ll  nuiiCs  within  widiin  the  l)is(rut  h.ul  .1  rate  of  iKiup.inis  of  appr.xin' jiels 

ifn  I>is(riir  ^ur^^>  resulis  also  indi(.ited  th.it,  during  "peak  SS  hS  perient 

lAULi:  X\'l 

SJ.ASONAL  PAT  ri  RN  OF  OPI.RATION 
FOR  A(  (.OMMODA'HON  1 STAHI.ISIIMFN  in  — 1965 
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A oiial  '.f  SIS  a<  ( oiiiiiiiHiation  esiahlishincnts  re'spoiulfel  to 
tf  • <(ue'‘f,,,ii  '.ei  kin^'  inforniation  on  si  .isons  of  operation. 
All  were  'i(i(n  in  iln  suniiru  r,  72  perient  open  in  the  spring, 


■1  ptTieiii  III  the  I, ill,  SH  percent  in  the  winier,  and  S(i  per 
lent  were  o|sen  sear  round 
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PLANS  OFFLRFD  BY  ACCOMMODAl  ION  FS TABLISHMENTS 
(AMERICAN  AND  lUROPEAN)  — 19(,5 
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Wliih  till  Ameniaii  f’l.in  is  as.iil.ihle  iit  iiiany  ml  .ire  on  ihe  1 uropean  Plan  One  should  hear 

niiirisl  (irii  n|ed  holi  Is  and  ri  sons,  ’()  penenl  of  in  mind,  hosseser,  ih,i(  niuns  of  the  latter  do  not 

(111  .iKominodHlioii  estahlishiiients  within  the  Oisl  h.ise  food  si  r\ mg  fanlities  on  the  premises 
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RANC.H  ()l  KA'H  S ()|  111  N TABl  I TM  I S 

DLS I iiicr 

Mistabl ishmcnts  Kcspoiuliti^ : SOS'! 
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With  in  the  iJr.irKi,  iln  liiilk  of  the  r.ilis  arc  in  District  cxctccl  per  nijtht  clonhlc  I'ccupae^c 

the  fdri>^e  of  “•  r si*),  re>;.i  ri  1 1 1 ss  cjf  the  type  of  (or  lioth  Annric.m  iiiul  I urope.in  Plan 

pUfi  offered  Kales  at  a few  t si  a 1)1  ish  men  ts  in  the 


TABLE  XIX 

IlANCri:  OF  llATIiS  OF  RFNTABLF  UNITS 
CARBON  COUNTY 


(Establishments  Respontling:  lU 
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l:i  f.irhim  ( ouniy,  tfi<  Inilk  of  ili<  rates  for  a sioftle  SIO  Onh  tour  estahl  ishinents  c)tter  Anieruan  Plan 

c/f  a doiihfi  a(  ( otnmoila  I ion  rany;e  between  SS  — K4IICS. 
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RANCrF  OF  RAFFS  OF  RFNTABLF  UMTS 
LACKAWANNA  COUNTS’ 


(Establishments  Respontling:  O) 
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In  lackassanna  County,  the  Inropean  Plan  is  most  ments  are  ’'commercial'’  hotels  cateriny;  to  transient 

cs  iclespread  Many  of  the  ate  ommoclaiion  establish-  businessmen. 
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KANCii;  ()1  KA'n  S ()1  K1  N l AlU  1 I M IA 
I.l'ZHKNi:  COUN'I  Y 
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In  I ci/crrn  f ouniy,  iiiultr  l)t<  f.iir<)|>tMn  I'lan,  iniii  li  ,ts  S.’‘'  |'>  r dniiliU^  (1nl\  out'  (.■-iC.ihlishimni 

KinM  r,ii(  s dfi  ufxlif  ''I'’  aiul  ,i  subst.inti.il  nuinbt.r  h.is  Anuru.in  IM.in  K.itis 

an  urnlcr  Sit)  OnO  two  csta hi istiiiitiits  i liar>;c  as 
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Most  ol  till-  rales  in  Monroe  (.ounts'  are  under 
■fslS  , — either  liuroiiean  or  Aineriean  Plans 
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Replies  the  following  cjiiestions  were  tahulateil  Below: 

Question  #1:  Do  you  presently  contemplate  im|iroving,  expanditig,  or  otherwise  changing  the 
scope  of  your  present  operations/ 

Questitin  #2:  Has  your  business  expamled  tiue  to  an  increase,  or  ,m  improvement  in  vour  facili- 
ties.’ 

Question  # V What  is  your  best  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  such  im[jrovements? 

Question  #4;  What  would  be  the  expected  return  on  this  insestmeni/ 
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TABLI.  XXXVII 


ACREACiK  AND  AT'I'hNDANCh  A'l  NATIONAI.  PARKS  IN 
PENNSYI.VANIA  AND  STA  rp  PARK  l ANDS  MAIN  PAINFD  R^■ 
THF  PPNNSVI  VANIA  DI  PAR  I MPN'I  Oi  PDRI  ST  AND 
WATFRS.  RV  COrNTY  AND  lY'PI  OF  PARK  FOR 


Utilization  of  Ptzhlic  I'acilities 

Some  idea  of  the  iniportaruc  of  public  rcere*ationaI  may  be  derived  from  attendance  figures  at  the  area  s 
facilities  of  the  District’s  recreational  tourism  industry  State  Parks. 


( ininl\ 

Shili  Piirh 

Acreage 

Attendance  — /9(5S 

— j 

} aciltties  1 

f.'arlHMi 

Hickory  Run 

15,500 

S2'',000 

C . t . p . N * 

\ 

Lackawanna 

Archibald  Pot  Hole 

150 

25,278 

! 

’’  i 

Thornhurst 

15 

■11,191 

^ p ! 

Lu/x-rne 

Bear  ( reek 

10 

^1,451 

U - - — ] 

b.  t.  p ! 

Ricketts  Glen 

13,1.51 

i8t.9-t9 

b.  , t.  p.  s 

l 

Francis  Slocum 

1,000 

Under  Dexelopment 

h.  p ’ 

1 

Mimrtie 

Big  Pocono 

1 ,306 

145,348 

P 

Gouldsboro 

2,800 

236,885 

b.  f.  p.  s 

Snow  Hill 

25 

■^,8S5 

F P 

Folsyhanna 

4,188 

254.469 

b.  c.  f.  p.  s 

Pike 

Bruce  Lake 

2,300 

12,985 

f 

i 

j 

(.CO,  W,  Childs 

154 

51,220 

U P 

1 

Pecks  Pond 

305 

15. r4 

b.  I.  i' 

1 

Promised  Land 

3,342 

r 4.0  so 

b . V . t . p . > 

1 

1 

Still  w, Iter 

3,400 

f 

! Schuylkill 

1 uscarora 

1,400 

Under  Deselopment 

b.  f.  p.  s 

I.tKust  Lake 

1,100 

Under  Development 

t. 

'A  ne 

\ 

Prompton 

972 

91,638  j 

j 

b.  ; 

h — boatinf',  c — camping,  f — jishin^,  p — picnicin^,  v — su  inimlng 


SOURCE:  1967  PENNSY'I.VANI A STATISTICAL  ABSIRACT,  pp.  260-261 
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TABLE  I 


CARBON  COUNTY 
RECREATION  OPPORTUNITY 


Park  Developments 

1.  Along  length  of  the  Lehigh  River 

2.  Historical  and  scenic  sites  along  old  Lehigh  Canal 

3.  Valley  View  Northeast  Extension  of  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Water-Oriented  Sports 

4.  East  Side  Boro 

5.  Drakes  Creek 

6.  Unnamed  Tributary  Tunkhannock  Creek 

7.  Bear  Creek  Dam  (Francis  Walter) 

8.  Shingle  Hill  Run 

9.  Swamp  Run 

10.  Aquashicola  Reservoir 

11.  Beltzville  Reservoir 

12.  Mauch  Chunk  Dam  (Mauch  Chunk  Creek) 

13.  White  Bear  Creek 

14.  James  Run 

15.  Nesquehoning  Creek 

16.  Stoney  Creek 

17.  Bear  Creek 

18.  Pine  Run 

19.  Carperocus  Creek 

20.  Wild  Creek 

21.  Hazel  Creek  (Unnamed  Tributary) 

22.  Hazel  Creek  (Unnamed  Tributary) 

23.  Buck  Mountain  Creek 

24.  Leslie  Run 

25.  Unnamed  Swamp  (Tributary  Lehigh  River) 

26.  Quakake  Creek 

27.  Ouakake  Creek 

28.  Lake  Harmony 

29.  Lake  Hauto  Development 


V/inter  Sports  Areas 

7.  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam 
12.  Mauch  Chunk  Creek  Watershed  Development 
23.  Buck  Mountain  Creek  (Potential  Ski  Run) 

30.  Big  Boulder  Ski  Area 

31.  Hickory  Run  State  Park 

32.  Little  Gap  (Potential  Ski  Run) 

33.  Lehigh  Furnace  Gap  (Potential  Ski  Run) 


Scenic  Overlooks 


34. 

Future  Beltzville  Dam  Overlooks 

35. 

Flagstaff  Mountain 

36. 

Penn  Forest  Dam 

37. 

Wild  Creek  Dam 

38. 

Broad  Mountain  Fire  Tower 

39. 

Mauch  Chunk  Fire  Tower 

40. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Lands 

141 

41. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Lands 

141 

42. 

Highway  Rest  Stop 

43. 

Penn  Haven  Junction 

44. 

Weatherly  Sports  Car  Hill  Climb 

liistoric  Sites 


1. 

2. 

43. 

43. 


46. 


Along  length  of  Lehigh  River 
Spots  along  Old  Lehigh  River 
Penn  Haven  Junction 
Jim  Thopre 

Switchback  Railroad  Site,  Dimmic  Memorial  Library,  Jim  Thorpe  Mausoleum, 
Glen  Onoko  and  Leisureland,  St.  Mark's  Church,  Asa  Packer  Mansion 
Anthracite  Strip  Mine  Area 


TABLE  II 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

APPRAISAL  GUIDE  TO  RECREATION  ENTERPRISES 


Sonic'  i'actors  'J'o  ( njinitlir 
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TABLE  III 

EXISTING  PUBLIC  RECREATIONAL  LANDS  - MONROF  COUNTY 


Number  Acres 

Federal 

Military  Installation  Recreational  Area  1 1,400 

State 

Parks  3 11,294 

Forests  2 8,637 

Game  Lands  7 39,107 

Roadside  Rests  4 20* 

Fish  Access  2 575 

County  and  Local  6 75 


Total  Public  Lands 


*Estimated 


25  61,108 


TABLE  IV 


INVENTORY  OF  STREAMS  - MONROE  COUNTY 

Trout  and  Miles 

Trout  Warm  Water  Main  Stem  Tributaries 


Cherry  Creek 

X 

X 

14 

40 

Aquashicola* 

X 

X 

11 

Valhallo 

X 

3 

Sanibo 

X 

2 

Sand  Hill 

X 

3 

Bushkill  Creek* 

X 

X 

11 

5 

Marshall  Creek 

X 

X 

10 

Brodhead  Creek* 

X 

X 

20 

30 

Analomink 

X 

X 

6 

6 

Paradise  Run 

X 

5 

Pocono* 

X 

12 

McMichaels* 

X 

X 

25 

30 

Appenzel  Creek 

X 

X 

6 

Tunkhannock  Creek 

X 

X 

10 

Tobyhanna* 

X 

15 

Trout  Creek 

X 

6 

Pohopoco* 

X 

14 

22 

Euckwa  Creek 

X 

X 

12 

12 

185 

145 

TOTAL 

330 

*Streams  stocked  by  Pennsylvania  Fish 

Commission . 

These 

total  125 

mile 

C(X)M  Y 
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TABLE  V 


INVENTORY  OF  GAME  SPECIES 

- MONROE  COUNTY 

Species 

Relative 

Abundance 

Management 

Potential 

Game  Range  Zone 

Ruffed 

Grouse 

High  at  present; 
species  cyclic 

Excellent 

Woodland  portion  of 
the  county 

Wild  Turkey 

Low 

Good 

Limited  to  extensive 
areas  of  mature  woodland 

Cottontail 

Rabbit 

Moderate  to  high 

Excellent 

County-wide 

Squirrels 

High 

Excellent 

County-wide 

Woodcock 

High 

Excellent 

Wooded  swamps  and 
stream  bottoms 

Pheasant 

Low 

Limited 

Restricted  to  extreme 
southwestern  portion  of 
county  in  agricultural  areas 

Doves 

Low 

Limited 

Agricultural  areas 

Waterfowl 

Moderate 

Excellent 

Delaware  River  and 
tributaries,  glaciated 
lakes,  ponds 

Deer 

High;  good  physical 
condition 

Excellent 

County-wide 

Bear 

Moderate 

Unknown 

Primarily  extensive 
woodland  areas 

TABLE  VI 


EXISTING  PRIVATE  RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  - MONROE  COUNTY 


Number  Major  facilities 


Farm  Museum 


1 


Tennis,  Basketball, 
Courts 

Volley  Ball 

155 

Youth  Camps 

17 

Vacation  Farms 

6 

Resorts,  Vacation  Areas,  Lodges,  etc. 

161 

60  miles  of  bicycle  trails; 
135  miles  of  hiking  trails 

Fishing  Waters 

33 

975  acres  of  water 

Riding  Stables 

7 

120  miles  riding  trails 

Golf  Courses 

33 

Total  golf  holes:  442 

Water  sports  areas 

35 

Beach  (develop/ac . )=  150 

33  Marinas  (slips) 

1650  parking  spaces 

Shooting  Preserves 
Hunting  Clubs 

4 

16 

10,000  acres 

Camp  Grounds 

35 

8,000  acres 

Animal  Farm 

2 

Summer  Homes,  Cabins, 

Cottages 

5,915 

Winter  Sports  Areas 

4 

30  sledding  slopes 

Total  chairlift  cap.  = 3,000 

per  h 

* Source;  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District  Inventory  of  Private 
Recreation  Enterprises 


TABLl'  VII 


PIKE  COUNTY 


PUBLIC 

OPEN  SPAGE 

AND  RECREATIONAL 

Ij^NDS 

len  Space 

Acreage 

Type  or 

Number 

Recreation  Facilities 

State  Park  Lands 

a.  Bruce  Lake 

2,300 

Natural  Area 

Fishing 

b.  George  W.  Childs 

154 

State  Park 

Fishing,  Picnicking 

c.  Pecks  Pond 

305 

State  Forest 

Picnic  Area 

Boating,  Fishing, 
Picnicking 

d.  Promised  Land 

3 , 342 

State  Park 

Boating,  Camping, 
Fishing,  Picnicking, 
Swimming 

e.  Stillwater 

3,400 

Natural  Area 

Fishing 

State  Forest 

62,985 

1 

Hiking,  Hunting,  Nature 
Study,  Cabin  Sites 

State  Fish  and 

Game  Lands 

20,981 

7 

Hunting,  Fishing 

Gounty  and  Local 
Lands 

- 

0 

— 

TOTAL 

93,467 

, 

TABLE  VIII 
PIKE  COUNTY 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 


Area 

Proposed  Acres 

Proposed  Facilities 

Egypt  Mills 

3,000 

Tent  and  organized  camp  groups , 
all  water  based  sports , picnicking 

Hornbeck  Gorge 

750 

Tent  camping,  scenic  hiking 

Dingman  Gorge 

3,200 

All  water  based  sports,  scenic 
hiking,  picnicking 

The  Knob 

650 

Beaches,  boat  marinas,  fishing, 
swimming,  and  related  water  sports 

TOTAL 

7,600 

TABLE  IX 


1';X1STING  RECREATION  LANDS 


WAYNE  COUNTY 


Acres 




Numbe  r 

Water 

Land 

Facili ties 

Federal  Lands 

1.  Flood  control  dams 

2 

280 

1,000 

Reservoir  leased 
for  Prompton 

State  Park 

State  Lands 

1.  Park  and  forest  land 

3 

70 

972 

Picnicking , 
camping,  hunting, 
fishing,  swimming, 
850  acres  available 
for  hunting 

2. 

Came  lands 

2 

0 

14,160 

Hunting 

3. 

F'ish  lands 

19 

1,350 

2,593 

Fi shing 

S ub  t o t a 1 

24 

1,420 

17,725 

County  and  l.ocal  Lands 
(historical  sites) 

5 

0 

26 

Historical  points 
of  interest 

J-’r  ivate 

1. 

Children's  and  group  camps 

62 

728 

5,959 

2. 

Camp  grounds  and  cabins 

6 

20 

560 

3. 

Fishing  areas 

5 

398 

302 

4. 

Winter  sports 

1 

0 

75 

5. 

Ski  slopes 

2 

0 

50 

6. 

Water  sports 

6 

26 

95 

7. 

Coif  courses 

6 

3 

471 

8. 

Farm  vacation  homes 

8 

7 

417 

9. 

Hunting  and  trap  shooting 
areas 

7 

1 

1,225 

10. 

Public  hunting  on  private 
vacation  homes  5 

,987 

0 

10,062 

Subtotal  Private  6 

,097 

1,183 

20,116 
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MAP  III 


RECREATION  MAP 
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APPENDIX  4 


CARBON  COUNTY 


I . Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesltes 


*Addit;ions  to  State  Inventory 


Lake  Hauto 
Blue  Ridge 


Ukranian  Homestead 
Mahoning  Township 


Bear  Creek  Lake  Estates 
Penn  Forest 


Camp  Chickawaki 
Towamenslng 


Mosey  Wood  Camp 
Star  Road 

Wliite  Haven,  Pa.  18661 


Baptist  Youth  Camp 
Towamenslng 


Holiday  Pocono 


Guy's  Vacation  Land 
East  Penn  Township 


2 


II .  Camping  Grounds 


hickory  House  Trailer 
Kidder  Township 


III.  Field  Sports  Area 


Ralph  Neeb 
Towamensing 


IV.  Fishing  Waters 


John  Vaughn  Sport  & Hunting  Club 
Towamensing 


V,  Coif  Courses 


^Mahoning  Valley  Country  Club 
Mahoning  Township 


Evergreen  Par  3 
Mahoning  Township 


Blue  Ridge  Country  Club 
Lower  Towamensing  Township 


VII.  Natural.  Scenic  and  Historical  Areas 


Sacred  Heart  Parish 
Knights  of  Columbus  Cround 
Towamensing  Township 


*Eurana  Park 
Blakeslee  Avenue 
Weatherly,  Pa.  18255 
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Flagstaff  Park 
Route  93 
Box  185 

Jim  Thorpe,  Pa.  18229 


*Donald  George 
Towamensing 


XII . Winter  Sports  Area 

*Big  Boulder  Ski  Area 


*Split  Rock  Lodge  Ski  Area 
Lake  Harmony,  Pa.  18624 


XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 


Split  Rock  Lodge 

Lake  Harmony,  Pa.  18624 


*Bon  Ed  MOtel 
Route  940 

White  Haven,  Pa.  18661 


*The  Edgemont 
Lansford,  Pa.  18232 


*Harmony  Motel 
Lake  Harmony,  Pa.  18624 


*Haydt's  Hotel 
Littel  Gap 
R.  D.  //2 

Palmerton,  Pa.  18071 


*Henning  Hotel 
Albrightsville , Pa.  18210 

*Kurtz  Hotel 
524  White  Street 
Bowmanstown,  Pa.  18030 


★Mahoning  Court 
Route  443 

Lehighton,  Pa.  18235 
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★Plateau  Motel  & Restaurant 
Route  940 

White  Haven,  Pa.  18661 


★Poho  Poco  Motel 
R.  D.  #3 

Lehighton,  Pa.  18235 


Richie's  Motel 
Route  940 

White  Haven,  Pa.  18661 


*Scotty'8  Motel 
Route  940 
Star  Route 

White  Haven,  Pa.  18661 


*The  Sportsman’s  Motel 
Blakeslee 

Pennsylvania  18610 


WAYNE  COUNTY 


Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesltes 

Camp  Uelvinw 
(Manchester  Townsliip) 


*Additions  to  State  Inventory 


Patterson  Camp 
(Salem  Township) 


Lake  Florence 
(Paupack  Township) 


Camp  High  Lake  Winona 


Camp  Skycrest 

R.  D.  Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


Camp  Trails  End 
Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


Camp  Cherokee 
(Berlin  Township) 


Erhardt  Cabins 
Route  371 

Tyler  Hill,  Pa.  18460 


Camp  Goose  Pond 
Hamlin,  Pa.  18427 

Lake  Locklin 

Camp  Island  Head 
(Scott  Township) 


Camp  Edward 
(Preston  Township) 


Camp  Echo  Lake 
Pxryntelle,  Pa.  18454 

Camp  St.  Basil 


Sky  Lake  Camp 
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I.  ('Continued) 

Camp  B'nai  Brith 
Starlihgt,  Pa.  18461 


Camp  Cayugo 

K . 1).  // 1 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


Camp  Chicopee 
Galilee,  Pa.  18423 


*Camp  Elekton 
R.  D.  //I 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Camp  Equinunk  & Camp  Blue  Ridge 
Off  Route  191 
Equinunk,  Pa.  18417 


*Camp  Geneva 
Lake  Como,  Pa.  18437 


Camp  Indian  Head 
Lookout,  Pa.  18442 


•ie 

Kawameek  Camp 
Off  Route  347 
Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


Camp  Keeyumah 
Routes  370  and  670 
Orson,  Pa.  18449 


*Camp  Kwahote 
Route  191 
Wayne  County,  Pa. 


Camp  Lohican 

Lake  Como,  Pa.  18437 


Camp  Morosha 
Route  247 

Lake  Como,  Pa. 


18437 
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I.  (Continued) 

* Camp  Moshaua 
R.  D.  #4 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


* Camp  Munsee,  Inc. 

Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


Camp  Onibar 
Route  247 

Preston  Township 
I^ake  Como,  Pa.  18437 


Camp  Ppyntelle 
Poyntelle,  Pa.  18454 


Camp  Ramah 

Lake  Como,  Pa.  18437 


iiCamp  Rosemont  & Rose  Lake 

R.  B. 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


Camp  Seneca  Lake 
Off  Route  191 
Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


Camp  Shawnee 
R.  D.  #1 

Waymart,  Pa.  18472 


Camp  Spruks 
Poyntelle,  Pa.  18454 


*Camp  Starlight 
Starlight,  Pa.  18461 


Camp  Swago 

Damascus,  Pa.  18415 


* Camp  Thunderbird 

Pleasant  Mount,  Pa.  18453 
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I,  (Continued) 

Camp  Tioga 
Route  247 

Lake  Como,  Pa.  18437 


Camp  Wayne 

Preston  Park,  Pa.  18455 


Camp  Weeguahic 
Route  247 

I.ake  Como,  Pa.  18437 


* Weequrahir 
I.akewood,  Pa.  18439 


Camp  Willoway 
Winterdale,  Pa. 


* Camp  With-a-Wind 
Route  943 


*LakG  Bryn  Mawr  Camp 
R.  D.  #1,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


* Laurel  lake  Camp 
Tylar  Hill,  Pa.  18469 


Navojo  Camp  & School 
Route  100 
R.  D.  //4 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


*Pocono  Camp 
Route  590 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Sno-Hill  Camp 

lake  Como,  Pa.  18437' 


*Towanda  Camp 
Route  191 
Honesdale,  Pa. 


18431 


18431 
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I.  (Continued) 

* Tyler  Hill  Camp 
Off  Route  106 

Tyler  Hill,  Pa.  18469 

* Walts  Landing  & Trucks  Camp 
Route  590 

Star  Route 


Brookmere  Cottages 
(Paupack  Township) 


* Indian  Rock  Cabins 
Ledgedale  Park  Area 


* Keens  Cottages 
R.  D.  //I 

Waymart,  Pa.  18472 


* Lake  Quinn  Cottages 
Memimal 


* Lakeside  Farms 
R.  D.  E4 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


* Lorelei  House  on  the  Delaware 
Damascus  Township 
Millonville,  Pa.  18415 


* Open  Wood  Lake  Cottages 
Berlin  Township 
Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


* Pine  Annex  Tourist  Home 
Route  6 


* Pine  Grove  Cottages  & Tuscarora  House 
Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


* Silver  Lake  House 
Route  371 
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I.  (Continued) 

Camp  Bluridge 
Manchester  Township 


*Camp  David 
Waymart,  Pa.  18A72 


*Lake  LaDora 
Waymart,  Pa.  18472 


■^Marion  Hill  Farms 
I.ake  Ariel,  Pa.  18436 


*Pocono  Ridge 

South  Sterling,  Pa.  18460 


*Camp  Watonka 
Box  127 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Dyberry  Glen 


Genero  Enterpirse,  Inc. 
Paupack  Township 


I'win  Falls 
Buckingham  Township 


Camp  Kiowa 
Berlin  Township 


Jo  Jo's  Cabins 
Damascus  Township 
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I.  (Continued) 

* Sleepy  Hollow  Tourist  Home 
Route  6 

Hawley,  Pa,  18428 


*Tall  Trees  Cottages 
R.  DJ/4 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


* Twin  Maple  lour 1st 
1239  Main  Street 
Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


* Weeks  Cottage  Colony 
Star  Route  1 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Ariel  Land  Owners,  Inc. 
Route  191 

lake  Ariel,  Pa.  18436 


1 1 .  Camping  Grounds 

Edwendy  Tent  6 Trailer  Sites 
R.  D.  //I  Box  9 
Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.  18405 


* Northern  Campsites,  Inc. 
Route  247 
Niagara  R.  D. 

Pleasant  mount.  Pa.  18453 


*Twin  Falls  Camp  Grounds 
Winterdale  Road 


III .  Field  Sports  Area 

* Gibbon  Park 
Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


* Lake  Moc— a-Tek  Picnic  Grove 
Route  590 


Lakeville,  Pa.  18438 
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IV.  Fishing  Waters 

'■Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Hatchery 
Route  371 

Pleasant  Mount,  Pa.  18453 


* lilacks  Landing 
l.ake  Henry 

Lake  Quinn 


V.  Golf  Courses 

Bethany  Homestead  Golf  Course 
Off  670 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


* Red  Maples  Golf  Course 
Route  296 

South  Canaan,  Pa.  18459 


* Crickett  Hill  Golf  Course 
Hawley 


* Forrest  Lakes  Golf  Course 
Hawley 


* Lake  Como  Golf  Course 
Lake  Como 


* Newfoundland  Golf  Course 
Newfoundland 


* Lake  Lorian  Golf  Course 
Poyntelle 


*Golf  Hill  Golf  Course 
Honesdale,  Pa. 
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VI . Hunting  Area 

■'■('Hinie  Farm 
Hpute  6 

llont!sdale,  Pa.  18431 


Mrs.  L . Zan 
(Damascus  Township) 


Ray  Englert 
(Damascus  Township) 


VII . Natural,  Scenic  and  Historical  Areas 

*Wagnum  Falls 
Middle  Creek 


Vlli.  Riding  Stables 

*Bert  Rich  Stables 
Route  247 


^Double  W Riding  Stables 
Off  Route  943 
Palmyra  Township 


*Millers  Saddle  Horses 
Lackawanna  Township 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


*Timberton  Stables 
Couldsboro,  Pa.  18424 
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X.  Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch 
Welsh's  Boarding  House 


Holztl's  Bf)ardJng  House 
Damascus  Township 


Lorelei 

Damascus  Townshi 


Peggy  Runway  Lodge 
Damascus  Township 


Silver  Lake  House 
Damascus  Township 


Hillside  Acres 
Damascus  Township 


*Sunnybrook  Farm 
Route  106 

Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


* Trails  End  Farm 
Route  191 


* Village  View  Farm 
Route  106 

Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


* Malibu  Ranch 
Seventh  Street 
Milford,  Pa.  18157 


Wldmers  Brookmeadow  Farm 
Route  191 


* Lazy  J Farm 
Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 

*E1  Pocono  Ranch  Resort 
Thornhurst,  Pa. 
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XI . Water  Sports  Area 

* Paddle  Wheel  Boat  Cruise 
Wal  lenpaupack  Motor  I.odge 


* Beac  h Lake 
Route  106 

Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


* Genero  Enterprises 
Route  590 

Arlington  Township 
Lake  Ariel,  Pa.  18436 


* Hawleywood  Outlet 
Route  590 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Lake  Ariel  Beach 
Route  191 

Lake  Ariel,  Pa.  18436 


* Lake  Lorain 
Route  370 

Poyntelle,  Pa.  18454 


* Lake  Quinn 

South  Canaan,  Pa.  18459 


* Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Nevelles  Lake 

R.  D.  n 

Moscow,  Pa.  18444 


Rosengrants  Landing 
Lake  Henry 


* Tall  mans  Landing 
Texas  Township 


Mrs.  Genna  Giombfette 
Salem  Township 


r*' 
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XII.  Winter  Sports  Area 

*E]k  Mountain  Ski  I.odge 
Route  644 


Hickory  Ridge  Ski  Area 
Cherry  Ridge  Township 


* Poco-North  Ski  Area 
Cherry  Ridge  Road 
Cherry  Ridge,  Pa. 


XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

* Bethany  Resort 
Route  670 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


*Hiris  Hawley  Hotel  Inn 
Route  6 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Hunts  Motel  and  Trailer  Court 
Route  106 

Honesdale,  Pa.  18431 


* Jo  Jo's 

Damascus  Township 
Pa.  18415 


* Keene  Lake  Lodge 
R.  D.  //I 

Wayiiuirt,  Pa;  18472 


* Lake  Ariel  Hotel 
Route  191 

Lake  Ariel,  Pa.  18436 


* Lake  Como  Inn 
Route  247 
Lake  Como,  Pa. 


* Lake  Moc-a-Tek  Motel 
Route  590 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Lake  Tedyuskung  l-odge 
Off  Route  590 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Lakewood  Hotel 
Route  370 

Lakewood,  Pa.  18439 


* The  Lancaster  Hotel 
Route  191 

South  Sterling,  Pa.  18460 


*Marlyne  Roudge 
Route  590 
Star  Route 


* Orchard  Motel 
Route  590 

Hamlin  Village,  Pa.  18427 


* Peggy  Runway  Lodge 
Route  106 

Narrowsburg,  Pa.  18415 


* Poyntelle  Hotel 
Route  370 

Poyntelle,  Pa.  18454 


* Re has  Haven 
Route  590 


* River  Dale  Motel 
Route  6 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 

* Spry’s  Country  Inn 
Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


* Starlight  Inn 
Starlight,  Pa.  18461 
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XIII.  ('Continued) 

* Stony  Brook  Lodge 
Route  590 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Treverton  House 
Beach  La^e,  Pa.  18405 


* Twin  Willows 
Route  106 

Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


* Waymart  Hotel 

205  Carbondale  Road 
Waymart,  Pa.  18472 


* Wayside  Haven 
Route  590 


* Widmers  Brookmeadow  Farm 
Route  191 


*Will  Frieds  Central  House 
Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


*Woodlock  Pines 
R.  D.  //I  Box  80 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


*Woodside  Park  Hotel 
Route  670 
Bethany,  Pa. 


Brookside  Motel 
Buckingham  Township 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


I.  Cabins.  Cottages,  and  Homesltes  ^Additions  to  State  Inventory 

* Filbert's  Tourist  Home  N Restaurant 
210  South  Main  Street 
Pine  Grove,  Pa.  17963 


* John  Bookholt  Tourist  Home 
Routes  895  and  443 
New  Ringgold,  Pa.  17960 


* Monaghan's  Tourist  Home 
100  Broad  Street 
Fountain  Springs 
Ashland,  Pa.  17921 


Stone  Mountain  Manor 
Route  895 

Summit  Station,  Pa.  17979 


* Mountain  Valley  Lake 

R.  D. 

Ashland,  Pa.  17921 


Sweet  Arrow  Lake 
Pine  Grove  £<  Washington 


Blue  Ridge  Cabins 
Wayne 


Willow  Dale 
Washington 


II . Camping  Grounds 

*Llghthouse  Camp 
Roedersville 
Pine  Grove,  Pa.  17963 


Red  Ridge  Lake 

R.  D.  //I  Box  59 

Zion's  Grove,  Pa.  17985 


Rosemount  Camping  Grounds 
R.  D.  #1 


Tamaqua,  Pa.  18252 
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Echo  Valley  Park 
Tremont,  Pa.  17981 


Red  Hill  Farm  Camp 
(South  Manheim) 


III . Field  Sports  Area 

Pine  Forest  Park 
(Washington) 


* Happy  Holiday  Recreation  Area 
Route  895 

Summit  Station,  Pa.  17979 


* Lakewood  Park 
Route  54 

Barnesville,  Pa.  18214 


* Paradise  Park  (Recihwein’s  Pool) 
Mowry,  Pa.  17956 


* Stauffer's  Park 

R.  D. 

Rlngtown,  Pa.  17967 


* Willowdale  Recreation  Area 
Route  443 

Pine  Grove,  Pa.  17963 


IV.  Fishing  Waters 

Little  Mountain  Trout  Lakes 
Ringtown,  Pa.  17967 


S & A Trout  Ponds 
R.  D.  //I 

Orwigsburg,  Pa.  17961 


Paradise  Lake 
Washington 
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IV.  (Continued) 

Stoyers  Dam 
Schuylkill  Haven 


Blue  Mountain  Lakes 

Off  Route  895 

Summit  Station,  Pa.  17979 


Park  Crest  Fisli  & Game 
Ryan 


Belmont  Minnow  Creek 
Norweigen 


Tropp's  Pond 
Norweigen 


Buck  Horn  Lake 
Barry 


V.  Golf  Courses 


Whi  Le  Bird)  Go]  f 
Ryan 


Hidden  Valley  Golf  Course 
Washington 


Mt.  Valley 
Barry 


Mahoning  Valley  Public  Golf  Course 
R.  D.  #3 

Tamaqua,  Pa.  18252 


Pinedale  Driving  Range 
West  Brunswick,  Pa. 


Mazyr  Driving  Range 
Rush 


I 
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VIII.  Riding  Stables 

Circle  J Ranch 
Panther  Valley  Road 
Pottsville, 

R.  D.  #1 
Pa.  17901 


XI . Water  Sporta  Area 

Relchweln  Pool 
Barry 


Willow  Lake  Pool 
Schuylkill  Haven 


Lakewood  Park  Pool 
Ryan 


Happy  Holiday  Pool 
South  Manheim 


Lakeside 

Ryan 


Blue  Mountain  Lakes 
Off  Route  895 
Summit  Station,  Pa. 


*Buck  Horn  Lake 
Mt . Pleasant,  Pa. 

* Spring  Crest  Lake 
R.  D.  #1 

Ashland,  Pa.  17921 


XI I . Winter  Sports  Area 


17979 


Sharp  Mt.  Ski  Slope  & Lodge 
West  City  Line 
Pottsville,  Pa.  17901 
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XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels,  and  Motels 

* The  Barn  Motel  h,  Restaurant 
Route  209 

730  West  Grand  Ave . 

Tower  City,  Pa.  17980 


* Bel  Air  Motel 

501  South  Middle  Street 
Frackville,  Pa.  17931 


* Deer  Lake  Motel  & Restaurant 
Route  61 
R.  D.  //I 

Orwigsburg,  Pa.  17961 


* Dusselfink  Motel 
R.  D.  //3 

Pottsville,  Pa.  17901 


*Falkowskl's  Motel 
Route  209 

Branchdale,  Pa.  17923 


* H - W Boulevard  Motel 
P.  0.  Box  146 
Pottsville,  Pa.  17901 


* Inn  83  Motel 

R.  D. 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa  17972 


* J - M Motel 
Route  61 

C.  A.  Lord  Boulevard 
Pottsville,  Pa.  17901 


*Longo's  Restaurant  & Motel 
Box  93 

St.  Clair  Boulevard 
St.  Clari,  Pa.  17970 


* Majestic  Hotel 
Pine  & Broad  Streets 
Tamaqua,  Pa.  18252 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Map  1 e Shade  Motel 
Third  and  Middle'  Streets 
Ashland,  Pa.  17921 


* Marko  Town  House  Hotel 
9th  and  Centre  Streets 
Ashland,  Pa.  17921 

"k 

Monfort  Motel  & Restaurant 
Route  924 

Sheppton,  Pa.  18248 


* Necho  Allen  Hotel 
Route  209 

101  South  Center  Street 
Pottsville,  Pa.  17901 


* Pines  Motel 
Route  309 
Ginther,  Pa. 


* Rokosz ' s Hotel 
155  Sunbury  Street 
Mlnersville,  Pa.  17954 


* Roxy  Hotel 
Route  309 

South  Tamaqua,  Pa.  18252 

* Scrafford's  Motel 
Jet.  Routes  309  & 54 
Hometown 

Tamaqua,  Pa.  18252 

Tamaqua  Motel 
Route  309 

South  Tamaqua,  Pa.  18252 


PIKE  COUNTY 


Cabins,  CottaRes.  and  Homesites 

*Pocono  Highland  Camps 
Route  402 


^Additions  to  State 


*River  Beach  Camp 
Route  6 


*Sunnybrook  Camp 
* Route  209 


*Blue  Jay  Cottages 
Off  Route  507 
Lake  Wallenpaupack 


*Branches  Cottages 
Route  390 

Promised  Land  State  Park 


*Camp  Wallenpaupack 
Off  Route  507 


*Care  Free  Cottages 
Route  402 
Blooming  Grove 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


*Collinwood  & Cabins 
Jet.  Route  6 and  209 
Milford,  Pa.  18337 


*Duffy's  Cottages 
Route  408 


*Fair  Oaks  Cottages 
Off  Route  390 
Greentown,  Pa.  18426 

^Ferncove  Deluxe  Cottage  Colony 
Route  407 

Tafton,  Pa.  18464 


*Fords  Acres  Cottages 
Off  Route  507 


Inventory 


/ 
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(Continued) 

Camp  James  M Speers 
Dinghams  Ferry,  PA  18328 


Camp  Massad  Beth 
Dinghams  Ferry,  PA  18328 


Camp  Akenac  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shephard 
Dinghams  Ferry,  PA  18328 


Camp  Madeleine  Mulford 
Dinghams  Ferry,  PA  18328 


Camp  Hugh  Beaver 
Bushkill,  Pa.  18324 


New  Jersey  "Y”  Camps 

R.  D. 

Milford,  PA  18337 


Christian  Herald  Childrens  Camp 
Campmont  Lawn 


Workers  Unity  House,  Inc. 
(Lehman  Township) 


Camp  Hidden  Falls  (Girl  Scouts) 
Dinghmans  Ferry,  PA  18328 


Camp  Lenape 
Lake  Fairview 
Tafton,  PA  18464 

* Green  Manor  Tourist  Home 
Route  6 

Milford,  Pa.  18337 


Camp  Brooklyn 

Blooming  Grove  to  Paupack  Road 
Palymyra,  New  York  14522 
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I.  (Continued) 

* Camp  Colang 
W.  Colang  Park 
T.ackawaxen,  I a.  18435 


* Log  Sl  Twig 

Dingman's  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


* Camp  Delanores  Delwapn 
Off  590 


* Camp  Indian  Trail 
Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Madelon  Mulford 

(Girl  Scouts  of  Greater  Essex  Co. 
N.  J.  ) 

Dingman's  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


* Lee  Mar 

Lackawaxen,  Pa.  18435 


* Netimus 

Milford,  Fa.  18337 


* Camp  Shokola 
Greeley  Road 
Greeley,  Pa.  18425 


* Nichecrank 

Dingman's  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


* Camp  Timber  Tops 
I'lreeley,  Pa.  18425 


* Stoney  Hollow 
Bushklll,  Pa.  18324 


* Indian  Lake  Camp 
Route  209 


* Pine  Cres  t 

Dingman's  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


Boys  Club  of  Newark,  Inc. 
Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Lake  Owego  Camp 
Route  6 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 

*0neka 

Tafton,  Pa.  18464 


* Laliikan  Camps 
Greeley,  Pa.  18425 


* Kittatinny 

Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


* Pine  Forest  Camp 
Greeley,  Pa.  18425 
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II . Camping  Grounds 

* Ironwood  Park 
Route  507 

Greentown,  Pa.  18426 


* Ledgedale  Park 
Lake  Wallenpaupack 


*Wilsonville  Park 
Route  6 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Rock  Hill  Scout  Reservation 


III . Field  Sports  Area 

* Sterlings  Bait  6 Tackle 
Route  6 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Porters'  Lake  Club 
Dlnghams  Ferry 


Beaver  Run  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
Marshall,  Pa. 


Saw  Creek  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
Marshall's  Creek,  Pa. 


Blue  Heron  Lake  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
Dinghmans  Ferry,  Pa. 


Forest  Lake  Club 
(Lackawaxen) 


Welcome  Lake  Club 


Glen  Ridge  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
(Lehman  Township) 
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V.  Golf  Courses 


Cliff  Park  Golf  Course  & Inn 
Milford,  Pa. 


* Twin  Lakes  Golf  Course 
Myersville,  Pa. 


* Bushkill  Falls  Lodge  Golf  Course 
Bushkill 


* Tamiment  Golf  Course 
Bushkill 


* Tamiment-in-the-Poconos 
Tamiment 


VI . Hunting  Area 

Porter's  Lake  Club  Mink  Pond  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 

Bingham's  Ferry,  Pa. 


Beaver  Run  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
Saw  Creek  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
Marshalls  Creek,  Pa. 


Blue  Heron  Lake  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
Bingham's  Ferry,  Pa. 


Welcome  Lake  Club 


Glen  Ridge  Hunting  6c  Fishing  Club 
(Lehman  Township) 


Blooming  Grove  Hunting  6c  Fishing  Club 

R.  B. 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Saw  Creek  Hunting  6c  Fishing  Club 
Marshalls  Creek,  Pa. 


y 


‘i 


- « 

^ • s- 


r 


V 
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VIII.  Riding  Stables 

* Circle  C Ranch 
Route  507 


* Circel  D Ranch 
Route  590 


* Lords  Valley  Stables 
Route  940 
Lords  Valley 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


XI.  Water  Sports  Area 

* Bakers  Marina  Company 
Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 

* Bob ' s Beach 
Route  209 

Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Lake  Harbor  Marina 
Route  507 


* Mansuy  Sailing  Center 
Route  507 


* Seeley's  Landing 
Route  507 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Tafton  Beach 
Route  6 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Hawley,  Pa.  18438 


* 


Wallenpaupack  Marina 
Route  507 
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XII . Winter  Sports  Area 

* Paper  Birch  Ski  Run 
Route  390 

Tafton,  Pa.  18464 


XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

* A] ' s 6 Ev ’ s Motel 
Route  390 

Promised  Land  State  Park 


* Arlington  Hotel 
Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Bellevue  Hotel 
Route  209 

Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


* Blue  Spruce  Motel 
Route  6 


* Breitfellows  Motel 
Route  6 and  209 
Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Cliff  Park  Inn 


* Dela-Shore  Motel 
Route  6 


* Dingmans  House 
Route  209 

Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


* Dirks  Cabin 
Route  390 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Earl  Lodge 
Route  507 


•k 


Echo  Lake  Hotel 
Route  209 


(Continued) 


Echo  Lake  Lodge 
Route  209 


Fetzer 
Route  6 
Lords  Valley 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Garmons  Motor  Court 
Int.  of  Routes  390-507 


Greeley  Casino 
Route  590 

Greeley,  Pa.  18425 


Green  Circle  Cottages  & Motel 
Route  507 


Hawley  Motel 
Route  6 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


Hill  Top  Lodge 

Off  Route  6 to  Millrift 

Milford,  Pa.  18337 


Honeymoon  Haven 
Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


Hotel  Fauchere 
Route  6 


Hotel  Pines 
Route  209 


Lake  Side  Motel 
Route  507 


Lake  View  Motel 
Route  6 


Loch  Highlands 
Paupack,  Pa.  18451 


f:-- 


\ 
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XIIT.  (Continued) 

* Locust  Lodge 
Blooming  Grove, 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Marien  Terrance  Inn 
Off  Route  507 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Merit  Motel 
Route  6 

Westfall  Township 
Matamoras,  Pa.  18336 


* Midway  Motel 
Route  6 and  209 
Pike  County 


* Milford  Motel 
Route  209 

Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Millers  Modern  Motels 
Route  590 
Greeley,  Pa.  18425 


* Mount  Breezer  Lodge 
Route  390 


* Mountain  Lake  House 
Route  209 


* Myers  Motel 
Route  6 and  209 
Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Narvels  Lodge 
Route  507 

Greentown,  Pa.  18426 


* Nemanie  Lodge 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Paupack,  Pa.  18451 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Norms  haven 
Route  507 

Greentown,  Pa.  18426 


* Old  Homestead  Inn 
Blooming  Grove  Road 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Owego  Lodge 
Route  6 
Lords  Valley 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Panther  Lodge 
R.  D.  //I 

Newfoundland,  Pa.  18446 


* Peggy  fit  Whitey's 
Intersection  of  390 


^eps  Inn 
Route  507 


* Phils  Echo  Valley 
Route  209 

Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


* Poco-Falrview  Colony 
Falrview  Lake 
Route  390 


* Rau's  Shadow  Brook 
Route  106 
Beach  Lake 


* Sandy  Beach  Motel 
Route  6 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Semper  Mount  Lake  Resort 
R.  D.  //I 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Shady  Lawn 

Dinghams  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


*Sherelyn  Motel 
Route  6 

Milford,  Pa.  18337 

* The  Shohola  Falls  Inn 
R.  0.  y/i 

Shohola,  Pa.  18458 


* Silver  Birches  Motel 
Route  507 


* Ski  High  Lodge 
Route  209 


* Sky*  s Edge 
Route  209 

Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


* Sommas  Lakeside  Pines 
Route  507 


* Spinback  Cottages  & Motel 
Route  390 

Promised  Land  Park 


* Sunset  Village 
Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Route  507 


Tafton  Manor 
Route  6 

Tafton,  Pa.  18464 


Tauschmans  Motel 
Route  390 

Promised  Land  State  Park 


* 


Terrace  Gardens 
Spinners  Point 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Tourist  Village  Motel 
Routes  6 and  209 
Milford,  Pa.  38337 


* Vandermark  Hotel 
Route  6 

Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Valley  View  Hotel 
Route  209 

Egypt  Mills,  Pa.  18047 


* Van  Tyne  Hotel 
Route  6 

Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Vinabona  Hotel 
Route  447 


* Wallenpaupack  Motor  Lodge 
Int . of  Route  6 and  507 
Tafton,  Pa.  18464 


* The  Watson  House 
Twin  Lakes  Road 
Milford,  Pa.  18337 


* Werys  Motel 
Route  209 


* West  Fall  Gardens 
Routes  209  and  6 
Matamoras,  Pa.  18336 


* White  Beauty  View  Resort 
Route  507 

Lake  Wallenpaupack 
Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Wilson  Inn 
Route  390 

Promised  Land  Park 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Witty  House 
Witty  House,  Pa. 

* Winona  Falls  Lodge 
Route  209 


* Wrights  Crystal  Spring  House 
Woodstown  Road 
Shohola,  Pa.  18458 


\ 
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LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


I.  Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesltes  *Addltions  to  State  Inventory 

Camp  Kewanne 
La  Plume,  Pa.  18440 

Scranton  Pocono  Girl  Scout  Camp 
Roaring  Brook 


Harmony  Heart  Camp 
(Route  107) 

Box  251 

Jermyn,  PA  18433 

Primitive  Methodist  Bible  Camp 
(Lehigh  Township) 


Tony  Ui  Blass i 
Scott 


Jewish  Community  Center 


Holy  Family  Social  Club 


Bear  Lake  Association 
(Lehigh  Township) 


Moosic  Lake  Association 
Jefferson 


Baylors  Lake 
(Benton  Township) 


Lake  Sheridan 
Benton 


Chapman  Lake 
(Scott  Township) 


Newton  Lake 
(Greenfield  Township) 
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I.  (Continued) 

(Greenfield  Township) 


Del  View  Camp 
Off  Route  191 
Equinunk,  Pa. 


Handsance  Lake  Association 
(Benton  Township) 


Basset  Pond 
Benton 


Heart  Lake  Bible  Camp 
(Scott  Township) 


Gravel  Pond 

(Glen  Burn  Township) 


Deer  Lake  Association 
(Benton  Township) 


Lake  Monataku 
(Benton  Township) 


Tamarack  Lake 
(Clifton  Township) 


Champayne  Lake 


Lake  Spangenberg  Association 
(Jefferson  Township) 


II . Camping  Grounds 

Pennbrook  Picnic  Grove 
La  Plume,  PA  18440 


III . Field  Sports  Area 

Glenwood  Lake 
(Moosic  Borough) 


18417 
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III.  (Continued) 

Holiday  Lake 
(Greenfield  Township) 


Glenwood  Lake 
(Moosic  Borough) 


Rocky  Glen  Amusement  Park 
(Moosic  Borough) 


IV.  Fishing  Waters 

Glen  Burn  Pond 
(Glen  Burn  Township) 

Swartz’s  Grove 
(Springbrook  Township) 


* Lake  Sacona 

(Benton  Township) 


Fords  Lake 
Newton 


Sicklers  Pond 
(Greenfield  Township) 


Lake  Ulike 
(Jefferson  Township) 


Maroon  Lake 
R.  D.  //3 

Moscow,  PA  18A44 


Crystal  Lake  Hotel 
(Greenfield  Township) 
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V.  Golf  Courses 


Glen  Oak  Country  Club 
(Abbington  Township) 


Elk  View  Country  Club 
Greenfield 


Elmhurst  Country  Club 
(Roaring  Brook  Township) 


Sky  Line  Golf  Course 
(Greenfield  Township) 


Scott  View  Golf  Course 
(Scott  Township) 


Lake  Land  Golf  Course 
(Benton  Township) 


Homestead  Golf  Course 
(Greenfield  Township) 


Scranton  Municipal  Golf  Course 
(Jefferson  Township) 


Pine  Hills  Country  Club 
Taylor  Borough 


Scranton  Country  Club 
South  Abington  Township 


Elk  View  Country  Club 
(Greenfield  Township) 


* Apawa  Golf  Course 
Scranton,  Pa. 

* Mt . Cobb  Golf  Land 
Corner  Routes  348  and  247 
Mt.  Cobb,  Pa.  18436 
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V.  (Continued) 

Serine  Chip  & Putt  Golf  Course 
La  Plume,  PA  18440 


Belmont  Driving  Range 
(Dickson  City  Borough) 

Lelago  Driving  Range 
(Covington  Township) 


VI.  Hunting  Area 

Moosic  Sportsmen's  Club 
(Sprlngbrook  Township) 


Covington  Rod  & Gun  Club 
(Covington  Township) 


Clifton  Gun  Glub 
(Clifton  Township) 

Lobo  Gun  Club 
(Madison  Township) 


Gas  Hollow  Sportsmen's  Club 


Lacka  Rora  Rod  & Gun  Club 
(Clifton  Township) 


Wyoming  Rod  & Gun  Club 
(Clifton  Township) 


Waverly  Sportsmen's  Club 
(La  Plume  Township) 


Moscow  Sportsmen  Club 
(Covington  Township) 


Flint  Kill  Conservation  Club 
Lehigh 


\ 


•w.  J i 
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VIII.  Riding  Stables 

El  Pocono  Dude  Ranch 
Thornhurst,  Pa. 


Golden  Eagle  Riding  Academy 
(Dalton  Borough) 


Justus  Corners  Stables 
(Scott  Township) 


X.  Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch 


Clarks  Riding  Stables 
(Scott  Township) 


* El  Pocono  Dude  Ranch  & Country  Club 
Thornhurst,  Pa. 


XI . Water  Sports  Area 

Akens  Beach 
(Sprlngbrook  Township) 


Sandy  Beach 
(Covington  Township) 


* Arkers  Beach 


Oakmont  Cabana  Club 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Hammond  Swim  Club 
(South  Abington  Township) 


Redoak  Lake 
(Ranson  Township) 


Rocky  Glen  Lake 
(Moosic  Borough) 


* Martin’s  Boat  Rental 
Off  Lake  Sheridan 
Benton  Township,  Pa.  17814 
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XII . Winter  Sports  Area 

Elmo  Baldassarl 
(Ranson  Township) 


XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

*Adrian  Motel 
Route  6 and  11 
Clark  Summit,  Pa.  18411 


*Barons  Hotel 
Route  106  North 
Crystal  Lake,  Pa. 


*Blue  Ridge  Motel  and  Restaurant 
Route  106 

West  of  Carbondale 


*Casey  Hotel 

Adams  and  Lackawanna  Avenues 
Scranton,  Pa.  18503 

*Country  Surrey  Inn 
Gouldsboro,  Pa.  18424 

*Davies  Motel 
Route  6 and  11 
Churchill,  Pa. 

*Fleetvllle  Inn 
Near  Fleetvllle  Corners 
Route  407 

Benton  Township,  Pa.  17814 


*Greenwood  Motor  Inn 
4130  Birney  Avenue 
Scranton,  Pa.  18505 


*Hillcrest  Motel 
R.  D.  #1 

Clark  Summit,  Pa.  18411 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Hilltop  Motel 
Route  6 and  106 
Canarn  Street 
Carbondale,  Pa.  18407 


* Holiday  Motel 
Route  6 and  11 
Clarks  Summit,  Pa.  18411 


* Jermyn  Motor  Inn 

Wyoming  and  Spruce  Streets 
Scranton,  Pa.  18509 


* Lake  Sheridan  Motel 
Route  107 

Benton  Township,  Pa.  17814 


* Lamplighter  Motel 
R.  D.  //2 

Clark  Summit,  Pa.  18411 


* Larsons  Motel 

Intersection  of  Route  611-502 
Dalevllle,  Pa.  18444 


* Mid-Valley  Motel 
Route  6 

Olyphant,  Pa.  18447 


* Pelican  Hotel 

Past  Dalevllle  Corners 
Dalevllle,  Pa.  18444 


* Penn  Can  Motel 
Route  6 arid  11 
Chinchilla,  Pa.  18410 


* The  Pleasantview 
Route  6 and  11 
R.  D.  //2 

Clark  Summit,  Pa.  18411 


* Rocky  Glen  Motel 
Route  11 


Moosic,  Pa.  18505 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Rocky  Glen  Motel 
4124  Blrney  Avenue 
Scranton,  Pa.  18505 


* San-Aw 
Route  6 

Scranton-Carbondale  Hgwy. 
Childs,  Pa.  18407 


* 611  Motel 

265  North  Main  Street 
Moscow,  Pa.  18444 


* Sleeping  Beauty  Motel 
Daleville  Corners 
Daleville,  Pa,  18444 

* Terry’s  Diner  6 Motel 
Route  11 

4118  Birney  Avenue 
Scranton,  Pa.  18505 


* Thotters  Motel 
Route  11 

Moosic,  Pa.  18505 

* Trail  Motel 
Route  6 and  11 
Glenburn,  Pa. 


* Trotters  Motel 
4217  Birney  Avenue 
R.  D.  //2 

Avoca,  Pa.  18505 


•I  • 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


I.  Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesltes  ^Additions  to  State  Inventory 

* Wagon  Wheel  Trailer  Court 
Mountain  Lake  Road 
Mountain  Lake,  Pa.  18A24 


* White  Bircli  Parks 
Red  Rock,  Pa.  17814 


* White  Birch  Trailer  Ranch  & Sales 
Route  309 

Dallas,  Pa.  18612 


Camp  Wildwood 


Camp  Joi-Lo 


Camp  Kresge 

White  Haven,  Pa.  18661 


Orchard  Camps 
R.  D.  #3 

Dallas,  Pa.  18612 


* Carroll's  Tourist  Home 
650  Wyoming  Avenue 
Wyoming,  Pa.  18644 


* Framar  Tourist  House 
80  North  Chiurch  Street 
Hazleton,  Pa  18201 


Lake  Front  Cottages 
Pole  266 

Harvey's  Lake,  Pa.  18618 


Marchettl's  Tourist  Home 

149  South  Susquehanna  Boulevard 

West  Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* Oak  Grove  Tourist  Home 
Route  309 

Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


\ 
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I.  (Continued) 

* Orchiard  Trailer  Park 
R.  D.  //I,  Box  98 
White  Haven,  Pa.  18661 


* Pine  Crove  Cottaj-es 
R.  D.  //I 

Harvey's  lake,  Pa.  18618 


* Stonehurst  Cottages 
89  Lakeside  Drive 
Harvey's  Lake,  Pa.  18618 


* Uncle  Bill's  Cottages 
R.  D.  //I  Pole  5 
Harvey's  Lake,  Pa.  18618 


* White  House  Tourist  Home 
211  Wyoming  Avenue 
Wyoming,  Pa.  18644 


II .  Camping  Grounds 

Wyoming  Camp  Grounds 
(Exeter  Township) 


* Good's  Camp  Site 
R.  D.  //2 

Benton,  Pa.  17814 


III .  Field  Sports  Area 
Moyers  Grove 


Palace  Park 

Hunlock  Creek  Township 


Cy's  Grove 

Schoomier's  Grove 


Lake  T-J 

(Dallas  Township) 


III. 


(Continued) 


Lakeside 


Hanson ' s 
Harvey ' s 
Pole  151 
Harvey ' s 


Amusement  Park 
Lake  Borough 
Route  415 
Lake,  Pa.  18618 


San  Soucl  Park 
(Hanover  Township) 


Angela  Park 
(Butler  Township) 


Forget  Me  Not 


Scarlett  Lake 
(Lehiaan  Township) 


O'Connels  Twin  Lakes 
(Lehman  Township) 


* Auto  Bowl 

Entrance  to  Harvey's  Lake 
Harvey's  Lake,  Pa.  18618 

Fanti's  Park 
R.  D.  #3 

Dallas,  Pa.  18612 


* Justofin's  Grove 

R.  D. 

Rock  Glen,  Pa.  18246 


* Konefal's  Acres 
Chase  Road 
Chase,  Pa.  18612 


* Markewiez  Grove 
R.  D.  #1 
Sylvan  Lake 

Hunlocks  Creek,  Pa.  18621 
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III.  (Continued) 

Melody  Park 
R.  D.  //I 

Dallas,  Pa.  18612 


*Rock  Glen  Area 
Park  Street 
Rock  Glen,  Pa.  18246 


Wasko's  Picnic  Grove 
Franklin  Township 
Perrens  Pond,  Pa.  18612 


IV.  Fishing  Waters 

*Stradnick's  Trout  Pool 
North  St. 

Johns,  Pa.  18247 


V.  Golf  Courses 


Hollenback  Golf  Course 
North  Washington  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18701 


Orange  Golf  Course 
(Franklin  Township) 


Irem  Temple  Country  Club 
Dallas,  Pa. 


Fox  Hill  Country  Club 
Exeter  Township 


Charles  Volack 
Orange,  Pa. 


Dallas  Driving  Range 
Dallas  Township 


Sweet  Valley  Golf  Course 
(Ross  Township) 


\ 
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V.  (Continued) 

Happy  Valley  Golf  Course 
Exeter,  Pa. 


* Host  White  Birch  Golf  Course 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


* Glenwood  Golf  Course 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


* Wilkes-Barre  Municipal  Golf  Course 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


* Hazleton  Golf  Course 
Hazleton,  Pa. 


VIII.  Riding  Stables 

Meadow  Brook  Stables 
Wright  Township 
Mountaintop,  Pa. 


* Lobitz  Stables 
Route  940  West 
548  West  Maple  Street 
Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* Riverside  Stables 
158  North  River  Road 
Plainsville,  Pa.  18650 


* Sandy  Valley  Stable 
Sandy  Run,  Pa. 


XI . Water  Sports  Area 

Valley  Tennis  and  Swim  Club 
(Kingston  Township) 


Perons  Marsh 
(Franklin  Township) 
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XI.  (Continued) 

*Aqua  Lung  Rentals  & Water  Skiing 
Entrance  to  Harvey's  Lake 
Harvey's  Lake,  Pa.  18618 


*Lake  Jean  Boat  Renta] 
Ricketts  Glen  State  Park 
Ricketts  Glen 

R.  H. 

Benton,  Pa.  17814 


Mt . Laurel  Pool 
Route  309 

Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


Old  Sandy  Bottom  Beach 
Box  196A 

Harvey's  Lake,  Pa.  18618 


*Sandy  Beach  Drive-In  and 
Amusement  Center 
Harvey's  Lake,  Pa. 

*Stadt's  Boat  Rental 
R.  D.  //2 

Hunlock's  Creek,  Pa  18621 


Stoffa's  Pool 
Route  940  R.  D. 
Drums,  Pa.  18222 


Wasenda  Boat  Rental 
R.  D.  y/1 

Hunlock's  Creek,  Pa.  18621 


Boat  Rentals 
Lake  Township 
Harvey's  Lake,  Pa. 
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XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels,  and  Motels 

* Barre  Motel 

Route  115  and  3] 5 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18701 


* Capr 1 Motel 

Second  and  Alter  Streets 
Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* Carousel  Motel 
400  Kidder  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18702 


* Cool  Nook  Motel 
Route  11 

Shickshlnny,  Pa.  18655 


* Cottage  Hotel 

Corner  Main  (x  Washington  Streets 
Freeland,  Pa.  18224 


* Crestwood  Motel 
Route  309 
Fairview  Heights 
Mountaintop,  Pa.  18707 


* Florence  Motel  Gardens 
R.  D.  //2 

East  End  Boulevard 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18702 


* Fort  Durkee  Hotel 
62-70  Public  Square 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18701 


* Gus  Genet tl  Motor  Lodge 
Route  309 

Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* Genetti  Hotel 

77  East  Market  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18701 


* Georgia's  Motel 
Flint  Hill  Road 
Bear  Creek,  Pa.  18601 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

Granite  Motel 
Route  309 

Mountaintop,  Pa.  18707 


* Grove  Motel 
Route  11 

Berwick,  Pa.  18603 


* Harding  Motel 
Route  92 
R.  0.  //I 

llardJng,  Pa.  186A3 


* Hazleton  Hotel 

Broad  and  Wyoming  Streets 
Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 

* Holiday  Inn 
Route  315 
Post  Box  450 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18703 


* Hotel  Berwick 
300  Market  Street 
Berwick,  Pa.  18603 


* Hotel  Hart 

East  Market  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18701 


* Hotel  Shickshinny 
Route  11 

23  South  Main  Street 
Shickshinny,  Pa.  18655 


* Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge 
Route  315 

Avoca,  Pa.  18641 

* Jays  Motel 
Route  177 
Shawnee 

Harvey's  Lake,  Pa.  18618 


\ 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Lakeside  Inn,  Hotel,  Restaurant 
Box  28 

Harvey’s  Lake,  Pa.  18618 


* I.ily  Lake  Hotel 
Lily  Lake  Road 
Dalton,  Pa.  18414 


* Mount  Laurel  Motel 
Route  309 

Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* Mussaris  Sun  Valley 
Route  309 

R.  D.  Drums,  Pa.  18222 


* Nesco  Manor  Inc.  Motel 
Route  309 

Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* Delight  Motel 
Route  309 

Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* Park  Motel 
R.  D.  //2 
Carverton  Road 
Wyoming,  Pa.  18644 


* Quaker  Courts  Motel 
P . 0 . Box  1 5B 
Dallas,  Pa.  18612 


* Ricketts  Clen  Hotel 
R.  D.  //2 

Benton,  Pa.  17814 


< 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Riverview  Motel 
Route  11 

Berwick,  Pa.  18603 


* Scandinavia  Motel 
R.  D.  //I 

Sweet  Valley,  Pa.  18656 


* Sorber ' s Hotel 
R.  D.  //2 

Hunlock's  Cree,  Pa.  18621 


* Ster 1 ing  Hotel 
River  and  Market  Streets 
Wi J kes-Barre , Pa.  18703 


* Taylor's  Hotel  and  Motel 
45  South  Laurel  Street 
Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 

* Velley  Hotel 
Route  309 

Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* Valmont  Motel 
Route  93 

West  Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 


* West  Wyoming  Hotel 

1000  West  I'^ithtli  Street 
West  Wyoming,  Pa.  18644 


* White  Haven  Hotel 
302  Main  Street 
White  Haven,  Pa.  18661 


Woodland  Park  Updyke  Berry  Farm 
Sweet  Valley  Road 
R.  D.  //I 

Hunlocks,  Creek,  Pa.  18621 


* Yale ' s Motel 
Route  309 

Mountaintop,  Pa.  18707 


\ 


\ 


t 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* YMCA  Hotel 

34  Broad  Street 
Pittston,  Pa.  18640 

* YMCA  Hotel 

40  West  NortliarnjjLon  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18701 


MONROE  COUNTY 


I.  Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesltes  *Additions  to  State  Inventory 

*Abeel's  Hearthstone  Cottages 
Cherry  Lane  Road 
Tannersville , Pa.  18372 

Arnold's  Cottages 
Route  611 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 

* Chestnut  Ridge  Estates 
Mount  Eaton  Road 
Saylorsburg,  Pa.  18353 


*Cordial  Cottage 
Route  611 

Swiftwater,  Pa.  18370 


Countryside  Housekeeping  Cottages 
R.  D.  #3 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 

Fairview  Cottages  & Lodge 
Off  611 

Mount  Pocono,  Pa.  18344 


Fern  Rocks  (Cottages 
Scotrun,  Pa.  18355 


Fisher  Cottages 
Route  940 

Pocono  Pines,  Pa.  18350 


Greenview  Farms 
R.  D.  //I 

Saylorsburg,  Pa.  18353 


Heigh  Ho  Housekeeping  Lodge 
Route  314 

Swiftwater,  Pa.  18370 


Laurelbrook  Cottages 
R.  D.  #2 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301 


Laurel  Ledge  Cottages 
Sullivan  Trail  Road 

Tannersville,  Pa.  18372 


2 


I.  (Continued 

*Log  Cabin  Farm 
Route  447 
R.  D.  #2 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301 


Manitou  Cottages 
R.  D.  #3 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  1836- 


*McCard  Cottages 
45031  Off  Route  447 
Canadensis,  Pa.  18325 


* Minisink.  Hills  Bungalows 
Route  45061 

Minisink  Hills,  Pa.  18341 


* Mountain  Rest  Farm 
Route  115 

Effort,  Pa.  18330 


* Mountain  Top  Cottages 
Off  611 

Swiftwater,  Pa.  18370 


Naomi  Cottages 
Route  390 

Mountainhome , Pa.  18342 


* Pasold  Farm  Cottages 
Canadensis,  Pa.  18325 


Pine-O-Rama  Farm  & Cottages 
R.  D.  //5  Box  172 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 


* Pine  Ridge  Housekeeping  Cottages 
R.  D.  //2  Box  192 
Route  45049 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 


* Pocono  Valley  Farm 
R.  D.  #1 

Kunkletown,  Pa.  18058 
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I.  (Continued) 

*Rippling  Brook  Cottages 
Route  390 

Canadensis,  Pa.  18325 


*Chickaga.mi  & Nawakwa 
Po^on<;  Pines,  Pa.  18350 


* Rocky  Lane  Farm 
R.  D.  if  2 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 


Rondan  Cottages 
Swlftwater,  Pa.  18370 


* Rose  Leaf  Cottage 
Route  390 

Cresco,  Pa.  18326 


* Saylor's  Cottages 
Old  Route  115 
Saylorsburg,  Pa.  18353 


*Scerbo's  Cottages 
Old  Route  115 
Saylorsburg,  Pa.  18353 


* Segelkens  Cottages 
R.  D.  If5 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 


Leisure  Lake 
Pocono  Township 


* Trailside  Cottages 
Sullivan  Trail 
Pocono  Pine^,  Pa.  18350 


*Camp  Owaissa 
Pocono  Pines,  Pa.  18350 

*Camp  Twin  Pine 
R.  D.  //2 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 
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(Continued) 

Evergreen  Lake 
Kunkletown,  PA  18058 

Hemlock  Lake 

Property  Owners  Association 


Kingswood  Estate 
Kunkletown,  PA  18058 


Pleasant  Valley  Estate 
Kunkletown,  PA  18058 


Meadow  Lake 
Sciota,  PA  18354 


Bartons  Glen  Lake  & Village 
Bartonsvi 1] e , PA  18321 


Pocono  Farms 
(Coolbaugh  Township) 
Tobyhanna,  PA  18466 


Mountain  Manor 
Marshalls  Creek,  PA  18335 


*Camp  Harlam 

R.  D. 

Kunkletown,  Pa,  18058 


Freedom  Valley 
Girl  Scout  Council 
(Paradise  Township) 


Dawn  Hill  Cottages 
Route  390 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 


Troutlake  Cottages 
(Jackson  Township) 
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I.  (Continued) 

Grand  St.  Settlement  Camps 
R.  D.  //  2 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Golden  Slipper  Square  Club  Camp 
R.  D.  //3 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Camp  William  Penn 
Route  402 
R.  D.  //2 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Camp  Wildwood  Manor  for  Girls 
(Barrett  Township) 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 


Camp  T ruder 
R.  D.  //I 

Kunkletown,  PA  18058 


Camp  Tegawitha 
Off  Route  611 
Tobyhanna,  PA  18366 


Camp  Tanalo 
R.  D.  //3 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Massad  Camp,  Inc. 

Massad  "Beth"  Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 
Massad  "Aleph"  Tannersville , Pa.  18370 

Little  Flower  Camp 
(Coolbaugh  Township) 

Tobyhanna,  PA  18466 


Kirkwood  Presbyterian  Camp 
R.  D.  #3 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Indian  Lake 
Bushkill,  PA  18324 
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I.  (Continued) 


Mountain  Rest  Farm 
Route  115 
Effort,  PA  18330 


Manitou  Cottages 
R.  D.  //3 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Rip  Van  Winkle  House 
(Middle  Smithfield  Township) 


Blue  Mountain  Camp 
R.  D.  //2 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA 


Camp  Minsi 

Stillwater  Lake 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


Camp  Lindenmere 
R.  D.  //I 

TannarsTllle,  Pa.  18372 


Camp  Innifree 
Henryville,  PA  18332 


Camp  Akiba 

R.  D.  //2,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 
Camp  Miller 

Shawnee  on  Delaware,  PA  18356 


Camp  Hagen 

Shawnee  on  Delaware,  PA  18356 


Camp  Canadensis 
Geese  Hill  Road 
Canadensis,  PA  18325 


*Camp  Nausakwa 
Box  101 

Mt . Pocono,  Pa.  18344 


■ % 
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I.  (Continued) 

Stout  Acres  Camp 
(Smithfield  Township) 


Brainerd  Presbyterian  Center 
R.  D.  //2 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Camp  Big  Pocono 
R.  I),  in 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Camp  Cherith 

R.  D.  113,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 


Sunnybrook  Conference  Center 
(Middlesmithf ield  Township) 


Pocono  Highland  Camp 
Marshalls  Creek,  Pa.  18335 


Pinemere  Camp 
R.  D.  //3 

Stroudsburg,  PA  ]8360 


Minlsterium  Camp 

Shawnee  on  Delaware,  PA  18356 


Nan-Ro  Cottages 
(Barrett  Township) 


Mountain  Lake  House 
Marshalls  Creek,  PA  18335 


Naomi  Cottages 
Route  390 

Mountainhome , PA  18342 


Sun  Valley 
Effort,  PA  18330 


f 
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I.  (Continued) 

Stillwater  Lake  Estates 
Pocono  Pines,  PA  18350 


Willow  Dell  House 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Meadowbrook  Manor  Riding  Farm 
R.  D.  //3 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Ewe's  Housekeeping  Cottages 

Route  715 

McMichaels 

R.  D.  //5  Route  211 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Minislnk  Acres 


Blrchwood 


The  Robbins  Farm 
(Chestnut  Hill  Township) 

R.  D. 

Saylorsburg,  PA  18353 


Spruce  Mountain  House 
Route  447 

Buckhill,  PA  18324 


Red  Rock  Cottages 
R.  D.  //3 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 

Lake  Mount  Farm 
(Hamilton  Township) 

* Camp  Achela 

Blakeslee,  Pa.  18610 
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II . Camping  Grounds 

* Chicola  Lake  Trailer  Park 
R.  D.  //I 

Saylorsburg,  Pa.  18353 


Bethlehem  Area  Council 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
(Tobyhanna  Township) 


Arrowhead  Camp 
R.  D.  //2 
Stroudsburg,  PA 

Camp  Sun  Mountain 
Smithfield 


Camp  Swiftwater 
Canadensis,  Pa.  18325 


Camp  Streamside 
R.  D.  #3  (Jackson) 
Stroudsburg,  PA 


Trexler  Scout  Reservation 
R.  D.  #1,  Kunkletown,  Pa.  18058 


John  Alberts 
Mt . Pocono,  PA 


* Tent  and  Trailer  Camp  Grounds 
Coolbaugh 
Mt . Pocono 


IV.  Fishing  Waters 

Ruben  Treible 
East  Stroudsburg 

Tobyhanna  Ice  Dam 
Tobyhanna 


Pocohontas  Resort 


Parkside  Fishing  Assoc. 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


* Mountain  Spring  Lake 
Jackson 


Brown's  Lake 
Barrett 
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V.  Golf  Courses 


Blue  Mountain  Golf  Club 
R.  D.  #4  (near  Saylorsburg) 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 


* Brookdale-on- the-Lake 
Scotrun,  Pa.  18355 


Buck  Hill  Falls  Golf  Course 
Buck  Hill  Falls 
Pa.  18323 


Bush's  Golf  Course 
R.  D.  //2,  Box  223 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 


Bushkill  Falls  Lodge 
Bushkill,  Pa.  18324 


^Chestnut  Ridge  Estates 
& Golf  Course 
R.  D.  //I 

Saylorsburg,  Pa.  18353 


* Dreamy  Acres 
(BArrett  Township) 


*East  Valley  Miniature  Golf  Gourse 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


*Echo  Lake  Hotel  6 Country  Club 
R.  D.  //I  (Echo  Lake) 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301 


* Evergreen  Park  Golf  Course 
Analomink,  Pa.  18320 


*Fernwood  Golf  Course 
Route  209 

Bushkill,  Pa.  18324 


* Fred  Waring ' s 
Shawnee  Inn  & Country  Club 
Shawnee  on  Delaware,  Pa.  18356 


•V  r 
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V.  (Continued) 

Glenbrook.  Country  Club 
R.  D.  #4 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18360 


*Glenwood  Hotel  Golf  Club 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.  18327 


*Indian  Echo  Farm  Golf  Course 
Port  Allegheny 


*Laurel  Grove  Inn 
Canadensis,  Pa.  18325 


Megargel's  Bartonsville  Golf  Course 
Route  611 

Bartonsville,  Pa.  18321 


Megargel's  Blakeslee  Golf  Course 
Blakeslee,  Pa.  18610 


Megargel's  Golf  Course 
Cresco,  Pa.  18326 


*Megargel's  Golf  Course 
Pocono  Lake,  Pa.  18347 


Megargel's  Indian  Mountain  Golf  Club 
Route  209 

Kresgeville,  Pa.  18333 


Megargel's  Wiscasset  Golf  Course 
Mt . Pocono,  Pa.  18344 

Mo-Nom-O-Nock  Inn  & Motor  Lodge 
Mountainhome , Pa.  18344 


* Mountain  Manor  Inn  £i  Golf  Club 
Marshalls  Creek,  Pa.  18335 


Mt . Pocono  Golf  Club 
Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  18344 


\ 
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V.  (Continued) 

Pine  Hollow  Golf  Course 
Canadensis,  Pa.  18325 


*Pocono  Farms,  Inc. 

R.  D.  //I 

Tobyhanna,  Pa.  18466 


*Pocono  Lake  Golf  Glub 
Pocono  Lake,  Pa. 

*Pocono  Manor  Inn  6 Golf  Club 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa.  18349 


*Randall's  Woodmont  Golf  Course 
Tannersville , Pa.  18372 


Skytop  Lodge  Golf  Course 
Sky top.  Pa.  18357 


Terra  Greens  Golf  Course 
R.  D.  //3 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301 


*Vacation  Valley 
R.  D.  //I 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301 


Water  Gap  Country  Club 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.  18327 


VI . Hunting  Area 

Hiawatha  Hunting  6 Fishing  Club 

R.  D. 

Eas.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


*Creenview  Farm 
(Hamilton) 


Manzaneta  Rod  6 Gun  Club,  Inc. 
(Price  ) 


Mr.  Allen  Hunting  Club  Assoc. 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Crescent  Lake  Club 
Crescent  Lake 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Lake  Tedyuskung  Lodge 
Off  Route  590 
Haw] ey , Pa.  18428 


* Lakewood  Hotel 
Route  370 

Lakewood,  Pa.  18439 


* The  Lancaster  Hotel 
Route  191 

South  Sterling,  Pa.  18460 


*Marlyne  Roudge 
Route  590 
Star  Route 


* Orchard  Motel 
Route  590 

Hamlin  Village,  Pa.  18427 


* Peggy  Runway  Lodge 
Route  106 

Narrowsburg,  Pa.  18415 


*Poyntelle  Hotel 
Route  370 

Poyntelle,  Pa.  18454 


* Rebas  Haven 
Route  590 


* River  Dale  Motel 
Route  6 

Hawley,  Pa.  18428 


* Spry's  Country  Inn 
Beach  Lake,  Pa.  18405 


* Starlight  Inn 
Starlight,  Pa.  18461 


X.  Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch 


_ 14  _ 


* Sunnybrook  Riding  Farm 
R.  D.  //I 

Saylorsburg,  Pa.  18353 

Wieland's  Pocono  Valley  Farm 
(Eldred) 


* Sunnybrook  Riding  Farm 
Chestnuthi 1 1 


XI .  Water  Sports  Area 

Sandy  Beach 
East  Stroudsburg 


Pardee  Beach  Club,  Inc. 

Route  45012 

Shawnee-on-Delaware , Pa.  18356 


XII .  l.'inter  Sports  Area 

Camelback  Ski  Area 
Tannersville 


Timber  Hill,  Inc. 
(Paradise) 

Route  447 

Cresco,  Pa.  18326 


*Snow  Hill 

Canadensis,  Pa.  18325 
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XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels,  and  Motels 

Vacation  Valley 
Echo  Lake,  PA  18329 


Shawnee  Inn 

Shawnee  on  Delaware,  PA  18356 


Penns  Hills  Lodge  Resort 
Route  447  & 191 
Analomink,  PA  18320 


Germond  Hotel  & Cottages 
Rushkill,  PA  18324 


Echo  Valley  Lodge 
R.  D.  //I 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Blue  Ridge  Inn  Resort 
Echo  Lake,  PA  18301 


The  Antlers 
Swiftwater,  PA  18370 


Skyline  Inn  & Cottages 

Off  Route  940 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


Ski-Hl  Lodge 
R.  D.  //I 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Pocono  Mountain  Inn 
Route  191 
Cresco,  PA  18326 


Pocono  Manor  Inn 

Off  Route  314 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


Pococabana  Lodge 
Minisink  Hills,  PA  18341 
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XIII.  ('Continued) 

Honeymoon  Hideway 
Kresgeville,  PA  18313 


Bishop's  Colony 
Old  Route  115 
Saylorsburg,  PA  18353 


Winona  Falls  Lodge 
Bushkill,  PA  18324 


Pocono  Charm  Resort 
Chestnuthill 


The  Lake  House 
Lake  Side  Drive 
Tobyhanna,  PA  J 8466 


Humble  Rest 
R.  D.  //I 
Route  402 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Hill  Motor  Lodge 
Tannersville , PA  18372 


Pine  Knob  Inn 
Route  447 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 


Clenwood  Hote]  6 Resort  Motel 
Route  6II 

Delaware  Water  (iap , PA  18327 


Stricklands  Mountain  Inn 

Woodland  Road 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


Norway  House  Restaurant  & Motel 
Paradise  Valley,  PA  18326 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

The  Pines  Hotel  & Motel 
Route  447 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 


Spruce  Lake  Resort 
Canadensis,  PA  18325 


Kanes  Motel 
Box  24 

Bartonsvill^ , PA  18321 


Pocono  Crest 

Pocono  Pines,  PA  18350 


Mount  Airy  Lodge 

Woodland  Road 

Mount  Pocono,  PA  18344 


Lords  Resort 
Pocono,  PA  18346 


Pocohontas  Resort 
Bartonsvllle , PA  18321 


The  Overlook  Hotel 
Dutch  Hill  Road 
Canadensis,  PA  18325 


Mountain  Crest  Lodge 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Merrill  Breezewood 

Off  Route  611 

Mt , Pocono,  PA  18344 


Swiftwater  Inn 
Route  611 

Swiftwater,  PA  18370 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

Starlit  Lidge 
Route  390 

Buckhill  Falls,  PA  18323 


Holiday  Glen,  Inc. 

Henryville  Road 

East  Swiftwater,  PA  18370 


Hillcrest  Farms  Resort 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Henryville  Lodge 
Henryville,  PA  18332 


Hawthorne  inn  & Cottages 

South  Route  61 1 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  ]8344 


The  Harvest  Moon 
Chestnut  Hill 
Effort,  PA  18330 


Glen  Mere  Hotel 
Route  390 

Ganadensis,  PA  18325 


Sunset  Hill  Resort 
R.  D.  //I 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


Leisure  Lake  Resort 
Route  611 

Swiftwater,  PA  18370 

Butes  Lodge 

Woodland  Road 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


\ 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

*Alenias  Inn 
Box  re 

Kubal  Township,  PA. 


*Alpine  Lodge 
Route  611 
Wood  lawn,  Pa. 


*Altiers  Inn  & Motel 
Route  209 
Box  5027 

Marshalls  Creel^,  PA  18335 


*A1  Vere  Lodge 
Route  191 

Mountainhome , PA  18342 


*American  Hotel 
Route  209 

Kresgeville,  PA  18333 


^American  Hotel 
Route  560 

Kunkletown,  Pa.  18058 


^Arlington  Martin 
Effort,  PA  18330 


*Ashover  Motel 
940  Paradise  Valley,  PA 


"k 

Beechwood  Inn 
Lake  Road 
Saylorsburg,  PA 


18353 


k 

Birchwood  Lodge 
Off  Route  611 

E.  of  Tannersvill e , PA  18372 


* Blake's  Beechwood 
Route  423 

Tobyhanna,  PA  18466 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

* Blakeslee  Inn  & Beech  Motel 
Route  940  & 315 
Blakeslee  Corners,  PA  18610 


Bon  Air  Motor  Lodge 
Route  940 

Pocono  Summit,  PA  18346 


* Bridge  View  Inn 
Box  154 

Delaware  Water  Cap,  PA  18327 


* Brookdale-On- the-Lake 

Scotrun,  PA  18355 


* Buck  Hill  Falls  Inn 
Route  191 
Cresco,  PA  18326 


* Canadensis  Hotel 
Route  447 

(Canadensis,  PA  J8325 


* Carl's  Hidden  Valley 
R.  D.  //2 

Stroudsb  urg,  PA  18360 


Centennial  Hotel 
Route  196 

Kubal  Township,  PA 


Chariton' s Motel 
Business  Route  209 
R.  D.  #2 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


* The  Chester  House 
Route  611 

Tobyhanna,  PA  18466 


* Chestnut  Grove  Lodge 
Paradise  Township 
Swiftwater,  PA  18370 


. j 
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Xlll.  (Continued) 

^Circle  Motel 
Business  Route  209 
Snydersville , PA  18360 

*Clearview  Inn 
Route  209 

Snydersville,  PA  18360 


*Cloud  Crest  Motel 
Route  611 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


*Congress  Motor  Hotel 
Keystone  Motor  Lodge 
Route  209 

East  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


*Coral  Reef,  Inc. 
Tannersville , PA  18372 


*Country  Surrey  Inn 
Off  Pocono  Peak  Lake 
Gouldsboro^  PA  18424 


^Crescent  Lodge 
Route  940  & 196 
Cresco,  PA  18326 


*Deerhead  Inn  Hotel 
Route  611 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  PA  J8327 


*Deni-Lyn  Motel 
Saylorsburg,  PA  18353 


* Effort  Village  Inn 
Route  115 
Effort,  PA  18330 


* Elmer's  Motel 
Route  611 

Tannersville,  PA  18372 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

^Evergreen  Mote] 

Route  209 
Sciota 
K.  D.  //2 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18354 


*Frank ' s 
Route  447 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 


*Garden  Motel 
Route  611 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  L8344 


*Gateway  Motel 
Route  115 

Wind  Gap,  PA  18091 

*Goose  Pond 
Route  390 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 


The  Greenwa 
Route  715 

Henryville,  PA  18332 


Grove  Cottage  Motel 
Route  611 

Mount  Pocono,  PA  18344 

* Hawthorne  Inn  6 Cottages 
South  Route  611 

Mount  Pocono,  PA  18344 

* Hemlock  Hollow 
Tannersville,  PA  18372 

* Highland  Inn 
Route  611 

Mount  Pocono,  PA  18344 


* High  Mount  Lodge 
Tannersville,  PA 


18372 


XU] . 


( ConL inued) 


*Hillside  Lodge 
Route  390 

Canadensis,  FA  18325 


*Kieseling's  Motel 
Route  611 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


*The  Lake  House 
Old  Route  115 


*t.ake  Naomi  Motor  Lodge 
Route  940 

Pocono  Pines,  PA  18350 


*Laural  Grove 
Route  447 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 


* Maple  Lawn  Inn 
Route  191 
Cresco,  PA  18326 


*Millside  Motel 
Business  Route  209 
Sciota,  PA  18354 

* Mo-Nom-O-Nock 
Route  191 

Mountainhome , PA  18342 


* Monroe  Hills  Motel 
Route  447 

E.  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


* Motel  Inn  Towne 
Park  Ave . 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


* Mountain  House 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  PA  18327 


\ 
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XIII.  (Continued) 

^Mountain  Lodge 
Pocono  Pines,  PA  J8350 


*Mt . Pocono  Motel 
Mt . Pocono,  PA  1,8344 


*Murrays  Forest  Lodge 
Swiftwater,  PA  18370 


*0ak  Grove  Hotel 
Route  209 

Marshalls  Creek,  PA  18335 


*0nawa  Resort 
Route  191 

Mountainhome , PA  18342 


*03born  Motel 
Delaware  Water  Cap,  PA 


*0tto's  Motel  and  Restaurant 
Route  611 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


*Pam-Lyn  Motel 
Route  447 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 

* Pam-Lyn  Motel 
Route  447 

Canadensis,  PA  18325 


* Paradise  Valley  Lodge 
Mt.  Pocono,  PA  18344 


* Paramount  Motel 
Business  Route  209 
R.  D.  //2 

E.  Stroudsburg,  PA  18301 


* PennStroud  Hotel 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 
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■ 

i 


\ 


: 


■f 


XIII.  IConLinued) 


*Skyline  Inn  6tCottages 
Off  Route  940 
Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


*Smith  Hotel 
R.  D.  #1 

Saylorsburg,  PA  18353 

*Staudt8  Motel  & Restaurant 
Route  611 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


Spanglers  Motel 
Route  611 

Swiftwater,  PA  L8370 


*Storers  Gaslight  Village 
Route  611 

Swiftwater,  PA  18370 


Stroudsmoor  Resort 
Box  187 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


*Sunset  Motel 
Route  209 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


7^ 

Sylvan  Lodge 
Route  191 

Mountainhome , PA  18342 

Tannersville  Inn 
Tannersville , PA  18322 


timber  Lane  Motel 
Route  940 

Pocono  Lake,  PA  18447 


Tobys  Motel  and  Tavern 
Route  611 

Tobyhanna,  PA  18466 


2b 


XI  U 


( Cont i nued ) 

^'I'own  L CouuLry  MoLel 
Rout  e 6 ] I 

Mt  . Rocorio,  RA  I H’iAA 


''' Towuf  MoLfjr  (RjurL 
RouLe  09U 

Ranadensis,  I^A  18  125 


*Two  Sisters  Ian 
Route  115 

lilakeslee,  PA  18610 


-'Varkony's  Country  Inn 
Route  209 

Saylorsburg,  PA  18353 


*l'/alker's  Motfjr  Lodge 
Route  903 

L lakes lee,  PA  I 86  I 0 


'■Walter's  Motel 
Route  209 

Stroudsburg,  PA  J8360 


*Fred  Warings  Shawnee  Inn 
Route  45061 

Shawnee-on-De ] aware , PA  18356 

-'■Warner's  Motel 
Saylorsburg,  PA  18353 


''Whispering  Hills  Motel  6 Cottages 
Crange  Road 

Mount  Pocono,  PA  18344 


Will  iarns  Motel 
i anne rsvi 1 1 e , PA  18372 


* Ye  Old  Sail o r ' s Inn 
Old  Route  1 1 5 
Saylorsburg,  PA  18353 

* Young's  Mansion  House 
Route  209 

Kresgeville,  PA  18333 
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7.1 11.  (Continued) 

* Penn ' s Wood  Motel 
Box  106 
R.  D.  //3 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


'' 'I  he  IMnes 
Poute  A47 

CanadensiH,  PA  18323 


^ PocoiKj  Cardens  I, edge 
Route  940 

Mount  Pocono,  PA  18344 


''  Rainbow  Motel 
R.  D.  #1 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Rimrock  Country 
R.  D.  //5 

Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 


Rock  ledge  Manor 
Route  44/ 

Canadensis,  PA  18323 

* Rose  Tree  inn 
611  6 314 

Swiftwater,  PA  18370 


Sand-Lynn  Motel 
Route  940 

Pocono  Lake,  PA  18447 


Shaf er ' s Motel 
Box  155 

Delaware  Water  Cap,  PA  18327 


Sharbaigh  Motel 
Route  611 

Mt . Pocono,  PA  18344 


* Silver  Valley 

Brodheadsville , PA  18322 
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IV 
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V 

VII. 


XII. 

XIII. 


Cabins,  Cottages  and  Homesites  - Total  7 

Camping  Grounds  - Total  1 

F-^eld  Snorts  Ar^a  - Total  1 
Fishing  Waters  - Total  1 

Golf  Courses  - Total  3 

Natural,  Scenic  and  Historical  Areas 
Total  4 

Winter  Sports  Area  - Total  2 
Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels  - Total  13 
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I.  Cabins,  Cottages  and  Homesites  - Total  7 
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XII.  Winter  Sports  Area  - Total  2 
^ XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels  - Total  13 
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Camping  Grounds  - Total  1 
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III. 
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Lackawanna  County 
Pennsy 1 vani a 
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I.  Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesites  - Total  22 
II.  Camping  Grounds  - Total  1 
III.  Field  Sports  Area  - Total  3 
IV.  Fishing  Waters  - Total  8 
V.  Golf  Courses  - Total  15 
VI.  Hunting  Areas  - Total  9 
VIII.  Hiding  Stables  - Total  3 

X.  Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch  - Total  1 
XI.  Water  Sports  Area  - Total  7 
XII.  Winter  Sports  Area  - Total  1 
XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels  - Total  28 
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I.  Cabins,  Cottages  and  Homesites  Total  22 
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II.  Camping  Grounds  - Total  1 

III.  Field  Sports  Area  - Total  3 

IV.  Fishing  Waters  - Total  8 
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XII.  Winter  Sports  Area  - Total  1 
XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels  - Total  28 
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^ XIII.  Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels  - Total  42 
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Cabins,  Cottages  and  Homesites  - Total  102 

Camping  Grounds  - Total  9 

Fishing  Waters  - Total  5 

Golf  Courses  - Total  33 

Hunting  Areas  - Total  5 

Natural,  Scenic  and  Historical  Areas 
Total  3 
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APPENDIX  5 


TABLE  I 


Facilities  and  Acreages 

PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Profit 

Faclty 

Total 

Acreage 

Developed 

Acreage 

Water 

Acreage 

High 

Classification 
General  Natural 

H&C 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

*281 

30,824 

7,046 

967 

2,222 

13,811 

14,791 

7 

Pike.  . . . 

*110 

12,975 

4,056 

1,998 

521 

2,677 

9,777 

0 

Wayne  . . . 

*126 

9,782 

3,435 

883 

1,255 

3,429 

5,009 

89 

Total 

*517 

53,581 

14,537 

3,848 

3,998 

19,917 

29,577 

96 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

* 32 

4,396 

2,864 

952 

334 

670 

3,392 

0 

Lackawanna 

* 79 

4,706 

1,559 

1,494 

332 

1,521 

2,853 

0 

Luzerne  . . 

*106 

2,442 

1,164 

420 

310 

265 

1,867 

0 

Schuylkill 

* 55 

3,897 

3,201 

68 

102 

820 

2,975 

0 

Total 

*272 

15,441 

8,788 

2,934 

1,078 

3,276 

11,087 

0 

*Indicates  changes  in  original  figures 


TABLE  II 


Visits  and  Visitor  Facilitios 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Number  of 
Day  Visits 

Number  of 
Night  Visits 

No . of 
Cabins 

Camp 

Acres 

Camp 

Sites 

Picnic 

Acres 

Picnic 

Tables 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

*3,796,342 

*2 

,156,742 

864 

17,324 

151 

627 

411 

Pike.  . . . 

* 373,641 

* 

252,191 

479 

3,606 

893 

56 

214 

Wayne  . . . 

* 293,53] 

* 

127,766 

533 

2,911 

256 

67 

557 

Total 

*4,463,514 

*2 

,536,699 

1,896 

23,841 

1 , 300 

750 

1,182 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

* 171,306 

* 

63,006 

185 

18 

66 

24 

433 

Lackawanna 

*1,104,958 

* 

211,675 

188 

46 

66 

99 

1,220 

Luzerne  . . 

*2,093,365 

* 

128,535 

56 

66 

10 

153 

1,894 

Schuylkill 

* 208,438 

* 

52,153 

37 

5 

135 

36 

528 

Total 

*3,578,067 

455,369 

466 

135 

277 

312 

4,075 

^Indicates  changes  in  original  figures 


TABLE  III 


Games  and  Trai Is 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED) OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Playgnd 

Acres 

Ac  res 

Carnes 

Field 

Court 

Acres 

-Colf- 

Holes 

No. 

Hike 

-Trails 

Hrse  Cycl 

N.  W 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

190 

480 

198 

142 

*3,240 

*405 

*34 

133 

80 

17 

102 

Pike.  . . . 

203 

75 

56 

77 

* 504 

* 63 

4 

57 

38 

0 

24 

Wayne  . . . 

21 

228 

131 

180 

* 864 

*108 

* 8 

39 

25 

2 

25 

Total 

414 

783 

385 

399 

*4,608 

*576 

*46 

229 

143 

19 

151 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

25 

56 

38 

30 

450 

* 45 

3 

36 

19 

3 

27 

Lackawanna 

33 

26 

38 

17 

*1,080 

*135 

*10 

6 

3 

5 

6 

Luzerne  . . 

22 

37 

22 

11 

* 936 

*117 

* 8 

13 

3 

0 

15 

Schuylkill 

11 

28 

14 

1 

* 720 

* 72 

* 5 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

91 

147 

112 

49 

*3,186 

*369 

*26 

63 

26 

8 

48 

^Indicates  changes  in  original  figures 


TABLE  IV 


Boating  and  Swimming 

PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Ramp 

Boating 

Marinas  Park 

W.  Ski 

Pools 

Sq . Feet 

No. 

Beach 

Acres 

Lakef ront 
Feet 

Park 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

13 

23 

1,326 

145 

121,452 

45 

131 

18,089 

394 

Pike.  . . . 

30 

61 

734 

90 

32,675 

7 

218 

11,849 

536 

Wayne  . . . 

11 

110 

1,556 

325 

26,144 

8 

31 

85,010 

80 

Total 

54 

194 

3,616 

560 

180,271 

60 

380 

114,948 

1,010 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

0 

111 

0 

220 

16,400 

3 

0 

4,890 

1,200 

Lackawanna 

30 

3 

2,105 

130 

15,475 

5 

6 

10,550 

1,220 

Luzerne  . . 

2 

44 

3,650 

9 

39,000 

7 

6 

1,990 

2,750 

Schuylkill 

4 

1 

0 

0 

19,600 

6 

0 

401 

80 

Total 

36 

159 

5,755 

359 

90,475 

21 

12 

17,831 

5,250 

TABLE  V 


Hunting,  Fishing  and  Winter  Sports 


PRIVATE 

(PROFIT- 

-ORIENTED) 

OUTDOOR 

RECREATION  FACILITIES 

County 

Hunting 

Pond 

Stream 

Sled 

Ice  Skating 

Skiing 

and  Region 

Acreage 

Acres 

Miles 

Slopes 

Sq . Feet 

Lift  Cap. 

Resort 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

8,067 

672 

26 

13 

57,825 

*12,700 

*5 

Pike.  . . . 

7,694 

385 

22 

4 

12,609,900 

* 600 

1 

Wayne  . . . 

3,390 

757 

10 

9 

3,383,770 

6,800 

3 

Total 

19,151 

1,814 

58 

26 

16,051,495 

*20,100 

*9 

Region  5 


Carbon.  . . 

2,340 

420 

1 

1 

43,560 

* 

5,320 

*2 

Lackawanna 

828 

2,041 

17 

2 

9,004,040 

0 

0 

Luzerne  . . 

506 

283 

12 

2 

140,000 

* 

500 

*1 

Schuylkill 

4 

34 

0 

0 

0 

* 

2,000 

1 

Total 

3,678 

2,778 

30 

5 

9,188,600 

* 

7,820 

*4 

*Indicates  changes  in  original  figures 


TABLE  VI 


Facilities  and  Acreages 


PRIVATE  (NON-PROFIT)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Total 
Fad  ty 

Total 

Acreage 

Developed 

Acreage 

Water 

Acreage 

High 

--Classification 

General  Natural 

H&C 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

* 35 

7,891 

882 

437 

949 

1,594 

5,343 

5 

Pike.  . . . 

* 41 

44,087 

1,233 

1,632 

984 

23,684 

19,411 

0 

Wayne  . . . 

* 35 

5,274 

1,117 

577 

573 

1,654 

3,047 

0 

Total 

*111 

57,252 

3,232 

2,646 

2,506 

26,932 

27,801 

5 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

* 1 

515 

495 

20 

0 

40 

475 

0 

Lackawanna 

* 26 

4,042 

1,357 

270 

597 

702 

2,743 

0 

Luzerne  . . 

* 6 

1,335 

120 

15 

10 

1,270 

55 

0 

Schuylkill 

* 8 

104 

23 

81 

0 

4 

100 

0 

Total 

* 41 

5,996 

1,995 

386 

607 

2,016 

3,373 

0 

*Indicates  changes  in  original  figures 


TABLE  VII 


Visits  and  Visitor  Facilities 


PRIVATE  (NON-PROFIT)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Number  of 
Day  Visits 

Number  of 
Night  Visits 

No . of 
Cabins 

Camp 

Acres 

Sites 

Sites 

Picnic 

Acres 

Picnic 

Tables 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . 

91,000 

106,156 

178 

2,675 

139 

154 

118 

Pike  . . . 

7,970 

184,468 

338 

2,507 

75 

26 

206 

Wayne . . . 

90,000 

147,800 

80 

2,327 

64 

6 

17 

Total 

188,970 

438,424 

596 

7,509 

278 

184 

341 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

16,000 

8,300 

3 

10 

60 

3 

34 

Lackawanna 

44,325 

5,900 

83 

186 

8 

10 

43 

Luzerne  . . 

60,500 

191 

52 

1,200 

N/A 

1 

25 

Schuylkill 

10,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Total 

130,825 

14,391 

138 

1,396 

68 

16 

114 

TABLE  VIII 


Games  and  Trails 


PRIVATE  (NON-PROFIT)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Playgnd 

Acres 

Acres 

-Cames- 

Field 

Court 

Acres 

•Coif 

Holes  No. 

Hike 

— Trail 

Hrse 

s 

Cycl 

N . W . 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

65 

164 

53 

23 

0 

0 0 

56 

0 

1 

20 

Pike.  . . . 

45 

131 

53 

68 

40 

9 1 

75 

8 

3 

43 

Wayne  . . . 

15 

75 

23 

38 

20 

9 1 

8 

0 

4 

5 

Total 

125 

370 

129 

129 

60 

18  2 

139 

8 

8 

68 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

0 

16 

8 

0 

0 

0 0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

Lackawanna 

12 

10 

11 

0 

898 

108  6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Luzerne 

6 

3 

2 

0 

* 560 

* 72  * 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Schuylkill 

2 

4 

2 

0 

* 144 

* 18  * 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

20 

33 

23 

0 

*1,602 

*198  *11 

14 

0 

0 

3 

*Indlcates  changes  in  original  figures 


TABLE  IX 


Boating  and  Swimming 

PRIVATE  (NON-PROFIT)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Ramp 

Boating 

Marinas  Park 

W.Ski 

Pools 

Sq.  Feet 

No. 

Beach 

Acres 

Lake! ront 
Feet 

Park 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

7 

10 

318 

0 

9,450 

4 

9 

20,500 

85 

Pike.  • . . 

5 

293 

450 

520 

4,800 

1 

149 

67-600 

65 

Wayne  . . . 

8 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

300 

Total 

20 

303 

868 

520 

14,250 

5 

163 

88,100 

450 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Lackawanna 

8 

0 

630 

0 

12,100 

2 

2 

4,050 

510 

Luzerne  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Schuylkill 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

9 

0 

630 

0 

12,100 

2 

12 

4,050 

510 

TABLE  X 


Hunting,  Fishing  and  Winter  Sports 


PRIVATE  (NON-PROFIT)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


County 
and  Region 

Hunting 

Acreage 

Pond 

Acres 

Stream 

Miles 

Sled 

Slopes 

Ice  Skating 
Sq . Feet 

Skiing 

Lift  Cap. 

Resort 

Region  3 

Monroe.  . . 

2,769 

263 

13 

10 

51,000 

0 

0 

Pike.  . . . 

39,909 

1,228 

26 

1 

350 

20 

1 

Wayne  . . . 

9,697 

87 

A 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

52,375 

1,578 

A3 

21 

51,350 

20 

1 

Region  5 

Carbon.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lackawanna 

1,856 

233 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

Luzerne  . . 

0 

lA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Schuylkill 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1,856 

2A9 

0 

0 

50,000 

0 

0 

TABLE  XI 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

Regions  3 and  5 


Classification 

Original 

Inventory 

* 

Additions 

F inal 

Inventory 

I. 

Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesites 

154 

119 

273 

II. 

Camping  Grounds 

16 

9 

25 

III. 

Field  Sports  Area 

20 

13 

33 

IV. 

Fishing  Waters 

31 

5 

36 

V. 

Golf  Courses 

47 

38 

85 

VI. 

Hunting  Area 

24 

2 

26 

VII. 

Natural,  Scenic  and  Historical  Areas 

4 

4 

8 

VIII. 

Riding  Stables 

11 

11 

22 

IX. 

Shooting  Preserve 

4 

1 

5 

X. 

Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch 

8 

8 

16 

XI. 

Water  Sports  Area 

21 

27 

48 

XII. 

Winter  Sports  Area 

5 

9 

14 

XIII. 

Resorts, = Hotels  and  Motels 

47 

303 

350 

Totals 

392 

549 

941 

^ ■ ' 
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TABLE  XII 


TOTAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 
(By  County) 


County  and  Region 

Original 

Inventory 

★ 

Additions 

F inal 

Inventory 

Region  3 

Monroe  County 

154 

162 

316 

Pike  County 

28 

123 

151 

Wayne  County 

56 

105 

161 

Sub  Totals 

238 

390 

628 

Region  5 

Carbon  County 

16 

17 

33 

Lackawanna  County 

69 

36 

105 

Luzerne  County 

38 

74 

112 

Schuylkill  County 

31 

32 

63 

Sub  Totals 

154 

159 

313 

Total  of  Regions  392  549 


TABLE  XIII 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Carbon  County 


Classifications 


I. 

II. 

III. 


IV. 


V. 


VII. 

XII. 

XIII. 


Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesltes 

Camping  Grounds 

Field  Sports  Area 

Fishing  Waters 

Hunting  Area 

Natural,  Scenic  and  Historical  Areas 
Winter  Sports  Area 
Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 


Original 

Inventory 

* 

Additions 

Final 

Inventory 

8 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

12 

13 

16 

17 

33 

Totals 


TABLE  XIV 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Lackawanna  County 


Classifications 

Original 

Inventory 

* 

Additions 

Final 

Inventory 

I. 

Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesites 

23 

1 

24 

II. 

Camping  Grounds 

1 

0 

1 

III. 

Field  Sports  Area 

3 

1 

4 

IV. 

Fishing  Waters 

7 

1 

8 

V. 

Golf  Courses 

14 

2 

16 

VI. 

Hunting  Area 

10 

0 

10 

VIII. 

Riding  Stables 

4 

0 

4 

X. 

Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch 

0 

1 

1 

XI. 

Water  Sports  Area 

6 

2 

8 

XII. 

Winter  Sports  Area 

1 

0 

1 

XIII. 

Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

0 

28 

28 

Totals 

69 

36 

105 

TABLE  XV 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Luzerne  County 


Classifications 

Original 

Inventory 

A 

Additions 

Final 

Inventory 

I. 

Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesites 

5 

13 

18 

II. 

Camping  Grounds 

1 

1 

2 

III. 

Field  Sports  Area 

15 

5 

20 

IV. 

Fishing  Waters 

1 

0 

1 

V. 

Golf  Courses 

8 

4 

12 

VIII. 

Riding  Stables 

1 

3 

4 

XX. 

Water  Sports  Area 

6 

5 

11 

XII. 

Winter  Sports  Area 

0 

1 

1 

XIII. 

Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

1 

42 

43 

Totals 

38 

74 

112 

TABLE  XVI 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Monroe  County 


Classifications 

Original 

Inventory 

* 

Additions 

F inal 

Inventorv 

I. 

Cabins,  Cottages,  and  HOmesltes 

62 

31 

93 

II. 

Camping  Grounds 

7 

2 

9 

IV. 

Fishing  Waters 

5 

1 

6 

V. 

Golf  Courses 

16 

18 

34 

VI. 

Hunting  Area 

4 

1 

5 

VII. 

Natural,  Scenic  and  Historical  Areas 

2 

1 

3 

VIII. 

Riding  Stables 

5 

1 

6 

IX. 

Shooting  Preserve 

4 

1 

5 

X. 

Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch 

1 

2 

3 

XI. 

Water  Sports  Area 

2 

0 

2 

XII. 

Winter  Sports  Area 

2 

3 

5 

XIII. 

Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

44 

101 

145 

Totals 

154 

162 

316 

J' 


Table  XVII 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Pike  County 


Classifications 

Original 

Inventory 

* 

Additions 

Final 

Inventory 

I. 

Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesites 

12 

31 

43 

II. 

Camping  Grounds 

1 

3 

4 

IV. 

Fishing  Waters 

7 

1 

8 

V. 

Golf  Courses 

0 

5 

5 

VI. 

Hunting  Area 

8 

0 

8 

VIII. 

Riding  Stables 

0 

3 

3 

XI. 

Water  Sports  Area 

0 

7 

7 

XII. 

Winter  Sports  Area 

0 

1 

1 

XIII. 

Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

0 

72 

72 

Totals 

28 

123 

151 

1 
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Table  XVIII 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Wayne  County 


Classifications 

Original 

Inventory 

* 

Additions 

Final 

Inventory 

I. 

Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesites 

40 

39 

79 

II. 

Camping  Grounds 

1 

2 

3 

III. 

Field  Sports  Area 

0 

2 

2 

IV. 

Fishing  Waters 

1 

2 

3 

V. 

Golf  Courses 

1 

8 

9 

VI. 

Hunting  Area 

2 

1 

3 

VII. 

Natural,  Scenic  and  Historical  Areas 

0 

1 

1 

VIII. 

Riding  Stables 

0 

4 

4 

X. 

Vacation  Farm  or  Dude  Ranch 

7 

5 

12 

XI. 

Water  Sports  Area 

2 

10 

12 

XII. 

Winter  Sports  Area 

1 

2 

3 

XIII. 

Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

1 

29 

30 

Totals 

56 

105 

161 

r*-V 


TABLE  XIX 


PRIVATE  (PROFIT-ORIENTED)  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Schuylkill  County 


Classifications 

Original 

Inventory 

* 

Additions 

Fina  1 

Inventory 

I. 

Cabins,  Cottages,  and  Homesites 

4 

4 

8 

II. 

Camping  Grounds 

4 

1 

5 

III. 

Field  Sports  Area 

1 

5 

6 

IV. 

Fishing  Waters 

9 

0 

9 

V. 

Golf  Courses 

6 

0 

6 

VIII. 

Riding  Stables 

1 

0 

1 

XI. 

Water  Sports  Area 

5 

3 

8 

XII. 

Winter  Sports  Area 

1 

0 

1 

XIII. 

Resorts,  Hotels  and  Motels 

0 

19 

19 

Totals 

Tl 

32 

63 

THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  STUDY  OF  SKI  AREAS 


IN  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Prepared  by: 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 


704  First  National  Bank  Building 
VJilkes-Barre , Pennsylvania  18  701 


September j 1968 


THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  STUDY  OF  SKI  AREAS 
IN  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  second  annual  Economic  Impact  Study  of  the  Ski  Areas  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  Economic  Development  Council' s 
prime  objectives  has  been  to  study  the  growth  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Recreation/Tourism  Industry  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
to  explore  practical  methods  for  expanding  the  role  of  this  Industry  in 
the  District's  economy. 

Included  in  the  survey  were  the  counties  of  Carbon,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Schuylkill,  and  Wayne.  These  counties  comprise 
the  Northeast  (Pa.)  Development  District  under  the  Appalachian  program  as 
administered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Economic 
Development  program  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  purpose  of  this  Study  is  to  determine  the  size  of  this  burgeoning 
industry  and  the  economic  impact  it  has  on  the  economy  of  this  District. 
Detailed  questionnaires  were  utilized  in  which  the  operators  and  owners  of 
these  ski  areas  were  asked  to  supply  pertinent  information  on  their  indivi- 
dual operation.  Certain  ski  areas  were  unable  to  give  specific  data;  and 
based  upon  the  available  information,  estimates  were  made. 
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II.  TABULATION  AND  ANALYSIS 


Most  of  the  data  below  are  given  for  the  1967-68  skiing  season.  This 
period  was  considered  by  most  operators  as  a better  than  average  year  and 
is  reflected  in  the  number  of  "operating  days"  given  in  the  following 
tables . 

A.  Gross  Receipts 

The  accompanying  figures  represent  the  gross  receipts  of  ski  areas 
in  the  seven-county  District.  Included  in  these  figures  are  receipts  from 
equipment  rentals,  lift  tickets,  refreshments,  ski  shop  sales,  ski  schools 
and  other  directly  related  items. 


Season 

Number  of 

Ski  Areas 

In  Operation 

Gross  Receipts 

Percent 
Increase  Over 
Previous  Years 

1963-64 

5 

$ 776,641 

NA 

1964-65 

8 

929,373 

19.7 

1965-66 

10 

1,171,336 

26.0 

1966-67 

10 

1,801,949 

54.0 

1967-68 

12 

1,942,495 

7.8 

Note  that  two  significant  factors  which  contribute  primarily  to  annual 
percentage  increase  in  receipts  are  the  number  of  ski  areas  in  operation 
and  the  weather  (skiing)  conditions. 

B.  Employment 

During  the  1967-68  season,  personnel  employed  year-round  at  the  twelve 
ski  areas  surveyed  totaled  only  55.  But,  seasonal  employees  totaled  496, 
bringing  the  total  peak  season  employment  to  551.  Included  in  this  total 
were  concession  employees. 
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C .  Payrolls 


The  total  "winter  season"  payrolls  in  1967-68  amounted  to  $455,871 
which  is  approximately  84  percent  of  the  annual  payrolls  of  $543,730. 

D . Operational  Days 

"Operational  days"  are  considered  those  days  during  the  "winter  season" 
when  skiing  is  available.  During  the  1967-68  season,  the  "operational  days" 
ranged  from  39  to  107,  with  the  average  of  the  twelve  ski  areas  surveyed 
being  82  days.  The  wide  range  is  related  to  the  extent  to  which  snow^makiy'^ 
equipment  was  utilized. 

E . Patrons  and  Total  Expenditures 

During  the  1967-68  season,  the  maximum  number  of  persons  the  twelve 
ski  areas  could  accommodate  in  a given  day  amounted  to  21,835. 

Ski  area  operators  estimated  the  actual  number  of  "patron  days"  during 
the  entire  1967-68  season  to  be  389,996.  Based  upon  the  average  of  82 
"operational  days"  during  the  season,  the  average  daily  patronage  amounted 
to  4,756,  or  20  percent  of  the  total  capacity  of  all  ski  areas. 

Ski  area  managers  estimated  that  27  percent  of  all  ski  area  patrons 
remained  overnight.  This  percentage  ranged  from  a low  of  10  percent  to  a 
high  of  90  percent  in  the  twelve  ski  areas  surveyed.  The  approximate  number 
of  skiers  who  remained  overnight  during  the  1967-68  season  amounted  to 
105,298  persons. 

The  estimated  number  of  dollars  spent  by  each  skier  per  "ski  day"  was 
$19.80.  This  figure  included  all  monies  spent  by  the  skier  from  the  time  he 
departed  from  his  home  to  the  time  he  returned  to  his  home.  It  included  lift 
tickets,  rentals,  meals,  gas  and  oil,  etc.  Based  on  the  actual  number  of 
"patron  daySj"  389,996,  the  total  expenditures  of  skiers  during  the  1967-68 
season,  amounted  to  $7,721,921.80. 
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F . Origin  of  Skiers 


The  home  states  of  skiers  were  determined  by  means  of  parking  lot  or 
similar  surveys  undertaken  by  the  ski  area  operators.  The  table  below 
Indicated  skiers'  origin  and  where  the  greatest  concentration  of  promotion 
and  advertising  dollar  probably  should  be  spent: 


State 

Number  of  Persons 

Percent  of  Total 

Pennsylvania 

178,559 

45.8 

New  Jersey 

116,088 

29.8 

New  York 

51,599 

13.2 

Maryland 

14,745 

3.8 

Washington,  D.C. 

11,995 

3.1 

Other 

17,010 

4.3 

Totals 

389,996 

100.0 

G . Promotional  Expenditures 

Total  promotional  expenditures  for  the  1967-68  ski  season  for  the 


twelve  areas  surveyed  totaled  $99,600. 

as  follows: 

These  expenditures  were  distributed 

Percent 

Type  of  Promotion 

Amount 

of  Total 

Ski  Shows,  Billboard  Advertising, 

Brochures,  and  Public  Relations 

$55,300 

55.5 

Newspaper  Advertising 

38,650 

38.8 

Radio 

5,200 

5.2 

Television 

450 

0.5 

Totals 

$99,600 

100.0 

The  ski  area  operators 

indicated 

that  future  or 

planned 

promotional 

efforts  will  be 

distributed 

in 

the  different  geographi 

c areas 

as  follows: 

Preference 

Phi  la.  N 

.J. 

N.Y.C 

. Allentown 

Local 

Other 

First 

4 

3 

4 

Second 

3 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Third 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

- 

Fourth 

- 

1 

2 

5 

3 

- 

Fifth 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

3 

Sixth 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 
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III.  CONCLUSION 


Despite  erratic  weather  conditions  throughout  last  winter,  marked  by 
an  exceptional  light  fall  of  natural  snow  and  often  temperature  extremes, 
the  major  ski  areas  had  their  best  season.  The  skiing  industry  in  the 
region  generated  total  expenditures  of  $7,721,921.80.  Approximately  75 
percent  of  this  total  was  spent  for  the  supporting  services  needed  to 
accommodate  the  major  ski  areas  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  It  also 
reflects  the  growth  of  the  area’s  Recreation/Tourism  Industry  and  its 
expansion  into  a year-round  activity. 

Construction  of  another  new  major  ski  area.  Wolf  Hollow  in  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  opening  for  the  1968-69  ski  season,  will  now 
bring  the  total  number  of  ski  areas  to  thirteen.  Other  ski  areas  are 
expanding  their  facilities  such  as  Big  Boulder  at  Lake  Harmony,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  are  adding  new  chair  lifts  and  several  new  trails. 

The  uphill  capacity  will  be  doubled  for  the  coming  season. 

This  further  confirms  the  findings  of  the  Economic  Development  Counci 
that  Northeast  Pennsylvania’s  economy  will  be  enhanced  by  this  tremendous 
growth  in  the  skiing  industry.  With  the  increased  growth  and  with  the 
ability  of  these  ski  facilities  to  increase  the  number  of  "operating  days" 
(via  snow-making  equipment ) , and  the  expected  completion  of  Interstate 
Highways  80,  81,  and  84,  which  will  open  up  new  areas  of  this  market,  the 
skiing  segment  will  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the  boom  of  the  Recreation/ 
Tourism  Industry  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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MAJOR  SKI  AREAS  AND  FACILITIES 


CARBON  COUNTY 

Mr.  Clarence  Dankel,  Area  Manager 

BIG  BOULDER  SKI  AREA 

Lake  Harmony,  Pennsylvania  18624 


Telephone : 

717-443-9938 

LOCATION: 

Ten  miles  east  of  White  Haven,  off  Route  903 

HOURS: 

Every  day  - 9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Night  skiing  - 8:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday 

FACILITIES: 

Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  double  chair,  two  T-Bars,  J-Bar,  rope  tow; 

Capacity  5,500  per  hour 

Verticle  drop:  475  feet 

Ski  school;  Ski  patrol  (NSPS) 

Restaurant-cafeteria,  cocktail  lounge,  heated  rest- 
rooms, ski  sales  and  rental  shops 

Other  winter  sports  nearby:  skating,  sledding,  and 
tobogganing 

Overnight  accommodations  for  1,500  in  area 
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LACKAWANNA/ SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 


Mr.  Raymond  Swingle,  Area  Manager 
ELK  MOUNTAIN  SKI  CENTER 
Uniondale,  Pennsylvania  18470 


Telephone : 

717-679-3611 

LOCATION: 

Nine  miles  off  Interstate  Route  81 

HOURS: 

Weekdays  - 10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  - 9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Nights  also 

FACILITIES: 

Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  double  chair,  T-Bar; 

Capacity  3,600  per  hour 

Vertical  drop:  1,000  feet 

Ski  school;  Ski  patrol 

Cafeteria,  heated  rest-rooms,  first-aid  station, 
ski  sales,  rental  and  repair  shops,  and  cocktail 
lounge 

Overnight  accommodations  ample  in  area 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY 


Mr.  C.  L.  Eshleman,  Area  Manager 
HARVEY'S  LAKE  SKI  AREA 
Box  42 


Shawanese , 

Pennsylvania  18654 

Telephone : 

717-639-5701 

LOCATION: 

Harvey's  Lake,  Pennsylvania 

HOURS: 

Saturday  and  Sunday  - 9:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m 

FACILITIES: 

Lifts:  two  rope  tows 

Capacity  500  per  hour 

Vertical  drop:  350  feet 

Ski  school;  Ski  patrol 

Ski  rentals 

Accommodation:  motels  two  to  five  miles 
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MONROE  COUNTY 


Mr.  Harry  J.  Drennan,  Area  Manager 

BUCK  HILL  FAMILY  SKI  AREA 

Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania  18323 


Telephone : 

7L7-595-7441 

LOCATION: 

Eight  miles  from  Mt . Pocono,  off  Route  191,  15  miles 
from  East  Stroudsburg 

HOURO: 

Weekdays  - 9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  - 8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

FACILITIES: 

Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  Two  Pomas 

Capacity  2,000  per  hour 

Vertical  drop:  300  feet 

Ski  school;  Ski  patrol 

Lodge,  snack  bar,  heated  rest-brooms,  ski  repair  and 
rental  shop 

Ice  skating,  sledding,  and  snowmobiling 

Overnight  accommodations 

Mr.  William  Stevenson,  Area  Manager 

CAMELBACK  SKI  AREA 

Tannersville , Pennsylvania  18372 


Telephone : 

717-629-1661 

LOCATION: 

Northwest  of  Stroudsburg,  off  Interstate  Route  80 

HOURS: 

Weekdays  - 9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  - 8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Night  Skiing  - 6:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 

FACILITIES: 

Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  double  chair,  triple  chair,  J-Bar,  two  T-Bars 

Capacity  5,200  per  hour 

Vertical  drop:  750  feet 

Ski  school  (Natur-Teknik) ; Ski  patrol  (NSPS) 

Lodge,  two  cafeterias,  cocktail  lounge,  heated  rest- 
rooms, ski  sales  and  rental  shop  (600  persons), 
repairs 

Overnight  accommodations  5,000  beds  within  15  minutes 
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MONROE  COUNTY  (Cont'd) 


Mr.  Glenn  Kissel,  Area  Manager 

POCONO  MANOR  SKI  AREA 

Pocono  Manor,  Pennsylvania  18349 


Telephone : 

717-839-7111 

LOCATION: 

Fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Stroudsburg,  off  Route  611 

HOURS: 

Weekdays  - 9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  - 9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

FACILITIRS: 

Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  J-Bar  and  rope  Low 

Capacity  900  per  hour 

Vertical  drop:  250  feet 

Ski  school;  Ski  patrol 

Lodge,  snack  bar,  heated  rest-rooms,  indoor  swimming 

pool,  gift  shop,  dancing,  ski  rental  and  repair  shop, 
tobogganing  and  ice  skating 

Overnight  accommodations:  285  room  hotel  and  motor  lodge 

Mr.  Kenneth 
TIMBER  HILL 
Box  56 
Canadensis , 

J.  Nicoll,  Area  Manager 

SKI  AREA 

Pennsylvania  18325 

Telephone : 

717-595-7571 

LOCATION: 

On  Route  447,  ten  miles  north  of  East  Stroudsburg 

HOURS: 

Dally  - 8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

FACILITIES: 

Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  Poma,  two  T-Bars 

Capacity  2,600  per  hour 

Vertical  drop:  400  feet 

Ski  school  (Natur-Teknik) ; Ski  patrol 

Lodge  with  snack  bar,  heated  rest-rooms,  ski  rentals 
(300  persons) , and  repair  shop 

Skating,  sledding,  tobogganing  near  area 

Overnight  accommodations  within  ten  miles 
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PIKE  COUNTY 


Mr.  Carl  G.  Martin,  Area  Manager 

PAPER  BIRCH  SKI  RUN 

Tafton,  Pennsylvania  18464 


Telephone : 

717-226-9924 

LOCATION: 

Just  off  Route  309,  east 

HOURS: 

Weekdays  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  - 8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Night  skiing  - 7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

FACILITIES: 

Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  T-Bar,  two  rope  tows 

Capacity  300  per  hour 

Vertical  drop:  350  feet 

Ski  school;  Ski  patrol 

Cafeteria,  rest-rooms,  first-aid  room,  ski  sales, 
rental,  and  repairs 

Overnight  accommodations  nearby 
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SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Marquette,  Area  Manager 
SHARP  MOUNTAIN  SKI  AREA 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania  17901 


Telephone : 

717-622-6554 

LOCATION: 

Within  city  limits  of  Pottsville,  off  Route  209, 
south 

HOURS: 

Weekdays  - 4:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  (except  Mondays) 
Saturday  and  Sunday  - 9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Monday  - 6:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

FACILITIES: 

Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  Double  chair,  T-Bar,  and  J-Bar 

Capacity  2,800  per  hour 

Vertical  drop:  400  feet 

Ski  school;  Ski  patrol  (NSPS) 

Lodge  with  snack  bar,  observation  area,  cocktail 

Lounge,  heated  rest-rooms,  first-aid  room,  ski  sales, 
rental  and  repair  shop 

Overnight  accommodations  five  minutes  from  area 
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WAYNE  COUNTY 


Robert  & Barbara  Salvest,  Owners 

HICKORY  RIDGE  SKI  AREA 

P,  0.  Box  94 

Honesdale,  Pennsylvania  18431 
Telephone:  717-253-2000 


LOCATION : Four  miles  from  Honesdale,  off  Route  191 

HOURO:  Saturday  and  Sunday  - 9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Night  skiing  - Friday  and  Saturday  6:00  p.m. 
to  10:00  p.m. 

FACILITIES : Snow-making  machines  for  main  slopes 

Lifts:  Poma,  T-Bar,  double  rope  tow 

Capacity  1,500  per  hour 
Vertical  drop:  365  feet 
Ski  school;  Ski  patrol 

Lodge,  dining  area,  snack  bar,  heated  rest-rooms, 
first-aid  rooms,  ski  rental  and  repair  shop 
Overnight  accommodations  1,000  beds  within  ten  miles 


Mr.  Raymond  C.  Carrick,  Area  Manager 

POCO-NORTH  SKI  AREA 

Hawley,  Pennsylvania  18428 

Telephone:  717-226-4595 


LOCATION : Two  miles  west  of  Hawley,  off  Route  6 

HOURS:  Daily 

Night  skiing  available 

FACILITIES : Snow-making  machines  service  area 

Lifts:  Chair  lift,  T-Bar,  two  rope  tows 

Capacity  4,000  per  hour 
Vertical  drop:  415  feet 
Ski  school;  Ski  patrol 

Cafeteria,  restaurant,  heated  rest-rooms,  first-aid 
room,  ski  sales,  rental  and  repair  shops 
Overnight  accommodations  for  1,200  within  ten  miles 
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WAYNE  COUNTY  (Cont'd) 


Mr.  Nelson  Smith,  Area  Manager 
SKI-SNO  HILL  SKI  AREA 
57  North  Street 
Harrison,  New  York  10528 


Telephone : 

717-798-2707 

LOCATION: 

Lake  Como,  Pennsylvania 

HOURS: 

Daily  by  appointment 

Saturday  and  Sunday  - 8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 

Night  skiing  Wednesday  - 7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

FACILITIES: 

Lifts:  T-Bar,  rope  tow 

Vertical  drop:  700  feet 

Ski  School;  Ski  patrol 

Lodge  with  snack  bar,  heated  rest-rooms,  ski  rental 
and  repair  shop 

Tobogganing,  skating 

Overnight  accommodations:  150  beds  at  area  and  600 
beds  within  fifteen  miles 
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RESORT  . HOTEL  EMPLOYMENT 
INFORMATION 


Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service 
408  Main  Street 
Stroudsburg,  Penna.  18360 
Tel.  717-421-8220 


FEB  69  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
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Outlined  herein,  is  iniorinatiou  pertaining  to  job  opportunities  in 
Pennsylvania's  largest  Resort  area  - The  Pocono  Mountains  of  Monroe 
and  Pike  Counties. 

This  material  is  forwarded  to  Inform  you  of  the  tremendous  Job  possi- 
bilities available  for  persons  who  are  interested  In  securing  employ- 
ment in  a resort  establishment  on  a year  round  basis,  for  the  period 
April  through  October  (Long  Season')  or  for  the  summer  vacation  period 
from  July  througii  Labor  Day  (Short  Season). 

Some  four  hundred  and  filty  (450)  establishments  make  up  our  resort 
industry  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  area.  Those  establishments  range  in 
size  from  hotels  employing  seveial  liundred  persons  on  a year  round 
basis,  to  small  hotels  and  motels  which  employ  as  few  as  four. 

Securing  adequate  workers  to  staff  this  industry  becomes  more  Important 
each  year  as  it  continues  to  grow.  Some  employment  positions  remain 
unfilled  In  our  files  hero  in  Stroudslmrg,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
because  of  the  lack  ol  available  workers  in  our  area. 

Resort  job  orders,  numbering  many  hundrculs,  are  placed  by  resort 
employers  directly  with  the  Stroudsburg  Office  as  this  Office  Is 
located  in  Llie  hear!  of  the  Pocono  M<.)unl  ain  area. 

Most  of  the  summer  resort  hotels  In  this  area  do  not  open  until  mid 
June  or  later  and  for  this  reason,  resort  etii|iloyer3  conduct  very  few 
job  interviews  priot  to  the  middle  of  June.  Only  u very  few  positions 
in  the  resort  est  abl  i sliments  of  this  area  are  filled  each  season  with- 
out pre-employment  personal  interviews  between  employer  and  applicant. 
This  may  necessitate  reporting  for  an  interview  during  the  last  two 
weeks  In  Juno  with  acLutil  entry  on  job  being  July  1.  Hiring  contmitmenta 
are  made  by  oniploy(>rs  only  after  det(^mii  ning  at  the  time  of  personal 
interviews  that  J;.  1 k''_  aj>  p 1 t c a n L is  qualified  to  perform  all  job  duties 
of  tl\e  work  involved. 


We  suggest,  shoufd  you  visit  tlie  St  roud.sburg  Office  for  resort  job 
opening  consideraL  i oti , that  you  plan  to  remain  In  Stroudsburg  for  not 
less  than  one  night  to  enable  our  placement  Interviewers  to  discuss 
job  openings  and  arranj'e  employer  interviews  for  you  over  a period  of 
two  days  . 
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Ye-Tr  Ai  ound  Rr-Moit  lis I nl)  1 I slitinMit s 


Each  year  additional  jcaort  CHtab  I.  i sliint'nl.  h .ire  i ny  their  operations 

from  a Seasonal  operation  to  oni*  ol  twelve  niontli.s  durat  ion.  Several  of 
the  areas  largest  hotels  liave  for  ni.iiiy  yiars  afforded  job  opportunities 
for  Service  workers  on  a year  round  b,i.si.s;  however,  wi  tli  the  establish- 
ment In  the  Poconos  of  several  large  ski  areas,  wt^  now  1 ind  additional 
resort  establishments  romaining  open  all  year  to  provide  required  food 
and  lodging  for  a larg.e  Inllux  of  tourits  who  now  avail  themselves  of 
winter  sports  activities. 

Year  round  establishments  (.‘xpor  i ence  a continuing  need  throughout  the 
year  for  most  types  of  food  .service  worker.s,  hou.sekei'p  i ng  department 
workers,  as  well  as  maintenance  workers  and  clerical  staff. 

Positions  in  year  round  establl  sliments  oiler  steady  cni])  I oyment , stated 
wages,  plus  room  and  board,  as  well  a.s  provide  many  .ire.is  of  job 
advancement  for  the  worker  wlio  wl  sh(‘H  to  make  a career  of  hotel  service 
or  administration  work. 


Long  Season  Rc‘3orts (May  13  thru  October  15) 

The  second  large.st  emijloyf.r  of  resort  workers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
group  of  establishments  which  open  early  each  Spring  and  remain  open 
until  the  cold  weatliei  apiiroaches  in  mid  October. 

These  establishments,  requiring  tlie  same  varied  types  of  workers  as  the 
year  around  hotels,  also  provide  wages,  plus  room  and  board,  and  are 
found  to  provide  most  suitable  work  opportunities  for  workers  who  do  not 
care  to  work  year  round  and  still  desire  a more  extended  period  of 
employment  than  that  oifered  by  the  short  season  estabi  Lshinents . 


SI  1 ort  Sea. so n_Jb ' aor L s - .July  1 to  Labor  Day 

This  group  of  employing,  e.-U  ah  1 j slmii'iit  ,s  offer  the  most  suitable  period  of 
employment  for  coLleg.e  students,  school  teachers,  etc.,  who  have  summer 
vacations  and  who  desire  to  find  emp 1 oymont  throughout  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period  only. 

Many  hundreds  of  job  orders  are  received  in  the  Stroudsburg  Office  for 
Walters,  Waitresses,  IR'll  Hops,  Food  St'rvice  Workers,  Snack  Bar 
Attendants,  Clerical  Workers,  and  others,  needed  to  provide  necessary 
services  to  a huge  influx  of  summer  vacation  guests. 

Note : Workers  Interc-sted  in  applying  for  positions  in  the  short 

season  resorts,  should  be  available  to  work  from  the 
Friday  before  July  A to  tlie  noon  meal  time  on  Labor  Day. 
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Employment:  Out,  look  by  Month 

January  and  February  - Job  orders  received  generally  require  Immediate 
start  and  represent  normal  worker  turn-over  caused  by  a shift  of  workers 
from  the  North  to  areas  of  warm  weatlicr  In  the  South,  as  well  as  for 
replacement  of  workers  who  leave  employment  on  retirement,  etc. 

March  - As  Winter's  snow  and  Ice  leave  the  Poconos,  Immediate  efforts 
are  put  forth  by  resort  owners  to  ready  their  facility  for  tlie  coming 
season . 

By  mid  March  (provided  the  weather  is  mild)  many  job  orders  are  received 
In  the  Stroudsburg  Office  for  maintenance  workers  to  perform  painting 
and  carpentry  work  as  may  be  required  to  repair  and  complete  alterations 
to  resort  buildings.  Outside  workers  are  required  to  repair  and  build 
turf  of  golf  courses  and  hotel  grounds;  plant  shrubs  and  grounds  to 
beautify  the  resort  setting,  perform  general  painting,  mow  lawn,  trim 
hedges,  etc. 

Positions  become  available  in  categories  above  in  year  round,  long 
season  and  short  season  hotels  during  this  period  of  time  also. 

.A£J.1L  and  May  - By  mid  April  the  number  of  Job  openings  received  in  this 
office  from  Pocono  Resorts  begins  to  Increase  rapidly. 

Year  round  resorts  and  some  long  season  establishments  begin  hiring  in 
earnest  to  insure  they  will  have  sul flclent  staff  to  meet  customer  needs 
in  the  months  Just  ahead. 

Maintenance  work,  inside  as  well  as  outside,  is  now  under  full  swing. 

June  - Year  round  and  long  season  hotels  offer  immediate  start  job 
openings  in  practically  all  Job  categories. 

Short  season  hotels  conduct  Job  interviews  throughout  this  month  and 
make  final  hiring  commitments  to  those  found  qualified.  In  most 
Instances,  persons  reporting  for  job  interviews  during  June,  even 
though  hired  at  time  of  interview,  will  be  required  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  wait  actual  entry  on  the  job  which  occurs  on  the  last  Friday 
of  June. 

July  and  August  - Active  hiring  continues  in  year  round,  long  season 
and  short  season  hotels. 

September  - With  the  serving  of  the  noon  meal  on  Labor  Day,  the  short 
season  hotel  activity  comes  to  an  end.  Workers  may  be  requested  to 
work  one,  two,  or  three  days  after  Labor  Day  in  assisting  to  close  the 
hotel  for  the  Winter. 


October  - Hi  rip)'.  In  the  year  round  and  lony,  30^8011  hotc'ls  continues  as 
business  continues  at  a iieavy  pace  dur  to  persons  vi  si  tiny;  the  Porono 
area  during  the  Fall  foliage  perio<l. 

November  and  December  - Hiring  during  tliese  two  months  declines  in 
volume.  However,  job  \/acancies  exist  throughout  this  period  for  vear 
round  workers  in  several  large  year  round  hotels.  Additional  workers 
are  needed  in  such  categories  as  Waiters,  Waitresses,  Cooks,  and  otlier 
food  service  workers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  season  which 
begins  about  the  end  of  November  and  extends  to  approximately  the  middle 
of  March. 


Age 

The  majority  of  resort  establishments  (approximately  857c,)  are  licensed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  IJquor  Control  Board  to  dispense  alcoholic  beverages 
and  are  therefore  requi  rcul  to  obst'rve  minimum  ag,e  requirements  of  that 
agency  when  hiring  employe.s. 


Work  Week 


The  normal  work  week  In  the  Resort  Industry  of  the  Pocono  area  is  a 
six  (6)  day  week.  Due  to  tlie  influx  of  tourist  trade  on  weekends.  It 
Is  seldom  that  Saturdays  or  Sundays  are  scheduled  days  off  for  resort 
employes . 


Living  Quarters 

Employes  of  resort  establishments  receive  room  and  board  plus  wages 
earned  for  work  performed.  Living  quarters  provided  workers  vary  con- 
siderably from  one  resort  to  anotlier.  The  following  types  of  quarters 
are  usual ly  provided  for  persons  engaged  in  specified  occupations: 

Front  Office,  Clerical  staff,  and  Supervisory  workers 
usually  assigned  private  rooms. 

Waitresses  usually  assigned  two  or  three  to  a room. 

Chambermaids  usually  assigned  two  or  three  to  a room. 

Waiters  usually  assigned  three  or  four  to  a room. 

Kithcen  staff  usually  assigned  to  dormitdry  style 
quarters . 
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Uni  To rms 

W liters  and  Bus  Boys  are  required  to  furnish  own  dark  trousers,  black 
shoes,  white  shirts  and  black  bow  ties.  Jackets  are  provided  by 
'■!ri[)  1 oye  r s . 

I Iman  uniforms  suppli(*d  l^y  employers. 

"Wliites"  required  for  Ki  tclien  help  arc'  supplied  by  employer. 


Pay  Schedule 

binploye.s  in  all  cases  are  paid  biweekly  and,  therefore,  should  have 
sni  fir  lent  "poc  ket  money"  for  which  tc^  purchase  incidentals  during  the 
first  two  v/c-c'ks  c^n  Llie  job. 


Clothing 

Employes  should  bring  warm  clothing,  slacks,  sweat  shirts,  sweaters, 
etc.,  for  outcioor  activity,  as  the  monntafn  a-r  cools  quickly  in  the 
evening  with  t lie  nij'ht  time  hours  becoming  qu  1 1 e cool. 


Job  Openings 

Listed  below  are  job  openings  which  usually  are  available  at  any  given 
time  in  the  Pocono  Resort  area. 

Job  duties  Indicated,  minimum  wages  quoted,  as  well  as  minimum  experi- 
ence requirements  listed,  are  those  wliich  usually  prevail.  Also  shown 
i -s  the  typci  establishment  involved. 

Wages  quoted  are  the*  usna  1 minimum  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  rates 
of  pay  offercnl  for  every  such  job  opening.  Rates  of  pay  vary  depending 
on  worker's  ability  to  perform  assigned  duties  (high  degrees  of  skill 
a/o  experience  usually  receive  compensation  directly  in  line  with 
quality  of  work  produced.) 

Wages  stated  for  posi tions  which  afford  worker  tips  are  actual  wages 
paid  not  including  tips.  Waiter,  Waitresses,  Bellman  and  Chambermaid 
tips  sometimes  amount  to  $75.00  a week  in  addition  to  wages  paid,  plus 
room  and  board. 

Under  "type  of  resort  position  available  In"  the  underlined  listing 
indicates  in  v/hich  type  of  hotel  the  majority  of  positions  occur. 
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M and  F In  parenthesis  under  Job  title  indicate  that  Male  or  Female 

employes  predominate  in  the  occupation. 

Employer’s  Job  Title 

Baker:  Duties  - Bake  bread,  rolls,  pies  and  cakes. 

(M  - F)  Wages  (minimum)  - $100.00  week;  Room  and  Board 

Exp.  (minimum)  - at  least  1 year  experience  in 

hotel  baking  (commercial  baking 
experience  usually  does  not 
qual i fy) . 

Openings  usually  available  in:  Year  Round  - 

Long  Season  - 
Short  Season 


Bar  Boy:  Duties  - Wash  glassware;  replenish  supplies;  keep 

(M)  back  bar  clean  and  orderly. 

Wage  (minimum)  - $125.00  month  (some  tips  available) 

Exp.  (minimum)  - Experience  preferred 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

s Short  Season 

Minimum  Age:  21  up 


Bartender:  Duties  - Mix  and  serve  all  alcoholic  beverages. 

(M)  Wage  (minimum)  - $150.00  to  $150.00  to  $250.00  month; 

Room  and  Board  and  Tips 
Exp.  (minimum)  - 1 season  as  mixologist. 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 

Minimum  Age:  21  years  


Bellman:  Duties  - Greet  guests;  carry  luggage;  park  cars. 

(M)  Wage  (minimum)  - $100.00  month;  Room  and  Board 

and  Tips 

Exp.  - 1 season  preferred. 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 


Bus  Boy:  Duties  - Assist  waiters  a/o  waitresses  - remove 

<M)  dishes  to  kitchen  area. 

Wage  (minimum)  - $65.00  month;  Room  and  Board 

and  Tips. 

Exp.  (minimum)  * 1 season;  some  openings  w/o 

experience . 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 
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Butcher 

(M) 

Duties  - Cut  and  bone  meat,  including  fish  and 
poultry . 

Wage  (minimum)  - $300.00  month;  Room  and  Board 

Exp.  (minimum)  - 1 season  hotel  (commercial  experi- 
ence not  qualifying.) 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 

Cashier : 

(M  - F) 

Duties  - Varied  clerical  duties  in  accounting 
department . 

Wage  (minimum)  - $200.00  month;  Room  and  Board 

Exp.  (minimum)  - 1 season  preferred 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 

Chambermaid : 

(F) 

Duties  - Keep  guest  rooms  clean  and  orderly. 

Wage  (minimum)  - $90.00  and  up  per  month;  Room 

Exp.  (minimum)  - 1 season  preferred 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 

Chef : 

(M  - F) 

Duties  - Supervises  specialty  cooks  in  all  food 
preparation. 

Wage  (minimum)  - $600.00  month  and  up;  Room  and 

Board 

Exp.  (minimum)  - 5 years  experience  as  Supervising 

Che  f . 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 

Chef,  Pastry: 

(M) 

Duties  - Supervise  bakers. 

Wage  (minimum)  - $500.00  month  and  up;  Room  and 

Board 

Exp.  (minimum)  - 3 years  experience 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 

■s 
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Cook,  First:  Duties  - Prepare,  season  and  cook  speciality  foods. 
Cook,  Second  Wage  - $250.00  to  $450.00  month;  Room  and  Board 
Cook,  Fry  Exp.  (minimum)  - Minimum  of  1 season  in  Speciality 
Cook,  Roast  Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 

Cpok,  Rounds 
Cook,  Vegetable 
(M) 


Cook  Helpers:  Duties  - Assist  Specialty  Cook  - performing  routine  cook- 
ing duties. 

Wages  (minimum)  - $200.00  per  month;  Room  and  Board 
Exp.:  Preferred,  but  will  train 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 


Countergirl, 

Counterman:  Duties  - Prepare  and  serve  sandwiches  and  ice  cream. 

(M  - F)  Wages  (minimum)  - $150.00  per  month  to  $200.00  per  month, 

Room  and  Board  and  Tips. 

Exp.:  Preferred,  but  will  train 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - Short 

Season 


Dishwasher, 
Machine 
a/o 
Hand : 

(M) 


Duties  - Wash  dishes  by  hand  or  operate  machine  washer. 
Wages  (minimum)  - $150.00  to  $225.00  per  month;  Room  and 

Board 

Exp.:  None  required. 

Openings  available  In:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - Short 

Season 


Food  Checker:  Duties  - Visual  inspection  of  food  served  to  assure  proper 
(M  - F)  portions. 

Wages  (minimum)  - $150.00  to  $175.00  per  month;  Room  and 

Board 

Exp.:  Preferred 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - Short 

Season 
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Front  Desk 
Clerk : 

(M  - F) 


Duties  - Checks  in  quests;  furnishes  information. 
Wages  (miniimim)  - $175.00  to  $2  50.00  per  month; 

Room  and  Hoard 

Exp.:  Minimum  1 season  t'xpcr  i once  . 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Rcmnd  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 

NOTE : Appearance  important  wiili  ability  to  work 

under  pressure. 


Gift  Shop  Duties  - Sells  souvenirs  and  novelties. 

Attendant:  Wages  (minimum)  - $150.00  per  montli;  Room  and 

Hoard 

Exp.:  Sales  experience  reciuired. 

Openings  available  in:  Year  lUnind  - Long  Season 

Short  Season 


Kitchen 
Helper: 
(M  - F) 


Duties  - Clean  vegetables,  carry  supplies,  keep 
work  areas  clean. 

Wages  (minimum)  - $150.00  to  $200.00  per  month; 

Room  and  Hoard 
Exp.:  Prefer  1 season 

Openings  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season 

l?rrort  Season 


Laborer:  Duties  - Varied  manual  duties. 

(M)  Wages  (minimum)  - $150.00  per  month  to  $200.00 

month;  Room  and  Board 


Lifeguard:  Duties  - Enforce  water  safety  regulations  at  pool 

(M  - F)  a/o  lake. 

Wages  (minimum)  - $150.00  per  month  and  up;  Room 

and  Board.  Also  some  fees 
received  fro  private  lessons. 
Exp.:  Sr.  Life  Saving  Certification  minimum 

Openings  available  in;  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

T^lioi  t Season 

Applicants  must  be  physically  capable  of  rescuing 
persons  of  above  average  Iieig.ht  and  weight.  Appli- 
cants must  be  physically  strong  and  well  propor- 
tioned in  height  and  weiglit.  Minimum  height  pre- 
ferred - 6 ft.  - regardless  of  Water  Safety  Certi- 
fication 


! 


Aii'iltor:  Duticfi  ■ Po'U  tinam  i.il  records  of  (lavs'  receipts 

Wages  (in  i n 1 nil  irii)  - pi't  niontli;  Room  and  Board 

Ey[>.;  'iranucript  c/.per  i ence 

Operiin;;ri  ,\v,il  I able  In;  'll  ar  Itound  - i.iaig  Season  - 

Short  Season 


Pant  r'/man 
(worn -in) 

(M  - F) 


Duties  - fMl'c  salads  and  nandwlclK's. 

V/ages  tml  11  (iiiiiin)  --  Si/,)  OO  to  $ 100 . (U)  per  month; 

Room  and  Board 
Exp.*  Minimum  1 season 

Openings  availahlc'  In:  Year  Round  - l.ong  Season  - 

Sliort  Season 


PBX  Operator:  Duties  - Oi'orate  large  telep'none  switchboard. 

Wages  (ml  n i iiiUTTi)  - $IS0.()0  up  per  month;  Room  and  Board 
Exp.;  Must;  be  C‘X|)er  i eiu  lal  - niintmum  1 season 
Openings  available  In;  Year  Round  - Lo nr  Seas  on  - 

Short  Se.ison  ~ 


Recreation 
Fac 1 1 1 ty 
At  tendant  ; 
(M  - F) 


Duties  - fSMuc  'i[>oT'ta  e<]ii  j |,7ii(>n(.  to  ggiests. 

W.'pMjR  (mliiimniii)  - BI/'v  'H)  (o  yISO.OO  pi-r  month;  Room 

aial  Bm  m d .Setme  T I p.s  . 

Exp . : Pre i e I red 

Openings  avallaiile  in:  Year  Round  - hong  Season  - 

‘■’liort  Sc  i.son 


Room  Clerk:  Duties  - Assigns  room  to  guests. 

(M  - F)  Wages  (minimum)  - vlVB.DO  per  month;  Room  and  Board 

Exp  . : pre  if’ r red 

Openinv/i  available  in:  Year:  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Sliort  Season 


Secretary  Duties  - Tal'o  lett.vrs  in  shorthand;  transcribe  and  type 

(Shorthand)  general  luisiness  If>tters  and  reservation  replies. 

(F)  Wages  (minimum)  - BL/';.0()  to  $230.00  pi.'r  month;  Room 

and  Board 

Ex[i.;  i season  expe  i I cue  e ; r.ipld  shortliand 
Openings  available  In.  Veai.  Round  - Liuig  Season  - 

..iiort  Season 


staff  Walter 
Walt  resses : 


Typl at  : 
O',  - F; 


Waiter  - 
Waitress 
(M  - F) 


Duties  ••  Serve  food  to  liotel  stufl  meiiilH'rs. 

Wages  (miiifniuin  - $90.  DO  pi't:  month;  Room  and  Hoard  lew 

tijis  - this  Iraiiiing  (losition  prior  to 
as.s  i )',nment  to  main  tlining  room. 

Exp.:  Not  required, 

Openlng.s  available  in:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 


Duties  - General  Typing  - must  be  fast,  accurate  typist. 
Wages  ('minimum)  - SlSO.OO  to  $223.00  per  month;  Room 

and  Hoartl 

Exp.;  No  experience  required;  typing,  speed  min.  of 
40  WPM. 

Openings  available  in;  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 


Duties  - Serve  food  and  beverages  to  guests  in  dining 
room , 

Wages  (minimum)  - $70.00  to  $140.00  per  month;  Room 

and  Board 

Exp.:  Minimum  1 season  dining  room. 

Openings  available  In:  Year  Round  - Long  Season  - 

Short  Season 


NO f E : Pennsylvania  liquor  laws  require  waiters  or 

waitresses,  serving  alcoholic  beverages,  to  be 
at  le.ist  21  yc'ars  of  age.  For  this  reason,  and 
becau.se  tlie  majority  of  resort  establishments 
serve  alcoholic  beverages  at  meal  times,  tlie 
greatest  number  of  openings  received  for  waiters 
and  waitresses  are  for  applicants  21  years  of 
age  and  up.  (Deck  waiters  and  cocktail  waitresses 
of  course  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  - some 
openings  for  workers  under  21  years  of  age.) 


£iiJ^_Eecreation  Indust;^ 
Economic  UeveUiSiErcouncil 
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